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PREFACE, 


One  111'  tliv  tirsi  (•(ildiiics  riiiiiiilcil  )iy  the  Eii<j;lisli  I'urilaiis  ;in<l  imc  of  tlu' 
origiiKil  lliirti.'1'ii  St;iU's  of  llic  I'liidii.  ( '(iiiiiccticiit  lias  a  liistiiv\  uliirli  in  |iuiiit  of 
iiitiTi'st  \  irlils  til  that  111'  iHi  (itliui-  ill  ihc  i;i-aiicl  t'l'dcratidii  nl'  Aincric-aii  Cdiiiiiioii- 
weallhs  kiiiiwii  as  the  I'liiluil  Slates.  Fnim  the  first  its  |ic'ci[ik'  have  licen  di.stiii- 
guislied  lor  their  |iriil'iiiiiHl  reliyiiius  eoiivietioiis,  higli  luciral  ]iriiieiii!es  and  a  degree 
of    intelligeiiee,     industry    and    tlirit'l    sehhiin    jiaralleled    and    probably     never    exceeded. 

Buildiug  mion  the  solid  loinuhitioiis  of  religion,  morality  and  frugality  laid 
by  their  God-fearing  an<l  sober-minded  ancestors  during  the  colonial  jieriod,  later 
generations  have  develo|icd  a  clemocratic  comnuniity  iioteil  for  the  worth,  intelli- 
gence   an<l    piMsjierity    of    its    members. 

In  the  number  and  tliversity  of  its  industries  Connecticut,  to-day,  stands 
uurivalled  among  her  sister  states.  The  genitis  of  its  inventors  and  the  skill  of 
its  artisans  are  known  throughout  the  entire  world.  In  open  competition  with 
their  l)rethreu  of  older  communities  —  notably  those  of  "the  northern  country"  and 
other  leading  European  nations  —  its  merchants  have  pushed  the  sale  of  the  varied 
products    of    its    mills,    factories    and    workshops,    into    every    quarter    of    the    globe. 

Viewing  education  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the  people  of  Connecticut  have 
generously  fostered  its  public  schools  and  academies  and  can  boast  that  illiteracy 
is  almost  unknown  and  crime  at  a  minimum.  The  colleges  in  the  state  are  all 
noteworthy  institutions;  while  the  oldest,  Yale,  has  a  fame  for  scholarship  as 
broad  as    the    earth. 

As  patriots  the  peojde  of  Connecticut  have  a  proud  record;  and  the  bravery 
and  devotion  of  the  men  who  labored  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  fitly  supplement  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  struggled  so  nobly 
and  successfully  to  establish  its  independence.  In  statecraft  and  in  letters  the 
sons  of  Connecticut  have  achieved  signal  renown ;  in  the  realm  of  professional  labor 
and  in  that  of  humane  as  well  as  religious  endeavor  likewise,  they  have  won 
eminent    distinction. 

Believing  tliat  the  life  histories  of  the  leading  men  of  recent  generations 
would  form  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  splendid  story  of  the  past,  with  which  the 
general  public  is  now  so  familiar,  and  would  stimulate  contemporaneous  interest 
as  well  as  prove  of  high  value  for  historical  purposes  in  the  future,  the  pub- 
lishers have  spared  no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume.  No 
department  of  honorable  human  effort  has  been  wilfully  slighted,  and  those  whose 
sketches  are  presented  in  the  following  pages  arc  in  best  sense  of  the  term,  truly 
representative    men.       Furthermore,     the     authenticity     of    every    statetnent    made    has 


6  PREFACE 

lieen  verifieil.  wlu'ii  jiDssibk-,  by  careful,  ami  frequently,  personal  imjuiry.  While 
it  is  not  pretended  that  all  who  have  just  claims  to  eminence  or  who  have 
rendered  notable  public  service  have  been  dealt  with,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
the  publishers  have  made  earnest  effort  to  omit  no  individual  rightfully  entitled 
to  notice  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  Merit  alone  has  been  considered,  as  an  intelli- 
gent   and    diseriminatiug    public    may    readily    ascertain.  . 

Chk'Vjv,    May,    1892. 
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RT.    REV.    JOHN    WILLIAMS.  i-uce,  not  onl)-  in   that  iniportant  jiarisli   ami 

ainoiii;'  tlic  students  of  T'^nion  Collcni'.  but 
Till-;  Ki'.  Rkv.  .Ioiin  W'li.i.iAMs.  D.D..  also  in  the  Diocese  ol'  New  ^'ol•k,  an<l  at  a 
I.L.I).,  fourth  Bisho])  of  Connot-tiuut.  was  convention  held  in  1850,  lie  lacked  liut  lit- 
liorn  in  Deertield,  ^Mass.,  Aui>'ust  HO,  1817.  tie  of  an  election  as  Provisional  Kisho]i.  In 
lie  is  of  old  Xew  England  stock,  his  pater-  1848,  the  presicU'iicy  of  'rriiiity  t'olleiic  he- 
ual  <;randfather  having  been  a  surgeon  in  ing  vacant  liy  tlie  i-csigiiation  of  the  Rev. 
the  English  army  during  the  French  and  In-  Dr.  Totten,  Dr.  Williams,  not  yet  tliirty- 
dian  war.  and  a  lii'othcr  of  the  founder  of  oiie  years  old,  was  cdiosen  to  he  the  liead  of 
Williams'  college,  while  his  great-grand  ninde  the  institution  fr()m  whicdi  he  had  been  grail- 
was  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  rector  of  nated  hut  thirteen  years  before;  and  he  en- 
'S'ale  cidlegc.  His  early  studies  were  in  tereil  upon  the  ilnt  ies  of  the  office,  to  which 
academies  in  DeerKeld  ami  Northtield,  Mass.,  were  joined  those  of  the  chair  (if  history  and 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  literature,  with  much  entliusiasm  and  schol- 
to  IIar\ard  College.  After  remaining  there  arlv  devotion  to  the  interests  of  sound  learn- 
two  years,  he  entered  tlu'  junior  class  at  ing,  the  princijiles  of  \\  liich  he  set  forth  in 
Trinity  (then  Washington)  College,  where  his  inaugural  address.  TImcm'  years  later  he 
he  was  ii'radnated  with  lionors  in  is:!.').  ,Vf-  was  elected  assistant  bisho|i  <>['  the  Diocese 
ter  studving  theologv  with  the  Ke\ .  Dr.  nf  Connecticut,  Bisho]i  Hrownell  being  large- 
Samuel  V.  .Jarvis,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ly  incapacitated  by  infirmity;  ami  he  W'a.s 
niinistrv  ol'  the  Episcopal  Clinrcli  li\  Hishop  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  in  St.  .lohn's 
Urownell,  of  Connecticut,  in  ISIIS.  r.efore  church,  Hartford,  October  l".l,  IS.il.  For 
his  ordination  he  had  been  appoi]ilcd  by  his  twn  years  lie  continu<'d  to  discdiarge  the  du- 
iiliiiii  iiiiiti I-  U\  a  tnt(n-slii|>  which  he  held  un-  |  ties  of  the  presidency;  but  in  lsr)o,  he  re- 
til,  in  1S40,  he  went  abroad  to  s|iend  a  year  '  signed  this  ofHcc,  in  order  to  devoti'  his 
in  the  IJritish  Isles  and  Eram/c.  Returning  i  whole  time  to  the  innnediate  ser\ice  id'  the 
liiiine.  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  .Iar\is  diocese.  This,  howevt'r,  did  not  invohetlie 
in  Christ  clmndi,  Middlelown,  from  which  cessation  of  that  work  id'  insti-uction  lor 
he  was  called  in  1842,  to  the  rectoi-sliip  of  which  lie  was  so  well  ada|itc'ih  lor  the  theo- 
St.  George's  church.  SchciuH-tady.  N.  Y.  [  logical  sclnnd  whirh  hail  been  begun  under 
He  al    ont-e    uained  a  |positioii  of  gri'at    intlu-  his   care    in    Ilartforil.   was    now    removed    to 
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Miildletiiwii — his  future  residence — and  es- 
tablished tliere  under  the  chartered  name  of 
the  Berkek'v  Divinity  Scliot)}.  As  vice- 
chancellor  and  <-liaiirelliir,  Bisliop  Williams 
has  continued  to  licdd  a  ipositioii  of  high 
honor  and  inHiU'iicc  in  Trinity  Collcue.  and 
his  lectures  <iu  history.  deliverc<l  to  succes- 
sive classes  at  that  iu>titulioii.  have  L;ivcn  to 
many  yipunu  lucii  some  of  the  t'r\iit  of  his 
nianifolil  U'aruinu';  liut  in  the  Berkeley  School, 
of  whicli  he  he  has  liccn  for  nearly  forty  years 
the  resident  head,  and  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  the  clergymen  of  the  Ejiiscopal  Church 
have  received  their  professional  training,  he 
has  been  able  to  use  all  his  gifts  as  a  .scholar 
and  a  teiicher  in  the  wide  range  of  theologi- 
cal studies,  thus  guiding  the  minds  and  in- 
fluencing the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  be,  in  their  several  stations,  lead- 
ers of  men  in  matters  of  the  ntmo.st  import- 
ame.  The  entire  charge  of  the  dioee.se  .soon 
came,  jiractically,  into  Dr.  Williams'  hands, 
owing  to  the  increasing  intii-mity  of  the  sen- 
ior bishop;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brownell, 
in  1865,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Connecticut.  In  later  years,  though  some- 
what relieved  of  the  work  of  instruction  in 
the  divinity  school,  he  has  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  multiplied  duties  of  the  episco- 
pate with  scarcely  any  intermission.  In  the 
house  of  bishops  he  has  constantly  served  on 
important  committees,  and  been  ajipoiuted 
to  imjiortant  commissions;  and  in  1883  and 
ISSli  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  house; 
and  in  1887,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Alfred 
Lee,  he  became,  in  virtue  of  seniority  of  con- 
secration, the  presiding  bishop.  In  1884, 
he  revisited  Scotland  in  order  to  be  present 
at  tlie  centenary  commemoration  of  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Seabury,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Connecticut.  A  man  of  dignified  and 
sober  chxiuence,  easily  exciting  a  great  per- 
sonal iuriucnce,  he  Indds  an  honored  |>lace, 
not  alone  or  i-liiclly  in  academic  and  ecclesi- 
astical annals,  but  cspcci.-illy  in  the  affections 


of  the  |ieojile  of  his  <liocese,  and  of  many 
others  who  look  to  him  as  a  leader.  Dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  his  t'piscopate,  338 
deacons  and  271  priests  have  been  ordained 
in  Connecticut.  41,lt'>i;  persons  have  been 
confirmed:  the  number  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  has  increasi'd  fi'oni  111)  to  200,  and 
the  communicants  from  8,!)17  to  2t),(140. 
while  the  po]iulatiou  of  the  State  (with  which 
the  diocese  is  conterminous^  has  a  little  more 
than  doubled.  Bishop  Williams  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  own 
college  in  1849,  and  also  from  Vnion  in  1847. 
Columbia  in  1851,  and  Yale  in  1883,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hobart  in  1870. 
Besides  many  occasional  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, among  which  are  three  historical 
sermons  on  the  centenary  of  his  diocese,  ami 
valuable  contributions,  covering  many  years, 
to  the  Aincririui  (,'liiiri'Ii  JHeoieic,  and  other 
periodicals,  Bishop  Williams  has  publish- 
ed: "Ancient  lly-mns  of  Holy  Church" 
(1845);  "Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles" 
(1848);  Primary  Charge  or  "Everlasting 
Punishment"  (1865);  Paddock  Lectures  (the 
first  of  the  series)  on  "The  English  Kefor- 
matiou"  (1881);  Bedell  Lectures  (also  the  first 
of  the  series)  on  "The  World's  Witness  to 
Jesus  Christ"  (1882);  "Studies  in  the  Book 
of  Acts"  (1888);  and  jiart  of  his  lecture- 
notes  on  Doctrinal  Theology  and  Church 
History  have  Ijeen  printed  for  the  use  oi  his 
classes.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Bishop  Browne's  work  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  has  introduceil  to 
American  churchmen  other  standard  English 
works  to  which  he  has  written  jirefaces. 


HON.  KICHAKD  1).   HCBBARD. 

Rnii.yKi)  Dudley  Hi  liii.vun,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  orator  and  statesman  of 
Connecticut,  governor  of  that  state  froiTi 
1877  to  lS7!t,  and  one  of   its    representatives 
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in  tlu'  Fcnliclh  ('(iiil;i-<'>s  n(  (lie  riiiti'cl 
States,  \\:is  licini  :it  Kcrliii.  I  ImiM  rmil  ccMinly, 
t'ollll..      nil     Sr|itfllllicl-    (I,    ISIS.   ;lll(l    ilii'il    at 

Ilartl'nnl.  Coiin..  m,  Fcliruary  L'S.  1884. 
The  IIiilil>aril  family  is  (nie  nl'  tlicdlilest  in 
tiie  Eastern  States,  anil  few  in  .\iiieriea  liavc 
funiislieil  a  ureatev  lunnlier  ip|'  reiiiarkalile 
and  able  men.  Tlic  list  iiu'lmles  imt  onlv 
statesnien,  jurists,  soldiers  and  |H)liticiaiis 
of  distingnislied  ability,  liut  also  elergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  men  of  varied  scientific 
attainments.  The  orthography  of  the  name 
indicates  descent  from  the  old  Norse  stock, 
hut  the  more  modern  home  of  those  bearing 
it  has  lieen  England,  whence  the  ancestors  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  to  these 
shores  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  the  date  of  the  arrival  in  America  of 
the  first  jierson  bearing  the  name  down  to 
the  present  day,  members  of  the  family  have 
been  conspicuous  for  their  virtue,  patriotism 
and  intelligence.  Of  tlie  Connecticut  liranch 
of  the  familv  was  Lemuel  Hubbard,  father 
of  the  suljject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born 
at  Berlin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  farmer  of  some  means  and 
a  man  of  standing  ami  influence.  lie  mar- 
rie<l  Eliza  (or  Elizabeth)  DiiiUey,  a  native 
of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Richard 
Dudley  Hubbard  was  the  eldest  son  of 
this  marriage.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  East  Hartford  where  he  was  pre- 
|)ared  for  college.  In  1835  he  was  admitted 
to  Vale  College,  and  four  years  later  was 
graduated  with  his  class,  being  then  aliout 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  profession  of 
law  attracted  him  more  than  any  other  and 
he  pri'pared  himself  for  practi<-e  by  a  long 
and  thorough  course  of  stuily  in  the  office  of 
JNIessrs.  Hungerford  &  Cone,  at  Hartford. 
In  1842  he  was  aclmitteil  t<i  the  liar.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature  and  was  re- 
elected in  1843.  In  184G  he  was  appointi'd 
State's   Attornev    for  llartfoi-d    cuiintv   and 


held  that  posilimi  iinlil  ISdS.  In  1  s.'i,')  and 
again  in  1858  he  represeiited  llarlfoicl  in  the 
State  House  111'  He]iresentati\cs,  seivini;- 
during  both  terms  u]i(in  iinporlanl  coiiiinit- 
tees,  including  those  upon  jndii-iary  and  the 
school  fund.  As  cliainnan  nf  the  jailer  he 
laboi-ecl  \\  ilh  zeal  and  inlelligence  In  perfiTl 
the  public  sclionl  system  of  the  stale,  and 
its  present  high  efficiency  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  his  devoteil  labors  at  this  lime. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke. mt  .Mi'.  II  nl, bard 
had  had  a  conliiiucms  practice  of  nearh' 
twenty  years  at  the  bar  and  a  large  experi- 
ence in  political  ami  k^gislalixc  affairs.  He 
was  well  known  throughout  the  state  and  his 
influence  was  already  very  great.  In  Hart- 
ford county,  where  lu'  filled  the  oHice  of 
State's  Attorney,  he  was  an  acknowledged 
power.  Keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  Union,  he  used  all  the  pow- 
ers at  his  command  in  sustaining  the  Federal 
government  and  in  keeping  up  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  the  jieople  of  Connecticut.  Every 
great  war  lueasure  of  the  general  govern- 
ment found  in  him  an  eloquent  su]iporter, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  for  individ- 
uals to  draw  upon  their  private  purse  for 
patriotic  purposes  he  res]ionded  promptly 
and  generously.  The  volunteer  soldiers  had 
no  warmer  friend  throughout  the  struggle, 
his  voice  being  lifted  "in  season  and  out  of 
season"  in  behalf  of  both  them  and  their 
families.  A  labor  in  which  he  co-ojierated 
with  great  earnestness  ami  lilierality  was 
that  of  organizing  and  sustaining  the  cha|i- 
lains'  aid  committee.  This  movement,  of 
which  Dr.  Bacon  was  the  father,  had  for  its 
aim  and  object  the  sii|i]ilying  of  all  Con- 
necticut regiments  with  cha]iel  tents,  circu- 
lating liljraries  and  regular  newspapers.  It 
owed  a  great  deal  to  Mv.  Hubbard's  untir- 
ing efforts  in  its  behalf,  as  well  as  to  his 
liberality,  and  its  effect  upon  the  tnental  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  troops  in  the  field  can- 
not  be  overestimated.      .Vboiit    the  close   of 
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1867  be  resigned  the  office  of  State's  At- 
torney anil  aeeepted  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Democrats  of  his  district. 
Being  elected  lie  serve<l  to  the  close  of 
the  term,  Init  dei-lincd  a  renoiuination. 
In  tile  Fortieth  Congress  he  served  as 
a  member  of  tlie  committee  on  claims, 
and  of  the  committee  on  ex]>enditures  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Althongh 
desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion he  yielde<l  to  the  pressure  of  liis  friends 
an<l,  ill  1ST2.  accepted  the  democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  was  defeated,  he  was  again  ])laced  in  the 
nomination  in  187li  and  this  time  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  adminis- 
tration was  marke<l  by  a  wise  and  |iatriotic 
policy  which  .sought  to  foster  and  develop 
the  resources  and  industries  of  the  state, 
encourage  education  and  jiromote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people.  When  his  term 
of  office  expired  he  was  renominated,  but 
failing  of  election,  he  ipiietly  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  service  of  his  clients  until  the  year  of 
his  death,  (tov.  Hubbard  was  married  in 
1845  to  Mary  J.  ;\[organ,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Win.  H.  ]\[orgaii,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  In 
the  realm  of  his  ]inifcssiiiii  (4i]\.  lliibbanl 
possessed  unusual  strength.  Mis  mastery  of 
technicalities,  liis  profound  knowledge  of 
statute  law,  his  incisive  speech  and  his  broad 
general  acquirements,  lent  a  force  to  his 
efforts  which  was  well  nigh  irresistible. 
He  was  regarded  with  truth  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomiilished  lawvers  of 
his  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  had  a  siij)er- 
ior  in  the  stati',  wliih'  he  lived,  in  pleading 
a  case  before  a  juiy.  The  late  George  D. 
Sargent,  one  of  his  eiuse  friends  for  many 
years,  bequeathed  a  round  sum  of  moiicv  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  incniorv. 
This  monument,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
statue  hajjjiily  representing  him  in  the  ait 
of  addressing   a   jurv.    lias   lii'cu    jihiccd    in   ;i 


prominent  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
capitol  grounds  at  Hartfonl.  But  while  his 
eloquence  was  heard,  probably,  to  greate.st 
advantage  in  court  trials,  it  was  not  limited 
to  forensic  effort.  His  speeches  in  Congress 
were  carefullv  llmught-ont,  pungent  efforts 
and  attracted  wide  attention,  besides  being 
most  cordially  received  by  his  colleagues. 
In  common  with  ail  his  public  oratorical 
eft'orts  they  were  mar\i'ls  of  accurate  learn- 
ing, forceful  expression  ami  beautiful  illus- 
tration, (tov.  IIul)bard's  personal  character 
was  iiiiim|ieachable.  His  personality  was 
magnetic  and  attractive  and  gave  him  great 
influence  over  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 


HON.    AUGUSTUS    BRANDEGEE. 

AriiUsTL's  Bit.\xr)Kc;EK,  a  leading  citizen 
and  lawyer  of  New  London,  widely  known 
as  a  politician  and  orator,  and  who  has 
tilled  successively  a  numlier  of  important 
otticial  ])ositions,  including  those  of  judge  of 
the  citv  criminal  court,  speaker  of  the  Con- 
necticut House  of  Rej)resentatives,  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  mayor  of  New  London,  was  born 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  July  1.3,  ls2s. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  .bihu 
Braudegee.  His  father  moved  when  a  lad 
from  Berlin,  Conn.,  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  acquired  a  comjietency  as  a  broker  in 
cotton.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Guards  under  (ien.  Jackson,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  celebrated  battle  of  January  <S, 
181.T.  in  which  den.  Fackenham  and  the 
flower  nf  the  British  Army  were  defeated. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Ann  Deshon,  was  descended  from  Ilugueuot 
ancestors  who  were  drivin  from  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  -'edict  of  Nantes." 
His  t^raiulfather,  Ca|it.  Daniel  Deshou,  was 
a)>poiuted  in  1777  to  command  the  armed 
\cssel   ••Old  Defence,"  which    was   built   and 
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coininissiipui'il  liy  llir  St:ilr  ol'  ('niiiici-ticut 
for  scrvicf  aLraiiisI  llu-  l'>Tili-.li.  in  ihc  l\rvo- 
liitioiiaiv  War.  His  t\vi>  <;vainl-UM(li'>.  .Iciliii 
ami  Hiclianl  Dcslion,  scrvcil  witli  loii- 
s]iiiui>us  gallantry  as  caivlaiiis  df  the  t'<m- 
iierticMit  forces  in  tlio  Ri'Voliitionary  army. 
Voiing;  Brandcgcc  laid  the  fonndations  cif  a 
elassieal  edncatiim  .it  the  Union  Aeadcmy  in 
Xcw  London,  and  (•oni]>li'te<l  his  |ire)iara- 
tion  tor  foUege  at  the  Ilo|ikins'  (irammer 
School,  Ki'W  Haven,  under  tlic  tuition  of 
the  celehrate<l  •'Dominie  Oinistead.'"  He 
entered  Yale  in  l.'^4."),  during  the  last 
year  of  President  Day's  administration, 
and  gradnated  with  his  cdass  in  JS49. 
Althongh  he  was  necessarily  absent  during 
the  larger  ))art  of  his  .sojihoniore  year  he 
was  graduated  fourth  in  a  class  of  students, 
an  unusual  number  of  whom  afterward  be- 
came distinguished.  Among  these  Presi- 
dent Fiske  of  Beloit  University  (who  ranked 
first  in  the  class).  President  Timothy  Dwight 
of  Yale  (who  ranked  third).  Judge  Finch  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  .V])]n'als,  and 
\VilIiam  D.  Bishop  may  be  named  as  con- 
sjiicuous  exanij)les.  After  studying  a  year 
at  Yale  Law  School,  at  that  jieriod  under  the 
sujierintendence  of  ex-Governors  Bissell  and 
Dntton,  ^NFr.  Brandegee  entered  the  law  office 
of  the  late  Andrew  C.  Lij)]iitt,  then  the 
leading  attorney  at  New  London,  with 
\\  lioni  he  soon  after  formed  a  jiartnershij) 
which  contintied  until  ls.")4.  when  ^Ir. 
Hrandegee  was  elected  to  rejiresent  his 
natixe  I'ity  in  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  old  Whig 
|)artv  was  then  in  the  throes  of  <lissolution 
after  the  disastrous  jiolitical  canqiaign  under 
(ieneral  Scott;  and  the  ])ropose<l  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Com])romise  had  stirred  the 
moral  sense  of  the  North  to  its  foundations. 
3Ir.  Brandegee  threw  himself  with  the  ardor 
of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  nature  into  the 
anii-slaverv  movement.  Althongh  the  young- 
est memlter  of  the  House,    he  sixm  devcicipcd 


talents  of  a  very  high  <iiih-r  as  :i  p:irliamen- 
tarian  .uid  debater  and  bccauic  its  leader, 
lie  \\  a<  appointed  l)y  Speaker  Foster  after- 
ward senator  a  mendier  of  the  judiciary 
commiltec.  ami  .also  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  to  carry  lliriiui;li  the  ••Bill  for 
the  Defence  of  Liberty,"  a  measure  drafte<l 
by  Henry  B.  Harrison — subse(piently  gover- 
nor of  the  state  -  the  practical  cIVcct  of 
which  was  to  )>rcveiit  tlic  cuforcemcut  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  Connecticut.  lie 
was  also  a]>p<iinted  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Elaine  law.  and.  as  such,  carried 
through  the  Asscmlily  the  lirst  an<l  only 
prohildtory  liquor  law  ever  ]>assed  in  Con- 
necticut. ^Ir.  Brandegee  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  election  at  that  session  of 
Speaker  Foster  and  Francis  Gillette  to  rejire- 
sent the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  United  States  Senate.  Returning 
to  his  practice.  ^Ir.  Brandegee  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  city  criminal  court  of  New 
London.  In  the  enthusiastic  campaign  for 
"Free  Speech,  Free  Soil,  Freedom  and  Fre- 
mont." which  followed  the  anti-Neljraska 
e.xcitement,  Mr.  Brandegee  took  an  active 
and  conspicuous  jiart.  He  made  s])eeches  in 
the  j>rincipal  towns  and  cities  of  Connecticut 
and  soon  Ijecame  note<l  as  one  of  the  most 
j)opular  and  well  known  camjiaign  orators  of 
his  party.  He  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
electors  of  the  state  on  a  ticket  headed  by 
ex-Governor  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  and  with 
his  colleagues  cast  the  electoral  vote  of 
Connecticut  for  the  ••Path-Finder"  and  first 
])residential  candidate  of  the  Republican 
])arty — John  C.  Fremont.  In  is.")8  he  was 
again  elected  to  represent  the  town  of  New 
London  in  the  Connecticut  ILinse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  18.")n  he  was  a  third  time 
chiisen.  Although  selcctt'd  liv  his  partv. 
then  in  a  majority,  as  their  i-andidate  foi- 
speaker,  in  l.'^.')!t,  he  was  obliged  to  decliiu' 
the  ottice  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
father.      In   l>'iil.  he   was   for  .-i    fourth   timi' 
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elected  to  the  House  and  was  honored  liy 
lieiiii;'  elected  its  speaker.  This  -was  the  first 
•■war  session"  oi'  thi'  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture. The  duties  ol'  a  ]ii-esiding  officer, 
always  difficult  and  delicate,  were  largely  en- 
hanced \>y  the  excited  state  of  feeling  exist- 
ing between  the  two  great  jiarties,  and  the 
novel  requirements  of  legislation  to  provide 
Connecticut's  quota  of  nu-u  and  nutans  for 
the  snp])ression  of  the  Kehcllion.  The 
ilnties  of  the  chair  were  so  accejitably  tilled 
by  Si)eakor  Brandegee,  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  he  was  presented  with  a  service 
of  silver  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Dcniing,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  in  the  iiarae  of  the 
members  of  both  political  i)artics,  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  Mr.  Brandegee  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  great  uprising  of  the 
IS'orth  wliich  followed  the  tiring  u])on  Fort 
Sumter.  His  services  were  sought  all  over 
the  state  in  addressing  ))atriotic  meetings, 
raising  trooj)s,  delivering  flags  to  departing 
regiments  and  arousing  public  sentiment. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  represen- 
tative from  the  third  congressional  district 
of  Connecticut,  and  in  1865  he  was  re- 
elected, and  served  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress. Although  the  youngest  member  of 
the  body,  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, and  was  selected  by  Si)eaker  Colfax  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs,  at  that  time,  next  after  the  military 
committee,  one  of  the  most  important.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
auditing  of  naval  accounts,  and  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  on  a  post  and  military 
route  from  Ni'w  York  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Brandegee  continued  a  member  of  the  House 
during  the  f<nir  historic  years  covered  by 
the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction  period, 
acting  with  the  most  advanced  wing  of  his 
])arty,  and  trusted  and  respected  liy  his 
associates,  among  whom  were  Garfield, 
Blaine,    Schenck.    Conkliii,    Dawes,    Winter 


Davis  and  'J'haildcus  Stevens.  He  was  ad- 
mitted 111  fre(juent  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  President  Lincoln,  who  always  mani- 
fested a  peculiar  interest  in  Connecticut,  and 
who  was  wont  to  speak  of  tTOvernor  Buck- 
ingham— its  Executive  at  that  time — as  the 
"Brother  Jonathan""  ujion  whom  he  leaned, 
as  did  \Vashington  upon  .lonathan  Truml>ull. 
Ill  1804  Mr.  Brandegee  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  It 
was  largely  due  to  this  delegation  that  John- 
son was  selected  instead  of  Handin  for  the 
vice-jtresidency,  the  Connecticut  delegation 
being  the  first  to  withdraw  its  support  from 
the  New  England  candidate.  In  1871,  not- 
withstanding his  earnest  protests,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  tlic 
city  of  New  London.  He  recci^fil  very 
general  support  and  was  elected,  but  re- 
signed after  holding  office  two  years,  being 
led  to  this  step  by  the  exacting  requirements 
of  a  large  and  growing  legal  practice.  In 
1880  Mr.  Brandegee  was  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, nominating  Washburne  for  the  presi- 
dency. His  speech  attracted  favorable 
notice  not  only  in  the  convention,  l>ut 
throughout  the  country,  and  gave  him  widi- 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  jiarty  leader. 
In  1884  he  was  again  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  also  held  at  Chicago, 
and  made  the  nominating  speech  for  General 
Hawley,  the  candidate  of  his  state  for  the 
presidency.  JNIr.  Brandegee,  for  the  jiast 
five  or  six  years,  has,  of  choice,  gradually 
retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law  at 
New  London;  and  although  he  has  lieeu 
re]ieatedly  urged  by  the  leadens  of  his  ]iarty 
to  take  its  nomination  for  governor,  ami  has 
been    frcciiiciillv    talked    of    as   an  available 
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cainlidati'  fdi-  the  riiitcd  States  si'iial()rslii|>, 
lu'  lias  iiiiil'oriiily  ilcclinoil  this  and  all  other 
imlilic  ottices  ami  hcuicirs.  |ircl'crrin!i-  to 
ilovute  his  oiitire  tiiiu'  and  tncrnios  to  profes- 
sional work,  in  wliieli  lie  is  still  aetivelv  en- 
gaged, having  as  an  associate  his  onlv  son, 
Frank  B.  Brandegee,  a  graduate  ol  Vale 
I'nixersity  in  the  elass  oi'  'H5.  As  a  hnvvcr 
.Mr.  Brandegee  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
loreuiost  in  the  [irol'ession;  as  a  ]iolitieian, 
one  of  the  highest  ability  and  integrity,  and 
as  a  citizen  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
respected. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WAIT. 

Tlic  e.veeptionally  iironiinent  |)ositioii  in 
jtrofcssional,  political,  literary  and  social 
life  attained  by  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  paper  renders  it  ditticult,  in  the 
space  at  onr  command,  to  do  more  than  touch 
lightly  upon  the  various  events  which  have 
marked  his  long  and  honm-alile  career.  .lohn 
Turner  Wait  was  born  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  August  27.  ISll.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  very  young,  his  mother 
returned  to  reside  in  Norwicli,  which  was 
her  birthplace  and  the  home  of  her  relatives, 
and  where  her  son  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  the 
tow  II.  When  he  reached  a  suitable  age  he 
entered  the  employment  of  .i  leading  mer- 
chant of  the  place  and  for  nearlv  three  years 
had  a  mercantile  training.  Deciding  then 
to  follow  the  jjrofession  of  the  law  he 
resumed  his  early  studies,  jiasscd  a  year  at 
Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  and  l\v(j  years 
at  Washington,  now  Trinity,  College,  Hart- 
ford, jiursuing  such  an  academic  course  as 
would  benefit  him  in  the  jirofession  wliich  he 
proposed  to  enter.  lie  stndicil  l.iw  with  the 
Honoi'able  L.  F.  S.  Foster  and  lloiioiable 
Jabez  W.  Huntington,  was  ailniillrd  to  the 
bar  in  1836  and  commenced  practice  at  Nor- 


wich, where  he  lias  since  remaiin'cl.      In  1S42 
he  receive<l  the  appointnienl  of  aide-de-camp 
on  the  stalf  ><{'  the  late  Governor   Cleveland. 
He   was   stale's  attorney   for  the  County   of 
New    London    in   1S42   41   and    IS4(i   54,   the 
duties    of    which    oHicc    he    discharged    in    a 
manner  that  won  the  ajiproval  of   the   public 
and   gave   him   a  leading  |iosil  ion  al  the  Ijar. 
When    tlu'    liar    .\ssocialioii    of    ihai  roiiiit\' 
was    organi/t'd    in    1  ST  1    he    was    clcctcil    il> 
president     and     has     held     the    position     li\ 
iiiianiinoiis  annual  re-elections  to  the   preseiil 
time.      He  was  the  candidate  on   the    Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  lieutenant  governor  in  l.S.')4, 
1855,    1856  and   lS."i7,    but    he   and  his  asso- 
ciates  on   the    ticket    failed    of   an    election. 
He  was  the  first   elector-at-large   as   a   war 
democrat  in  1864,  on  the  Lincoln  and   .lolm- 
son  ticket,  the  Ke]iufilicaii  convention  nomi- 
nating him  for  that  position  bv  acclamation. 
He    was   a   member   of    the   Stat<'   Senate   in 
1865  and  1866,  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee   on    the    judiciary    throughout    both 
sessions,    also    serving    in    the    last    year   as 
president  jtm   tonjxirc.      He   was  a   mem  Iter 
of   the    State    House   of   Representatives    in 
1867,  1871  and  1873,  serving  as  speaker  the 
first  year,  his  jiarty  nominating  him   for  the 
place    by    acclamation.      He     declined     that 
position    on    his    re-elections,    but    acted   as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on   the  judiciary 
on   the   part   of  the  House,  while  serving  on 
other  House  committees.       lie  was   a    candi- 
date for  lieutenant  goveriicn-  on  the  Kepiibli- 
can    ticket    in    1S74.    but    with  his  associates 
on  the  ticket  was  unsiuTcssfiil.       In    ISTli  he 
was  elected  to  the  Fortyl'oiiiili    Congress   to 
till  the  vacancy  caused   by    the  death   of  the 
Honorable  II.  H.  Starkweather  and   was   ii- 
elected     to     the      Forty-tifth,     Forty-si.\tli. 
Forty-seventh,  Forty-eightli  and  Forty-ninth 
Congresses.     After  serving  for  (•lc\  en   years 
he  declined  a  further  renomination.      While 
a  nu'iiiber  of  congress    .Mr.     Wait    sciNcd    on 
the    committee    on    commerce,    on    elections. 
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OD  loreign  affaii>  ami  i>ii  several  suljordi- 
iiate  committees,  ami  was  also  one  of  the 
three  members  of  tlie  house  associated  witli 
three  members  of  the  senate,  as  a  joint  com- 
mission to  consider  the  existing  organiza- 
ticuis  of  the  signal  service,  geological  survey, 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  and  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  of  the  Navy  De]iartment.  with 
a  view  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  these 
dejiartmeuts.  It  may  also  be  stated  here 
that  while  a  uieiulier  of  the  House  of  Rejii'e- 
sentatives  in  1SS3  the  comjilimeut  was  be- 
stowed njion  him  of  an  ajijiointment  as 
chairman  of  the  select  c<_)mniittee  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Professor  Josejih  Henry,  at  Washington, 
his  associates  on  that  committee  being 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  jiromi- 
nent  members  of  the  Congressional  bodv 
thus  re]u-cscuted.  As  a  member  of  con- 
gress, 31  r.  Wait  cared  for  the  interests  of 
his  constituency  with  untiring  vigilance  and 
zeal.  The  extensive  industries  which  gi\e 
employment  to  thousands  of  citizens  in  the 
two  eastern  counties  of  the  state  liad  in  him 
an  intelligent  and  watchful  guardian.  As 
the  advocate  and  friend  of  home  industries 
he  steadily  o|))iosed  in  Congress  every  at- 
temj)t  to  iiupair  or  weaken  the  laws  under 
which  Connecticut  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  interests  have  sprung  up  and 
prospered,  and  gave  his  sujipurt  to  everv 
mea.snre  calculated  to  'advance  the  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  jirospects  of  the  state. 
During  his  ek'Veii  years  of  servio'  at  Wash- 
ington he  was  iuvariablv  alti'utive  to  the 
demands  made  upon  his  time  and  considera- 
tion by  his  coustituents  iu  matters  att'ectiiiu; 
their  private  interests.  Ccuirteous  and  frank 
toward  all  who  approached  him.  he  allied 
nu'ii  to  him  by  tlii'  strongest  ]iersoual  ties, 
and  became  uuivirs.allv  popular  as  a  consis- 
tent re])reseulat  i\  e  and  iliainjiiou  of  his  dis- 
trict and  state.  IJefore  culei'iug  np<ui  legis- 
lative   and    couii'ressional    ilulies,    in    the    in- 


terim between  sessions,  and  since  retiring 
from  ])ublie  ser\  ice.  ]Mr.  Wait"s  law  practice 
has  been  extensive  and  jirotitable,  his  com- 
manding inriueuce  at  the  bar  insuring  hijn 
all  the  business  that  c(udd  )iossiblv  be 
attended  to.  For  forty  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  nearly  all  the  im]iortant  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  that  havt' t'ome  before  the  New 
London  county  courts.  His  practice  has 
included  scores  of  important  cases,  not  only 
in  his  own  county  and  the  .•~tate.  I)ut  before 
the  United  States  courts,  all  of  which  he 
conducted  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  was 
generally  able  to  bring  to  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  termination  for  his  clients.  Mr. 
Wait  is  connecteil  by  blood  with  many  of 
the  leading  families  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  associated  with  the 
(Triswidds  and  JMarvins  of  Lyme,  while  ou 
his  mother's  side  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
William  Hyde  and  Thomas  'Iracy,  two  of 
the  thirtv-five  colonists  «  ho  settled  at  Nor- 
uich  in  Hi."!!'.  His  family  luive  given  many 
prominent  nuunbers  to  the  legal  profession. 
-Marvin  Wait,  his  father,  was  born  in  Lyme 
in  174<).  He  was  admitted  tti  the  bar  in 
17ti!>,  when,  forming  a  partnershi)i  with 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  then  King's  Attor- 
ney for  New  Loudcui  county,  he  removed 
to  New  London  and  enteied  at  once  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  He  continued  this  rela- 
tion until  ihe  war  of  the  lievoluticui  when 
3Ir.  Parsons  was  appointed  a  major-general 
l)y  Congress  and  entered  the  army.  Mar\  in 
^Vait  soon  becanu'  a  header  in  public  affairs 
and  pi'ominent  at  tlu'  liar.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  a 
presidential  elector  in  ITIH!  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Washington.  He  represented  the 
tow  II  of  New  London  nineteen  times  in  the 
Genei'al  -Vssenibh  of  the  State,  and  was  one 
of  the  coniuiis-ioners  ajipointed  to  sell  the 
public  land-  and  establish  the  splendid 
school  fnnd  of  C'onnecticnt.  He  died  in 
ISl."}.       llenr\     Matsoii    Waitc.    f(U'nier   chief 
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jiiiluc  >>{  the  Su|iri'iiic  Ciimt  •<(  Krroi^  "I 
t'oiiliiTticiit.  ami  Moni-nn  li.  \\'ait(_',  late 
chief  justici-  ol'  tin-  I'liitt'il  Stati-s  Sii[)iviiic 
Court,  sjiraii^  from  \]\v  saiiu'  stock  ami  were 
near  relatives  of  the  siiliject  of  ilii>  sketcli. 
Mis  mother  was  a  ilauuiiter  of  I'liili]!  'riinicr 
of  Norwich,  a  ilistinnuisheil  |ih_vsiciaii.  u  iio 
serveil  umler  (ieiieral  Amheist  as  assistant 
surgeon  through  thi'  French  war.  At  the 
lireaking  out  of  the  Hevolution  lie  was  -.ly- 
]iointed  Ijy  Congress  surgeon -general  of  tlie 
Eastern  dejiartnient  of  the  armv  and  filleil  thai 
]Misition  with  signal  ability  and  i-redit  until 
near  the  close  of  the  struggle.  I  U'  I'csumeil 
his  jirivate  )practice  at  Xorwicli  wliere  he 
renniined  for  about  eighteen  years.  His 
re))Utation  had  |iassed  lievond  the  borders  of 
liis  state  and  in  the  year  1800  lie  removed  to 
New  York  City  and  entered  upon  an  extended 
metropolitan  practice.  lie  occujiied  the 
foremost  rank  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
almost  immediately  placed  in  charge  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  as  surgeon  on  the  staff 
served  through  the  war  of  1S12.  He  died 
.\pril  I'll.  1S1.3.  in  the  7.")Th  year  of  his  age, 
and  v\as  buried  with  military  honors  in  St. 
Paul's  churchvard  in  the  citv  i>f  New  York. 
His  career  liad  been  brilliant  and  his  success 
une(iualled.  Dr.  Shijijien,  who  stooil  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession  in  Philadeljihia 
and  had  lieen  associated  with  |)r.  Turner  in 
the  army,  said  of  him  that  neither  in  EiiroiK- 
nor  in  America  hail  he  ever  seen  an  operator 
that  excelled  him.  In  1 S42  Mv.  \Yait 
married  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Harris,  wlio  died  in 
1S()8.  He  has  not  remarried.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  of  the  union,  two  of  whom 
still  survive.  His  son.  Lieutenant  Marvin 
Wait,  left  college  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  as  a  jirivate  in 
the  Eigiith  Connecticut  regiment.  He 
served  with  distinguished  courage  in  the 
tield.  was  highly  commeiidcd  by  sjiecial 
mention    in    the    reports    and    orders   of  his 


superior  otliceis  ami  in  the  gallant  charuc  of 
the  Coiiiiecticiil  lirigade  at  .Viilietani  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.  .Mthouiih  then  lint  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  had  comnnuid  of  his 
company  in  that  battle.  SeVerelv  woumled 
in  lii<  right  arm  he  sei/.cd  his  sword 
with  hi-  li-ll.  rrfiisiie,;  lo  I'etire.  and 
advancing  with  his  compam  and  encourag- 
ing tlu'iii  to  pi'ess  forward  lie  fell  riddled 
uilh  bullets.  Tlie  storv  of  ins  devotiiui  to 
every  di-taii  of  duty,  his  undaunted  spirit 
and  his  fortitude  in  b.atlle  will  l>e  )ireserved 
upon  Connecticut's  historic  p.ige  with  that 
of  Nathan  llalr,  the  youthful  martyr  of  the 
Hevolution.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  ^^'ait 
are  now  living,  the  elder  the  wife  of  Colonel 
11.  \V.  H.  Hoyt  of  (4reeiiwicii.  the  younger 
the  wife  of  James  H.  Welles,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
wich. Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Wait 
most  intimatelv  iu  the  soci.al  relations  of 
life  bear  ready  testimony  to  his  exceptional 
worth  as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  scliodl.  courteous,  hos. 
jiitable  ami  generous.  liis  litt'rary  culture 
and  acipiirements  have  been  titlv  acknowl- 
edged b\  tile  honors  thai  lia\e  been  besto^^•ed 
ii]ion  him.  Iu  1831  Trinity  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  il..  and  in 
1S71  Vale  Colleyi'  oa\  (■  him  the  same  honor. 
In  1883  he  received  from  Howard  I'niversity 
the  degree  of  LL.  I).,  and  'I'rinity  College 
again  recognizing  his  ability  .lud  jironiinence 
conferred  that  degree  ujion  iiim  in  188(5. 
3Ir.  Wait  is  a  member  of  the  New  London 
County  Historical  Society,  of  tin-  order  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  of  various 
other  social  organizations.  He  has  been  the 
till'  president  of  the  I.  K.  A.,  a  collegiate 
society  embracing  in  its  membersliip  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  Trinity  College,  ever 
since  its  incorporation  by  act  of  the  Con- 
necticut leLrisl.-iture.  lie  is  one  of  the  cor- 
jiorators  of  the  ■-William  ^^  .  Ilackiis  Hos- 
pital" ol'  Norwich,  existing  under  the  gen- 
eral   laws   of   this   state  and  organized  .\pril 
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S.    1891,    to    make   avaihilik'    the    iiiuiiitii'fnt 
gifts    of    W.    W.    l>ackiis   anil   William   A. 
Slatfi-  for  the  charitaUk'  jmrjiosf  iiulicali'(l. 
lie  lias  been,  ever  since  the  estalilisliiuent  of 
"The    Eli/.a    IInntint;ton    Menmrial    Home'" 
tor  the  aged  and   iiitirni   ladies   in    Norwieh, 
its   jiresident.    and    as   such    has  managed  its 
affaii's     with    wise    iprudcnee    and    in    siieh    a 
manner  as  to  carry  ont  to  their  fnllest  extent 
the  generous  and  benevolent  jinrjioses   of   its 
founders.      This  institution    was   created    by 
the  benefactions  of  the   late  Jedediah   Hunt- 
ington and  his  wife  Eliza,  who  was  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Wait.    The  founders  provided  ground.s 
and   buildings   for   the   home  and  $35,000  iu 
cash  for  its  j)ro])er  maintenance.      There  are 
many  financial  and  trust  institutions  in  Kew 
London   county   with   which   Mr.    Wait  has 
been  long  prominentiv  and  closely  identified, 
otticially  and  otherwise,  and  with    regard    to 
the  management  of  which  his  advice   is  con- 
stantly sought  and  followed.      Want  of  s]>aee 
forbids    their    mention    iu    detail,    but    they 
stand   among   the  foremost  in  New   London 
county  for  their  strength,    solidity  and  im- 
])ortance.     John    T.    Wait    is   an   unusually 
elo(juent      and       ini]>ressive       orator.       His 
speeches   at    the    bar.    in    the    legislature,  in 
Congress,    on   the  stump,  and  from  the  jilat- 
form  embrace  a  wi<le  variety  of  subjects,   to 
the  consideration  of  all  wliicli  he  has  brought 
research  and  learning,  wit,  logic,  breadth  of 
thought,   felicity  of  diction,   and  a  remark- 
ably keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.      As 
a  leader  of  his  part}'  in  both  branches  of  the 
(General    Assembly    of    Conneetieut  he   was 
called   upon   to   give  frequent  exj)ression  to 
his  views    on    j)ending     questions    and     he 
never  failed  to  impress  his  hearers  with  his 
power   as   a    debater   and  his  grace  and  skill 
as  an  orator.      His    eulogy    on    Lincoln,  de- 
livered in  the  State  Senate  in  1865,  and  his 
address  on  assuming  the  office  of  Sjicaker  of 
tlie  house  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  session  in 
18(57   and   his   retirement   from    the  chair  at 


the  close  of  the  same  session  are  models  for 
all  similar  occasions.  As  an  iudiratiou  of 
their  respect  and  affection  for  ^Ir.  Wait,  the 
members  of  the  house  ]iresented  to  him  at 
the  time  i.if  the  final  adjournment,  a  set  of 
silver  which  bears  the  following  iuscri]ition: 

PRESENTED  TO 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WAIT, 

SPEAKEK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES, 

MAY  SESSION, 

EIOHTEEN  HUNPRED  AND  SIXTY-.SEVEN, 

BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

WITHOUT  DISTINCTION  OF  PARTY, 

AS  A    TESTIMONIAL   OP  THEIR  APPRECIATION    OF    HIS 

ABILITY,  URBANITY  AND    IMPARTIALITY 

IN  DISCHARGING  THE  DUTIES 

OF  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Wait's  Congressional  speeches  were 
especially  effective  in  producing  the  residts 
he  aimed  at  in  their  delivery.  They  were 
logical,  tilleil  with  facts  clearly  stated,  un- 
answerably jiut  and  were  elevated  in  tone, 
e.xpression  and  sentiment.  Among  the  most 
notable  were  his  argument  of  December  12, 

1877,  in  the  Colorado  contested  election  case 
of  Patterson  and  Belford,  his  speech  July  6, 

1878,  in  the  California  election  case  of  Wig- 
ginton  and  Pacheco,  and  his  exposition  of 
the  law  and  facts  in  the  South  Carolina  case 
of  Smalls  and  Tillman  in  1882.  In  these 
cases  he  set  forth  the  law  governing  contested 
elections  with  such  persjiicuity  and  force 
and  with  such  ample  and  well  selected  cita- 
tions of  authorities  that  the  speeches  are 
themselves  almost  a  comjilete  compendium 
of  principles  ami  decisions  affecting  this 
very  important  branch  of  law.  It  was  said 
of  one  of  these  speeches  that  ^Ir.  Wait 
thereby  actually  convinced  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, whose  claims  he  was  opposing,  as  to 
the  invalidity  of  his  title  to  a  seat.  In  1880, 
by  his  effective  sjieech  to  the  House  for  an 
appro))riation  for  the  New  London  Navy 
Yard  he  succeeded,  against  strong  op])osi- 
tion,  in  carrying  a  bill  giving  $20,000  for  a 
luiildinw,   ami  in   1S81   he   made  a  brief  l>ut 
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spirited  aii<l  fouviiiciiiir  a]i])i'ai,  ic|>icti'  w  itli 
|)alri(itic  scntiiiR'iit,  liy  wliii'li  ho  ohtaiiu'd  an 
a]i|iio|irialiiiii  of  :i<10,000  Tor  rej)airs  to  tiie 
Gi'otoii  inoiiuiiicnt  ami  tlic  ox])Ciises  of  the 
Centeuiiial  eideliiatinn.  He  made  another 
clear-cut,  e))igraiuniati<-  and  cfVeitive  sjieech 
on  the  Chinese  Iiidi'ninity  Fund  in  1SS5,  in 
which  he  laid  down  and  enforced  the  )>riii- 
ci])le  of  fair  dealinu;  between  nations  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  ntlur  and  carried  the 
House  with  him  in  support  of  his  views. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  elaborate  speeches 
made  ujion  the  tariff  ipiestion  in  either 
branch  of  Congress,  is  the  earnest  and  in- 
tense debate  of  1884,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wait.  It  was  a  statesmanlike  discussion  of 
the  subject,  evincing  a  profound,  practical, 
hi.storical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  principles  involved  in  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  questions  that  has  ever  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  national  legislature. 
The  speech  received  a  wide  circulation  in 
pam]jhlet  form  and  in  newspapers  tlirough- 
out  the  country  and  extracts  were  freely 
used  as  campaign  documents  by  the  Reiiubli- 
can  managers  in  tlie  succeeding  presidential 
contest.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals of  Connecticut  sjioke  as  follows:  "His 
sentences,  clear-cut  and  rhetorically  beauti- 
ful, charm  by  their  literary  symmetry, 
their  compactness  of  thought,  their  easy 
rtow  and  almost  I'hythmii'al  modulation. 
*  *  *  Hi'  broadens  out  upoji  the  great 
field  of  argument,  carrying  one  along -by  a 
logical  charm  ever  increasing  in  intensity 
until  he  finds  himself  wondering  why  he 
ever  had  auv  doubts  u])on  the  subject  at  all, 
since  the  thoughts  so  skilfully  presented 
seem  to  liave  been  common  to  himself  and 
the  author  at  all  times.  *  *  *  In  jire- 
scnting  his  arguments  the  orator  discards 
the  dress  of  obscure  verbiage  with  which 
most  otliers  clothe  their  ideas,  tells  what  he 
desires  to  make  kncjwn  in  the  jilainest,  most 
tlirect    language,    vet   maintains  the   rhetor- 


ical cliarni  ihrnnglioiil  Ids  cntii-c  spcecii. 
*  ■•■'■  ■"  It  iscnicof  llic  lies!  presentations 
of  that  \c.\c(l  ipiolicui  that  has  ever  been 
made.  It  has  won  him  distiunnished  honors 
here  in  Washington."  15esidcs  the  speeidies 
above  uu'UtiiHKMl.  Air.  AN'ait  uhile  in  Ccni- 
gress  made  forcible  and  notalile  addresses  as 
occasion  denian<led  on  extending  the  benefits 
of  tiie  pension  laws,  on  ap])ropriations  for 
geodetic  surveys,  or  internal  imj)rovements, 
on  the  banking  system  and  the  currencv,  on 
educational  bills,  on  the  civil  service  and  mi 
many  other  ]inblic  question  nf  impoiiaricc. 
His  intense  ]iatriotisin  led  hini  to  make  pnli- 
lie  addresses  for  the  preserxation  of  llie 
Union  before  the  outbi-eak  of  hostilities. 
Immediately  after  the  tirst  gun  was  fired  at 
Sumter  his  voice  was  heard  with  stirring 
and  impassioned  eloquence  at  a  ])nblic  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  convened  to 
aid  in  the  sujiport  of  the  government  and  to 
give  expression  to  the  loyalty  of  the  peojile. 
As  a  jjresidential  elector,  and  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  six  successive  campaigns,  he 
was  in  constant  demand  as  a  political  orator. 
It  7iiay  be  safely  said  that  there  is  hai'dly  a 
tOMii  in  Windham  and  New  London  counties 
in  which  he  has  not  been  called  to  discuss 
publicly  the  issues  involved  in  pending  ]iolit- 
ical  struggles  and  always  witli  marked 
effect.  His  appearance  upon  the  )ilatf<irni 
is  invarial)ly  the  signal  for  warm  a]i]>laiise. 
His  sjicech  at  the  centennial  celebration  in 
Groton  in  1881  was  noted  for  its  finished 
diction  and  lofty  sentiment,  and  the  numer- 
ous addresses  which  are  even  vet  demanded 
from  him  on  all  ])ublic  occasions  partake 
of  tju-  (pialities  mentioned  in  the  s|>ecchcs 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  He  has 
been  the  orator  at  many  Memorial  Day 
observances,  and  his  warm  and  earnest  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  veteran  soldiers  and 
the  deeds  done  by  them  during  the  civil  war 
has  served  to  call  forth  some  <jf  his  most 
elo(pient      efforts,      filled      with     lieauty     of 
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tlioiiglit  and  jiathos  of  expression.  Of  jMr. 
Wait  and  liis  addvcs.ses  at  Dayville  in  1885 
it  iias  bt'cn  written  that  "tiie  excelli'nce  and 
(■oin|pletene.ss  of  tlie  discourse  he  maile  left 
nothino'  to  be  desired.  Crowned  with  the 
honors  of  age,  as  also  hy  those  earned  liy 
devotion  to  liis  country,  his  heart  still  licats 
with  ]ierennial  youth  and  his  tongue  waxes 
even  more  eloi|uciit  than  of  voi-e  upon  all 
jialriotie  themes.  One  might  supjiose  that 
the  rejietition  of  the  day  would  he  lialile  to 
liring  a  hackneyed  .sjieeeh  making,  hut  here 
was  freshness  and  vigor,  originality  and  en- 
thusiasm in  every  sentence."  His  various 
ad<lresses  in  Woodstock  at  the  re]>eateil  ob- 
servances of  the  4tli  of  July  for  a  number  of 
years  are  full  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  elo- 
ipient  in  thought  and  language.  One  of 
them  has  lieen  characterized  as  "a  gem  of 
oratorical  expression  and  |iatriotic  senti- 
ment." His  pulilished  eulogy  of  the  late 
Hon.  LaFayette  S.  Foster,  delivered  Sejitem- 
ber  12,  1880,  before  the  Superior  Court  at 
New  London,  on  jiresenting  tlu'  rt'solutious 
adt)pted  by  the  bar  of  that  county,  hi.s 
speeches  at  the  dedication  of  soldiers"  monu- 
ments, and  at  the  Norwich  centennial  cele- 
bration, his  numerous  addresses  at  jiublic 
meetings  on  matters  of  general  interest  and 
importance  bear  testimony  to  the  versatility 
of  his  genius,  to  his  broad  and  extended 
knowle<lge  of  widelv  varied  subjects,  ac- 
i|uired  l)y  his  habits  of  )iatient  research  and 
studious  a])plication,  and  to  that  richness 
and  beauty  of  rhetorical  expression  which 
embellish  and  a<lorn  all  his  public  utterances. 
As  a  fre<]uent  contributor  to  the  press  for 
many  years  liis  articles  have  always  been 
s]iarkling,  clear  .-lud  lull  of  information. 
He  was  a  writer  for  (ireeley's  Xiir  Yarkir 
in  1839  and  when  in  1840  C.  W.  Everest 
jirepared  a  beautiful  gift  volume  and  engaged 
.lolm  Williams,  now  bishop  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  William  James  llaTuersley, 
I'ark    Uenjamiu,  .lanu-s    Dixon.    Willis   Ga\- 


lord  Clark,  Robert  Turnbull,  JNFelzar  Gard- 
ner and  i>tliers  of  the  brightest  writers  of 
the  day  to  coiitriliutc  to  it.  Mr.  Wait's  con- 
trib\ition  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  collec- 
tion. And  now,  when  a  s])ecial  historical 
t'veiit  is  to  lie  written  up,  or  an  oliituary 
notice  of  some  prominent  citizen  furnished, 
his  ready  pen  is  the  first  one  thought  of  to 
lie  called  into  ser\ice.  llotli  before  and 
during  his  career  in  Congress  he  accom- 
|)lished  much  for  deserving  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  closely  identified  with  their  interests 
and  welfare.  So  mai'ked  and  well  known 
was  his  earnestness  in  this  direction  that  in 
tjie  history  of  the  ]iart  taken  by  Connecticut  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  as  written  by  the 
Rev.  .bihn  M.  ^biriisand  AV.  A.  Croftit,  a  very 
high  compliment  was  jiaid  to  INIr.  Wait  by 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  work  to  him. 
'i'his  history  gives  a  record  of  the  splendid 
services  of  our  state  regiments  and  the  lead- 
ing officers  connected  with  the  same,  with 
jiortraits  of  a  large  number  of  them.  The 
followinsi'  is  the  text  of  the  (U'dication: 

TO 

.lOHN  TURNER  WAIT, 

LATE  SPEAKER 

OF    THE   CONNECTICUT   HOUSE    OF    REPRF.SENT.\TIVES, 

A  PATRIOT 
WHOSE  ONLY  SON  FELL  IN  DEFENSE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY, 

AND   WHOSE  MANY  ACTS  OF  KINDNESS  HAVE 
ENDEARED  HIM  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  CONNECTICUT; 

THIS  VOLUME, 

THE    RECORD   OF   THEIR   SERVICES   AND    SUFFERINGS 

IS  CORDIALLY   DEDICATED. 

During  his  terms  of  service  in  Congress 
his  labors  in  liehalf  of  soldiers  were  onerous 
and  invaluable.  His  ])rom])t  and  unfailing 
attention  t<i  the  unceasing  c;ills  that  reached 
him  for  assistance  in  hastening  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  ]ioverty-stricken  veter- 
ans and  their  families  resulted  in  lifting  bur- 
dens from  the  shoulders  of  hundreds  of 
wortliv  ap|)lieants  and  brought  comfort  and 
hapjiiness  into  man\'  Inuuble  homes,     ^Vmong 
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tlu>  inonsmcs  iiilrodiucil  liv  liiiii  in  ('oii^rcss 
ill  the  iiitiTi'st  of  tlid-ic  \\  lio  liMil  fduii'lit  lor 
tlio  country  in  its  lime  ol'  |icril.  Mini  Inn! 
reci'ivoil  wounds  or  contracted  diseases  in  its 
service,  were  hills  for  the  jinrpose  of  reiiiov- 
iiiit  delays  exisliiiii  in  cstaMishinu  llir  jicn- 
sioii  claims  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families,  iiicreasin<i-  the  ]icnsioiis  of  those 
who  had  lost  an  arm  or  Icl;-,  rei|nirinL;'  less 
formality  o|'  ]iroof  in  certain  cases,  and 
allhon<;li  he  dicl  not  snccei'd  in  secnriiii>'  the 
]iassage  ol'  all  of  them  he  was  siiccessfid  in 
part,  and  the  ]irinci|)les  of  others  of  these 
measures  have  heen  enurafted  ii|ion  the  |ieii- 
sion  legislation  of  fongress.  Tlic  soldiers 
id'  Eastern  C'oiinecticnt  have  been  prompt 
and  glad  to  give  expr<'ssion  to  their  a]i|)recia- 
tioii  of  liis  efl'orts  in  their  liehalf.  Sedg- 
wick Post  No.  1,  G.  A.  K.,  locateil  in  Xor- 
wich,  the  first  Grand  Army  Post  established 
in  tills  state,  has  shown  an  ('special  affection 
for  Mr.  Wait  and  made  him  an  honorary 
member.  On  every  parade  or  public  occa- 
sion where  the  members  of  the  jiost  are  cere- 
monially mnsteri'd  ^Nlr.  Wait  is  invited  as 
their  honored  guest.  The  sincerity  of  their 
regard  is  attested  by  their  |iresentatioii  to 
jiini  of  a  richly  engraved  liailge  of  s(di<l  u'old 
which  bears  the  following  inscription: 

PRESENTED 

BY 

SEDGWICK  POST, 

NUMBER  ONE,  G.  .\.  R., 

TO  THE 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WAIT, 

THE  soldiers"  FRIEND. 

NORWICH,  CONN., 

DECEMBER  TWENTV-PIVE, 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-SEVEN. 

Nor  is  it  from  tln'  s(.>ldiers  of  his  town 
alone  that  e.vjiressions  of  esteem  come  to  .Mr. 
Wait.  There  is  hardly  a  community  in  the 
iliiril  congres.sional  district  that  ha.s  not  some 
story  to  tell  of  his  promi)t  and  effective  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  some  worthy,  disal)led  vet- 
eran.     Marvin  Wait  Post,  (i.  A.  P.,  of  Dav- 


villc.  in  Windham  connlv.  was  named  in 
rcnicmlpianci'  of  his  son.  to  whose  service 
.and  ilcath  in  the  army  rcfercm-e  has  been 
already  made  in  this  sketch,  and  as  a  mark 
id' honor  lo  Mr.  Wait,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  lo\  al  and  nntiriiiL;  dexotion  to  ihe  wants 
and  interests  of  L'nion  soldiers.  .Mr.  Wait 
is  still  in  active  practice,  at  his  ofhce  every 
day.  t'lijoving  gooil  healtli.  with  facilities 
)iractieally  iininijiaireil.  His  I'onrscore  years 
have  touched  liiin  bnt  with  :i  light  and  gen- 
tle li.anil.  and  the  sincere  ho|ic  of  his  iinniim- 
bered  friends  that  he  may  long  survive  to 
eiijov  the  honors  and  re]iose  whi(di  he  has 
eariu'd  lias  a  promise  of  a  rich  fulllllnu'iit. 


HON.  JEREMIAH  HALSEY. 

Hon.  .Ikkhmiaii  IIai.sev,  LL.  I).,  an  emi- 
nent lawver  of  Norwich,  several  terms  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives,  was  born  at  Preston,  Connecticut,  on 
February  8,  1822.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  S.  Ilalsey,  a  resjjected  citizen  of 
Preston,  and  through  him  is  descended  from 
Revolutiiniary  stock,  hisgrandfather.  Colonel 
Jeremiali  Halsey,  also  of  Preston,  a  lawyer 
of  great  ability  ami  extensive  practice,  hav- 
ing served  with  crcilit  as  an  officer  in  the 
Continental  army.  'Ihe  maiden  name  of  his 
mother  was  Sally  Brewster,  and  on  her  side 
he  traces  his  ancestry  to  Elder  William 
Brewster,  who  came  over  in  the  "i[ay- 
rtower,"  and  of  whom  lie  is  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation.  In  childhood  his 
health  was  delicate  and,  in  conseipience,  his 
early  education  was  obtaiiuil  under  serious 
disadvantages.  After  the  usual  years  of  in- 
struction in  the  ]irimary  and  grammar 
schools  of  his  native  village,  lie  attended  the 
old  Aeadcinv  at  Nmw  ieh,  which  was  one  of 
the  liest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  stale. 
Here,    an    atfeetion    of    the   eves   iiave  him  a 
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great  deal  of  tvoiilde  ami,  in  i-oiun'ctioii  with 
cDntiiitHMl  ill-liealth,  interfered  willi  liis 
regular  atteiidanee  and  made  it  iiii|Missilile 
for  him  to  pursue  tlie  full  classical  course, 
thus  defeating  his  laudable  desire  to  c<nu- 
plete  his  education  iit  Yale  College.  By  a 
degree  of  jierseverance,  which,  under  the 
trying  circumstances,  entitles  liiin  to  great 
cre<lil,  he  ol)taine(l,  nevertheless,  an  excel- 
lent education,  although  it  cost  him  no  in- 
eonsideralde  suffering.  A  change  of  climate 
being  ordered  by  the  family  ])hysician  he 
went  to  live  at  Hawkinsville,  Georgia,  and 
there  studied  law  in  the  otfice  of  Messrs. 
Polhill  and  Whitfield.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  the  superior  court  for  the  south- 
ern circuit  of  Georgia,  at  Hawkinsville,  on 
Ajiril  23,  1845,  and  on  December  11th,  of 
the  same  year,  having  returned  to  the  North, 
he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Wind- 
ham county,  Connecticut.  His  health  being 
still  in  a  jireearious  condition,  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  further  time  to  travel,  but 
!u'  (■ontinued  his  studies,  notwithstanding 
many  drawbacks,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation 
\ipon  which  to  base  active  ]>ractice  when 
his  physical  health  jiermitted  him  to  enter 
the  legal  arena.  In  September,  1849,  being 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  he  opened 
law  offices  at  Norwich,  in  partnership  with 
the  late  Samuel  C.  Morgan.  Devoted  to 
])rofessional  duties  and  desirous  only  of  eini- 
neiu'c  at  the  bar,  he  had  no  thought  or  wi.sh 
for  j)olitical  honors.  But  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Norwich  insisted  upon  his  serving  them 
in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1852,  being  nomi- 
nated on  the  Whig  ticket,  for  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  he  was  elected  to 
that  body  by  a  vote  which  proved  the  resj)ect 
entertained  for  him  by  the  people  irresj)ec- 
tive  of  i>arty.  In  1853  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  House,  and  in  that  year  also  was  ap- 
l)ointed  city  attorney  of  Norwich.  After 
holding  the  latter  office  some  eighteen  years, 
winning     golden     opinions     l)v     liis    skillful 


defense  of  the  city's  interests,  he  resigned  it 
in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  charged  with  the  task  of  buihl- 
ing  the  new  State  House  at  Hartford,  upon 
which  1k'  ha<l  been  a])pointed  by  Governor 
Ingersoll.  These  duties  terminated  with  the 
completion  of  the  structure  named,  in  1880. 
They  were  pcrloniicd  in  the  most  conscien- 
tious manner  and  received  grateful  recogni- 
tion from  the  highest  officials  and  from  the 
press  and  public  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A 
man  of  clear  views  and  decided  0])inioiis,  Mr. 
Halscy  has  never  been  a  douljtful  subject 
upon  political  issues,  although  he  has  never 
courted  jirominence  as  a  politician.  The 
principles  of  the  Republican  i)arty  met  his 
warmest  approval  from  tlie  outset,  and  he 
joined  this  organization  as  soon  as  it  enun- 
ciated its  platform.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  a  third  time  and  was  re- 
elected in  1860.  During  the  trying  period 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  ardent  in  his  support 
of  the  federal  authorities  and  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  keep  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  patriot- 
ism. In  April,  1863,  Mr.  Halsey  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  LTnited  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  on  February  24,  1870,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  LTnited  States.  A  contem])0- 
raneous  writer  says:  "The  reports  of  many 
eases  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
LTnited  States,  in  which  Mr.  Halsey  made 
elaborate  and  effective  arguments  will  ever 
be  monuments  of  his  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing as  a  lawyer."  Two  of  the  most  marked 
cases,  "Wright  rs.  the  Norwich  and  New 
York  Transportation  Company,"  reported 
13  Wallace,  p.  104;  and  "The  City  of  Nor- 
wich," 118  LT.  S.,  p.  468,  settled  the  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  Congress  limiting  the 
liability  of  ship  owners  on  the  basis  of  the 
maritime  law  of  Europe,  giving  full  protec- 
tion   to  the    vast    shipping    interests    of    the 
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ciniiilry.  Mr.  I  lalsoy's  oiiiiiioiioe  at  llie  bar 
lias  bot'ii  Willi  liy  |iatii'iit  imlustry  ami  heroir 
battling  with  ailvorsf  ciriMiinstaiu'i's.  Oiilv 
the  greatest  iletenniiiatiiiii  ot' eharaeter  coiihl 
have  eiiableil  him  tn  nxi'rcome  the  serious 
i)bstaeles  wliicli  ln'  lias  cuediiliteri'il  Irom  his 
earliest  years  thrniigli  the  feebleness  of  his 
health,  anil  oiilv  a  will  of  iron  eonhl  have 
sustained  him  in  his  aseeiit  to  eniiiienee  in 
his  profession  ilesjiite  these  obslaeles.  Few 
of  bis  eontemjioraries  have  labored  more 
assiduously  to  eultivate  their  iiitellet'ts,  to 
broaden  their  knowledge,  or  to  elevate  their 
profession.  Resiteeted  alike  for  his  solid 
aeqniremeats — general  as  well  as  jirofes- 
sional — and  his  pure  eharaeter,  he  stands 
with  the  foremost  members  of  the  legal  }iro- 
fession  of  Connecticut,  and  is  knnwii  and 
honored  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  which  has  been  the  prineijial  theati-e  of 
his  forensie  efforts.  Mr.  Ilalsey  etunbiiies  a 
gift  of  pure  logical  power  with  an  absolute 
lucidity  of  statement.  In  these  most  im- 
jiortant  qualities  of  an  advocate  and  coun- 
selor, he  has  bad  few  equals  in  his  state  and 
few  superiors  in  the  country.  He  is  always 
abounding  in  common  sense  and  his  judg- 
ment as  a  manager  of  causes  is  almost  infal- 
lible. His  gifts  flow  out  of  a  clean,  honor- 
able, truthful  nature.  Trinity  College  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1882.  A 
devout  Christian,  Mr.  Halsey  lias  been  a  reg- 
ular attendant  at  Christ  Church  (Episcoj)al), 
Norwich,  ever  since  taking  ii])  his  residence 
in  that  city,  and  during  most  of  the  time  has 
held  the  office  of  warden  or  vestryman.  He 
is  liberal  in  his  donations  for  Christian  pur- 
]ioses,  missionary  and  charitable,  and  is  a 
generous  friend  of  the  poor  and  needy  who 
seek  his  counsel  and  assistance.  The  in- 
heritor of  two  honored  names,  he  has  added 
to  their  lustre  liy  a  blameless  .-iml  a  lirilliant 
life,  and  bis  e.xannile  and  the  U'ssun  to  lie 
derived  from  it  is  a  gift  of  im  ruean  \aliie  to 
his  native  state.      Mr.    Halsey   was  married 


on  June  1,  1854,  to  Elizabeth  Kaircliild,  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Fairchild.  of  Kedding, 
Conn.  Mrs.  Halsey  is  a  woniaii  of  great  re- 
fiiieuieiit  and  high  culture,  and  her  home  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  ;iud  hospitalile  in 
the  state.  Slie  has  been  aeti\('  in  (■liiirch 
work  \'uv  iiiaiiy  years,  and  her  charities  have 
drawn  iipmi  Iwv  the  blessings  of  a  host  of 
grateful  recipients. 


HON.   SAMUEL  FESSENDEN. 

Sa.miki.  Fksskniif.n,  a  distinguished  l.-iwyer 
of  Stamford  and  Stati-'s  .\ttorney  for  Fairfield 
county,  ex-member  of  the  Connecticut  House 
of  Re[)resentatives,  and  ])rominent  for  many 
years  as  a  leader  in  the  Ke]iublicaii  party. 
was  born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  jVpril  12, 
1847.  The  family  to  which  he  belongs  was 
ciescended  from  Nicholas  Fessenden,  who 
came  from  Englaml,  aii<l  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  in  11174.  One  of  its 
worthiest  members  of  the  third  generation 
was  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden,  who  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  beranie 
the  first  minister  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  tlieii 
a  distiict  of  Massachusetts.  His  son,  Samuel 
Fessenden,  born  at  Fryeburg,  July  14,  1784. 
was  a  man  of  marked  distinction.  Connect- 
ing himself  with  the  militia  while  a  young 
man,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  luajor-geueral, 
and  for  many  years  eonimandi'd  a  division 
of  the  Massachusetts  citizen  soldiery.  lie 
was  a  lawyer  l)y  profession  and  was  engaged 
in  active  |irartici'  in  the  courts  of  .Maine  for 
more  than  forty-tive  years,  where,  by  liis 
great  ability  and  absolute  integrity,  he 
achieved  a  distinguished  and  justly  deserved 
reputation  as  a  safe  and  faithful  counselor 
and  able  advocate,  ranking  among  the  most 
jiromineiil  and  sucessful  members  of  the 
bar.  Til  politics  a  Federalist  he  became  a 
|iroiiouiiced  anti-slavery  man  in  1841,  join- 
in;--    the    ranks    of    the     Abolitionists     with 
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wliDiii  lie  was  cliisclv  iilciititi(Ml  until  the  tdr- 
inatii)ii  ()('  tin'  Kcpiililican  ]>arty,  thv  |iriiK-i- 
]ik's  of  whic-li  1k'  warmly  osjiousod  ami  ably 
anil  c'l(i(jueiitly  (k't'onilcd.  Pi)ssesst'(l  of  great 
moral  conragi'  and  devoid  of  idiysieal  fear 
he  always  took  a  |)r<iniinent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  jiuhlie  iniestions,  having  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  in  tlie  expression  of 
his  opinions  during  the  exciting  and  stormy 
period  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  (ieneral 
Fesseiiden,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  for  whom  he  was 
named,  had  nine  sons,  three  of  whom,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Samuel  C.  and  Thomas  A.  1)., 
were  in  the  delegation  of  Maine  in  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress,  the  only  instance 
in  the  history  '<i  the  United  States  where 
three  brothers  have  been  elected  to  the  same 
congress  froiTi  the  same  state.  The  eldest, 
tile  late  \\'illiani  I'itt  Fesseiiden,  who  will 
always  be  lu'ld  in  honored  remembrance  for 
his  distingnished  services  to  his  coiintrv 
during  the  late  civil  war,  as  a  iiuMiiber  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  t'abinet  of  President 
[Jncolii,  lias  passed  into  history  as  one  of 
America's  ablest  statesmen  and  tiiianciers. 
The  second,  Samuel  Clement  Fesseiiden, 
though  o\  ersliadoucd  liy  the  national  fame 
of  his  eminent  brotlicr,  was,  like  him,  a  man 
of  ability  and  distinction.  Born  in  New 
Gloucester,  MaiiK',  .March  T.  1S1.">  (fi\e  yi^ars 
before  the  district  of  .Maine  was  admitted  as 
a  state),  lie  was  graduated  at  Bo\\doiii  C'ol- 
lege  in  lSo4,  and  at  the  IJaugor  Theological 
Seminary  in  lSo7.  Alter  being  pastor  of 
tlie  First  Congregalioiial  Church  in  'I'honias- 
loii  (now  Kocklaiid ).  .Maiiu',  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  studied  law.  was  admitted 
to    the    bar,     and     shoith     afterwards     was 

elected     judge    of     the    nnniicipal    c rt     ul' 

Uockland.  lie  was  a  leading  abolitionist 
andoneorihc  founders  of  the  Hepublican 
party,  and  as  the  candidate  of  tli;il  party 
was    elected    to    t'oiigress    in     18(11,     serviii<; 


until  ISfil!.  lie  married  !Mary  A.  G., 
daiigliter  of  .losliua  Ablie,  of  Bangor,  ]\Iaiiie. 
His  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Joshua  Ablie 
Fessenden,  entered  the  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion  and  became  a  ca]>tain  in 
the  United  Statics  army.  He  served  in  the 
iVi'iiiy  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  wounded 
at  Chickamaiiga.  The  second  son,  Samuel, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at 
Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  Auburn,  Maine. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Kebellion  found  him  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tion to  enter  college.  From  the  tiring  of  the 
first  gun  on  Sumter  he  burned  with  the 
desire  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country. 
At  sixteen  his  military  ardor  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  restraint,  and  sacriticing  his  col- 
lege career  he  gallantly  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  S<'veiith  ]Maine  A'olnntcer  Battery. 
On  December  14.  lSli4,  being  strongly 
recommended  for  promotion  by  (ieii.  Grant, 
lie  was  .appointed  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in 
the  Second  United  States  Infantry,  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  and  liefore  the  close  of  the 
year  was  offered  a  cajitaincy  in  that  com- 
mand, but  having  been  recommended  for  a 
t'ommission  in  the  artillery  service  of  his 
own  state,  with  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
practically  familiar,  he  det'lined  to  acce]>t 
these  commissions,  and  on  .lanuary  15,  1865, 
althoui^li  lacking  three  months  of  being 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  commissioned  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  i\hiine  \'olun- 
teer  Battery,  then  at  the  front.  After  a 
lirief  si'i'vici'  with  this  command  he  was 
appointed  as  .aide  on  the  staff  of  ]Major- 
(4eneral  ^Vlbion  P.  Howe,  .ind  remained  in 
this  position  until  niustcred  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  the  war.  lie  partici- 
|iated  ill  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
SpottsN  h  ania.  Cold  I  larbor  and  Petersburg, 
anil  ill  ever\  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  piTrormeil  his  duties  so  gallantly  and 
conscientiously     as     to     win     the     favorable 
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recognition  of  his  snporiors.  Upon  leaving 
the  army  lie  decided  upon  adopting  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  took  the  full  course  of 
study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  graduat- 
ing with  the  clogrce  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
On  ]\Iarch  4,  18G9,  having  then  taken  up  hi.s 
residence  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  he  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Fairfield  county.  A 
Republican  by  preference,  as  well  as  by  in- 
herited instinct,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
politics  from  the  date  of  settling  at  Stam- 
ford, and  in  187-t  was  elected  on  the  party 
ticket  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. He  served  during  this  term  as  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  committee  and 
"made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  the 
session  on  the  parallel  railroad  project, 
carrying  the  House  by  the  eloquence  and 
force  of  his  presentation  of  the  case."  In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  to 
the  Rejiublican  National  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  after  Connecticut  had  compli- 
mented her  favorite  son,  voted  every  other 
ballot  for  the  nomination  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected  to 
represent  Stamford  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  that  body.  Mr.  Fesseuden  has  been  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  every  State 
Rcjiubliean  Convention  held  in  Connecticut 
for  fully  fifteen  years.  Gifted  with  rare 
eloquence  and  a  seemingly  unlimited  capac- 
ity for  hard  work,  he  has  won  high  distinc- 
tion as  a  party  leader.  In  1880  he  was 
again  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  and  voted  steadily 
from  "start  to  finish"  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  In  188-t  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Rej)uljlican  National  Committee 
and  in  that  capacity  showed  himself  the 
possessor  of  singular  executive  ability.  He 
is  still  a  member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  his  party,  and  as  one  of  the  executive 
board  ranks  with  its  most  trusted  advisers. 
In   1888   he   was   a  delegate-at-large  to  the 


Republican    National    Convention    of    that 
year,    was   chosen   chairman   of  the  delega- 
tion, and  took  a  pniiiiincMt  part  in   bringing 
about  the  nomination  of  President  Harrison, 
and  was  engaged   in   the   active  work  of  the 
campaign  wliicli  I'oljowed.      Although  still  a 
young    man     for     one     so     prominent,    Mr. 
Fesseuden  has  had  a  rare  ex])ericnce  of  men 
and    events.      He   began   his   career  by  val- 
iantly facing  the  enemies  of  his  country  on 
the  field  of  battle.      While  in  the  army  and 
since,  his  military  and  social  relations  have 
brought  him   into   contact  with   almost  all 
the  prominent  men  in  public  life.      His  great 
political  activity   in   recent  years  has  kept 
him  in  close  touch  with  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  all   jjarts  of  the  country.      He    is 
known  as  a  man   of  strict   integrity,    high 
intelligence  and  infinite  resources,   an  able 
and  trustworthy  executive  officer  and  a  wise 
and    experienced    manager   and    counselor. 
He  is  renowned  at  the  bar  for  the  care  he 
bestows  on  the  preparation  of  his  cases  and 
for  the  skill  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
presents  them.      It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
more  powerful  or  successful  advocate  in  the 
state  than  Mr.  Fesseuden  in  a  cause  involving 
a  great  principle  or  a  public  benefit.      He  has 
the  reputation  among  his  colleagues  of  being 
a  formidable  antagonist  at  any  time,   being 
not    only  skillful,    thorough   and    eloquent, 
but  likewise  powerful  in  his  influence  over 
juries.     Mr.   Fesseuden  has    few    equals    in 
personal  popularity.      He   seems  to   possess 
the  art  of  holding  the  many  friends  whom 
his   many  fine  qualities   of  head   and  heart 
draw  to  him.     If  there  is  one  class  of  citi- 
zens in  whose  esteem  he  stands  higher  than 
in  any  other  it  is  probably  the  veteran  sol- 
diers, with  whom,  not  only  in  Connecticut, 
but  in  manj^  other  states  where  he  is  known, 
he  is  a  prime  favorite.      He  was  one  of  the 
founders   of  the   Army   and  Navy   Club  of 
Connecticut,  of  which  he  is  still  a  meniljer. 
He  is  a  meml>er  of  the  military  order  of  the 
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Loyal  Legion,  and  also  of  numerous  civil 
bodies,  including  the  Bar  Association  of 
Fairfield  county,  of  wliieh  be  has  been 
president  for  many  years.  He  is  also  direc- 
tor of  tbe  Stamford  National  Bank,  The 
Stamford  Loan  and  Trust  Com]iany  and 
other  financial  institutions.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
Superior  Courts,  State's  Attorney  for  Fair- 
field county  for  tbe  term  of  two  years  and 
by  successive  reappointmettts  still  holds  that 
office.  His  j)rivate  practice  is  very  large, 
covering  almost  every  department  of  law, 
as  hi.s  learning  seems  to  include  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  He  was  married 
June  26,  1873,  to  Helen  M.,  daughter  of 
Theodore  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
They  have  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 


GENERAL  LUCIUS  A.  BARBOUR. 

Lucius  A.  Barisour  of  Hartford,  ex-Ad- 
jutant General  of  Connecticut,  ex-State  Rep- 
resentative, and  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Willimantic  Linen  Co.  since  1884,  is  the 
son  of  Lucius  and  Harriet  L.  Barbour.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Canton,  Connecticut. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Madi- 
son, Indiana,  January  26,  1846,  and  came 
to  Hartford  in  early  life.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Hartford  high  school,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1864.  He  entered  the 
Charter  Oak  Bank  in  18()4  as  clerk,  was  ap- 
pointed teller  in  1866  and  held  that  j)osition 
until  1871,  when  he  resigned  for  the  purjjose 
of  spending  two  years  of  travel  in  Europe. 
Having  a  fondness  for  military  affairs,  he 
enlisted  Se])tember  9,  1865,  as  a  private  in 
the  Hartford  City  Guard,  then  attached  to 
the  First  regiment  as  Battery  D,  after  having 
served  as  an  honorary  member  in  the  same 
company  from  March  22,  1865.  His  promo- 
tion and  advancement  was  rapid,  having  the 


widest  notice  in  the  State.  In  his  civic  and 
business  relations  he  had  been  exceptionally 
brilliant  and  successful,  and  in  his  military 
career,  his  instincts  and  tastes  together  with 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  what  makes  the 
true  soldier,  entitled  him  to  the  j)lace  of  a 
leader  from  the  outset.  In  1871,  he  resigned 
from  the  comjjany  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
was  out  of  the  service  until  February  1, 
1875,  when  he  was  elected  major  of  the 
First  regiment.  December  29,  1876,  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  advanced 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment  June  26, 
1878.  He  was  in  command  of  the  regiment 
at  the  Yorktown  Centennial  in  1881,  and 
won  a  national  reputation  by  the  splendid 
efficiency  and  discipline  which  his  organiza- 
tion displayed.  The  memorable  visit  of  his 
regiment  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  Yorktown  annivei'sary 
and  resulted  in  their  attainment  of  the  high- 
est military  praise.  The  celebrated  London 
war  correspondent,  Archibald  Forbes,  paid 
Gen.  Barbour  a  high  trilmte,  well  deserved  by 
the  superb  cftprit  dc  corpif  which  prevailed  in 
his  command.  He  resigned  the  command  of 
the  regiment  November  12,  1884.  He  was 
selected  adjutant  general  of  the  State  under 
Gov.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  January  10,  1889, 
and  the  selection  met  universal  ajiproval 
throughout  the  State.  He  brought  to  the 
position  the  ri])e  military  experience  of  years, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  new  position 
displayed  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  details  as  in  all  other  positions  held  by 
him.  In  1879  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  his  position 
there  was  the  same  earnest,  painstaking  leg- 
islator, and  greatly  added  to  his  reputation 
and  poiiularity.  He  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  Battle  Flag  Day,  being  a  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  which  had  the 
arrangements  in  charge.  He  resigned  his 
commission  as  adjutant-general  January  10, 
1890.     General  Barbour  is  still  a  young  man, 
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but  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which 
he  has  hokl  make  him  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  his  adopted  city.  He  is  a  man 
of  wide  culture,  and  he  surrounds  hiinself 
with  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  His  home 
is  one  of  artistic  taste  and  beauty.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1877,  Harriet  E.  Barnes  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  a  daughter  of  Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
the  eiiiineut  book  publisher.  General  Bar- 
bour is  a  director  of  the  Charter  Oak  Xa- 
tional  Bank,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
H.  C.  Judd  &  Root. 


MAJOR   JOHN   C.   KINNEY. 

JoHX  CoDDixr.Tox  KixNEv,  a  prominent 
and  ]ioj)ular  citizen  of  Hartford,  ex-officer  of 
the  Union  army,  late  commandant  of  the 
First  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard  of 
Connecticut,  and  postmaster  of  Hartford, 
was  born  at  Nassau,  Rensselaer  county, 
N.  Y.,  February  21,  1839,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  the  city  named  April  22,  1891. 
Major  Kinney  was  a  noble  type  of  the 
American  citizen-soldier.  In  his  nature  the 
honorable  martial  instincts  of  the  patriot 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  peaceful  dis- 
position, the  refinement  and  the  graces  of 
the  man  of  culture,  thought  and  sentiment. 
These  widely  diverse  but  equally  praise- 
worthy traits  were  his  by  inheritance;  and 
his  life  fell  in  times  which  permitted  him  to 
exemplify  how  perfectly  each  could  be  exer- 
ci.sed  in  its  legitimate  sphere.  The  Kinney 
family  has  long  been  one  of  respectability 
and  worth  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states. 
A  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Capt.  Ezra  Kinne  (the  final  ••y"  was 
added  by  later  generations)  of  Preston,  now 
Griswold,  Connecticut,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  who  did  good  service  in  the 
Connecticut  contingent  of  Washington's 
army.     So  also  was  his  maternal  great  grand- 


father, Capt.  Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  of 
"the  New  Jersey  line,"  to  whom,  in  1878, 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  voted  a  sword 
for  special  bravery  iu  the  field.  'I'liis  gal- 
lant officer,  who  was  twice  taken  ])ris()ner 
by  the  British,  and  four  times  wounded,  was 
finally  killed  in  liattlc  at  Springfield,  New 
Jersey,  in  1780.  Tlie  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  Rev.  Ezra  Denison 
Kinney,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety  who 
labored  in  the  Christian  ministry  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  married  aMissIIearne,  niece 
of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  J.  Coddington,  who 
was  postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  adminstration  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. The  Rev.  Mr.  Kinney  and  his  family 
reinoved  from  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  to  Darien, 
Conn.,  in  181:0.  John  C.  Kinney,  who  was 
the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  academy  and  high  school 
in  Greenwood.  He  entered  "Yale"  in  1857 
and  was  graduated  in  1861,  among  his  class- 
mates being  a  number  who,  like  himself, 
subsequently  achieved  distinction.  Imme- 
diately after  graduating  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  but  being  soon  convinced  that  his 
country  required  his  services  in  the  field, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  chose  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  disdaining  to  accept 
the  rank  offered  him  for  which  he  knew  he 
was  not  then  qualified,  he  enlisted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  as  a  private  soldier  in  Company 
"K,"  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Volunteers.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  first  sergeant  of  Company  "A," 
and  not  long  afterwards  won  the  commission 
of  lieutenant  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  On 
April  14,  1863,  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Irish  Bend,  La.,  but  remained  with 
his  company  to  the  end  of  the  engagement, 
winning  honorable  mention  for  his  bravery 
in  the  official  report  of  the  general  com- 
manding. At  Port  Hudson,  in  June,  1863, 
he  was  one  of  the  volunteers  to  lead  the  "for- 
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lorii-lioj)e-stormiug  column."  Promoted  to 
the  adjutancy  of  his  regiment,  he  served  with 
it  in  the  Red  River  campaign  under  General 
Banks,  in  1864.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was 
ordered  on  detached  service  as  acting  signal 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  on  Admiral  Farragut's  flag- 
ship, the  "Hartford,"  from  August  3rd  to 
November,  1864.  During  the  passage  of  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  August 
5,  1864,  he  transmitted  the  orders  from  Ad- 
miral Farragut  to  the  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
In  the  last  cainpaign  of  the  war  he  served  as 
signal  oflicer  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fred 
Steele,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Blakeley, 
Ala.,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  mission  of  which  was  to 
look  after  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  two  years 
to  experimenting  in  cotton  planting  in  Flor- 
ida, and  while  there  served  as  supervisor  of 
Duval  county.  On  his  return  to  Connecti- 
cut he  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  Daily  American,  having  ])revi- 
ously  entered  the  field  of  journalism  through 
contributions  to  several  well-known  news- 
papers of  graphic  descriptions  of  experiences 
at  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  summer  of  1872 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hartford  Courunt, 
where  he  displayed  so  much  ability  that  he 
was  frequently  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  that  journal  during  the  absence  of 
its  editor-in-chief.  Although  he  entered 
Hartford  almost  a  total  stranger,  he  made 
friends  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  he  1)0- 
came  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  Maj.  Kin- 
ney was  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics, 
and  when  only  seventeen  years  old  was  sec- 
retary of  a  Fremont  club  in  Greenwich.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  "Wide  Awakes"  in 
1860,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1882  he  was  appoint- 
ed United  States  marshal  by  President  Ar- 
thur,   and    served   until   the  appointment  of 


his  successor  by  President  Cleavland,  in  1886. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Hartford  by 
President  Harrison,  in  1890,  and  then  sev- 
ered his  official  connection  with  the  Courant, 
although  remaining  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  its  columns.  He  was  commissioned 
major  of  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard  in  1882. 
The  first  suggestion  of  his  name  for  every 
one  of  these  offices — civil  and  military — was 
made  without  his  knowledge,  and  they  came 
to  him  without  any  personal  solicitation  or 
effort  on  his  part.  As  an  author  Maj.  Kin- 
ney achieved  a  wide  reputation.  One  of  his 
best  known  articles,  entitled  "Farragut  at 
Mobile  Bay,"  is  embodied  in  the  Century 
Company's  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War."  This  paper  is  said  by  naval  officers 
to  be  the  most  accurate  and  graphic  story 
ever  written  of  this  remarkable  fight.  He 
also  contributed  "Hartford  County  in  the 
Rebellion"  to  the  "Memorial  History  of 
Hartford  County."  Maj.  Kinney  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a 
companion  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
comrade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  also  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  of  Hartford,  being  secretary  of  the  lat- 
ter from  its  organization  in  1879  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  for  several  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Mohan  Indian  conference.  As 
a  graduate  of  "Yale"  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  that  institution  and  was  prominent 
in  its  alumni  association.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  he  officiated  as  gi-and  marshal.  He 
was  also  chief  marshal  of  the  Buckingham 
Day  parade  in  1884,  and  a  most  efficient  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  parade  on  Battle  Flag 
Day,  in  1879.  Kindly,  sincere  and  thorough 
in  everything  he  undertook,  he  won  successes 
as  easily  as  he  did  friends.  He  was  always 
ready  to  serve  another,  and  was  constantly 
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onsasxed  in  siu-li  sclf-sacrificinsx  lalxir.  His 
syiujiathy  and  ai<l  went  out  to  all  in  suffering 
or  distress;  an<l  the  widows  and  orphans,  the 
lanio,  the  l)lin(l  and  the  inipovi'rislicd,  the 
veterans  of  the  war  and  the  Indian  wards  of 
the  nation,  all  found  in  him  a  friend  ujion 
whom  dependenee  eould  he  placed  in  every 
eniergeney.  His  eivie  laViors  of  an  unofficial 
nature  were  peculiarly  helpful  and  henefieent, 
and  embraced  a  wide  range  of  effort.  He 
took  a  s|iecial  jiride  in  the  Foot  Guard,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  its 
present  admirable  armory,  and  as  the  bat- 
talion followed  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
each  member  sorrowed  as  for  a  personal 
friend.  ^laj.  Kinney  died  in  the  full  bloom 
of  his  usefulness,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  men  in  the  State,  anil 
also  one  of  the  most  loved.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Connecticut  as  one  of  her 
bravest  soldiers  and  gentlest  gentlemen.  He 
was  married  March  7,  1867,  to  Miss  Sara 
Thomson,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Thomson  of  Xew  Haven.  Mrs.  Kinney  is 
well  known  in  the  State  through  her  promi- 
nent connection  with  the  Connecticut  Indian 
Association  and  her  kindly  helpfulness  in 
nianv  religious  and  charitalde  works. 


HON.  V.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Valentine  Buet  Ciiamkerlaix,  jndge  of 
the  city  court  of  New  Britain,  president  of 
the  Mechanics'  National  bank  in  that  city, 
ex-state  treasurer  and  late  captain  in  the 
Seventh  regiment,  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
was  born  at  Colebrook  River,  Litchfield 
county,  Conn.,  April  13,  1833.  He  comes 
of  Puritan  stock,  is  of  the  sixth  generation 
of  his  name  in  New  England,  and  a  de.scend- 
ant  of  Jacob  Chamberlain,  who  resided  at 
Newton,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  in  the 
■second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     A 


son  of  the  latter,  Jason  by  naine,  born  in 
1701,  moved  from  Newton  to  the  town  of 
Holliston,  about  eighteen  iniles  west  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1721.  A  son  of  Jason  Chamberlain, 
named  Samuel,  together  with  his  son,  whose 
name  was  Samuel  Clark  Clianiberlain,  moved 
froniHolliston  to  Sandistield,  Berksliir<'  coun- 
ty, Mass.,  in  1770.  The  last  named  married 
AnnaConklin,  daughter  of  Thomas  Conklin, 
of  Colebrook,  Conn.  One  of  his  sons,  Abi- 
ram  Chamberlain,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  ailopted  the  profession  of  sur- 
veyor and  civil  engineer,  in  which  he  gained 
wide  repute.  He  possessed  great  natural 
ability,  was  a  man  of  mark  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  at  one  time  represented  his 
town  in  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  He 
also  filled  other  positions  of  honor,  trust  and 
res])onsibility,  and  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred October  14,  1871,  left  behind  him  an 
enviable  record  as  a  citizen,  and  an  unsullied 
name.  He  married,  in  1829,  Miss  Ruth 
Sophronia  Burt  (who  died  October  4,  1889) 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  Burt,  an  esteemed  resi- 
dent of  Sandisfield,  Mass.  They  had  six 
children — three  died  in  childhood.  Three 
are  now  living — Aliiram  Chamberlain,  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  National  Bank  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  and  Cornelia  A.,  wife  of  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Mitchell,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Pat> 
ents.  Valentine  Burt  Chamberlain,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  child 
and  the  oldest  living.  He  was  reared  in  a 
home  dominated  by  Christian  principles  and 
was  bred  to  all  the  sturdy  virtues  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  had  distinguished 
his  New  England  ancestors.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Suffield  Literary 
Institute,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Hon. 
William  C.  Case.  Upon  graduating  at  the 
institute  he  entered  Williams  College.  Here 
he  had  as  college  mate  and  friend,  James  A. 
Garfield,  afterwai-d  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  above 
him  and  about  one  year  his  senior.     While 
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he  was  at  college  his  father  removed  to  New 
Britain,  and  thither  went  Valentine  after  his 
graduation,  in  1857,  and  at  once  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Seth  E. 
Case,  Esq.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  following  year  he  established 
Tlif:  Xiw  liritaiit  iV<,-«\s,  which  he  conducted 
with  ability  during  its  brief  existence.  In 
May,  1S61,  he  was  chosen  assistant  clerk  of 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives. 
His  patriotic  feelings  had  been  stirred  to 
their  very  depths  by  the  call  of  the  Federal 
government  for  defenders  and,  in  August, 
1861,  so  soon  as  he  could  free  himself  from 
his  duties  at  the  State  Capitol,  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  in  Company  "A,"  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers, — the  company  re- 
cruited by  Gen.  Hawley,  upon  his  return 
from  service  under  the  call  for  three  months' 
troops.  Soon  after  his  enlistment,  Mr. 
Chaml)erlain  was  elected  second  lieutenant 
of  the  company.  With  his  regiment  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  occupation  of  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C,  and  in  the  brilliant  siege  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski, and  by  his  courage  and  address  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  superiors.  In 
July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy 
of  his  company,  and  during  the  ensuing  year 
was  engaged  with  it  in  arduous  service  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  He  was  in 
the  memorable  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  July 
11,  1863.  When  the  column  was  formed 
for  the  attack  he  was  given  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  picked  battalion  of  his 
regiment  which  was  gallantly  led  by  Col. 
Daniel  C.  Rodman.  With  a  bravery  which 
has  scarcely  ever  been  exceeded,  this  gallant 
little  band  of  heroes  charged  across  the  sand 
beach  and  up  the  slope  to  the  very  crest  of 
the  fort,  in  the  face  of  a  raking  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  which  poured  upon  it  with  deadly 
effect.  Capt.  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the 
handful  of  men  who  scaled  the  rebel  parai)et 
and  were  cajitured  within  the  fort,  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  assault  having  carried  them 


so  far  that  escape  was  impossible.  Outnum- 
bered and  overpowered  they  were  led  away 
to  jjrison,  and  not  until  March  1,  1865,  was 
Capt.  Chamberlain  released.  The  year  and 
seven  months  of  his  imprisonment  were  full 
of  experiences  never  to  be  forgotten  by  this 
gallant  officer.  After  a  short  term  at  Charles- 
ton he  was  sent  to  Columbia  and,  while  there, 
managed  to  escape.  His  companion  in  this 
thrillingadventurewasMaj.  Henry  W.  Camp, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  fellow-prisoner.  By 
careful  observation,  long  continued,  these 
two  officers  learned  the  plan  of  their  prison 
and  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. They  also  managed  to  secrete  a  small 
supply  of  food  and  two  blankets.  Leaving 
dummies  to  represent  them  in  their  quarters, 
when  the  evening  count  should  be  made,  they 
loitered  behind  in  the  kitchen  to  which  they 
obtained  access  without  exciting  suspicion, 
and  through  it  passed  to  the  wood-shed  be- 
yond, and  thence,  by  removing  a  board  in 
the  jail  fence,  to  liberty.  Cautiously  they 
made  their  way  through  the  town  to  the  rail- 
road track,,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Over 
dangerous  trestles,  through  swamps,  dense 
woods  and  swollen  streams,  hungry,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  they  proceeded  laboriously 
for  six  days,  making  their  progress  mostly 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  frequently  drench- 
ed to  the  skin  by  heavy  rains,-  and  often  put 
to  their  wits"  end  to  escape  observation. 
Their  food  was  ground  parched  corn,  which, 
although  nutritious,  looked  and  tasted  like 
so  much  wet  sawdust,  and  was  all  too  small 
in  quantity  to  permit  a  single  hearty  meal. 
After  enduring  almost  incredible  hardshij)s, 
their  clothing  in  tatters  and  their  bodies 
torn  and  bleeding  by  frequent  encoun- 
ters with  briers  and  thorns,  they  were 
well  on  their  way  to  the  Union  lines  when 
they  were  reeajitured  and,  being  taken 
back,  were  subjected  to  considerable  harsh 
treatment.  They  learned  from  their  cap- 
tors    that     during     the     time     they    were 
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]inshiiig  through  the  woods  and  swaniiis, 
bloo<lhouiuls  were  inirsuing  them.  From 
Columbia  Capt.  Chamberlain  was  trans- 
ferred to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  March  1, 
1865,  paroled  at  Wilmington,  X.  C,  where 
he  found  his  regiment.  Before  he  could  be 
exchanged  tlie  war  was  at  an  end  and  Cajit. 
Chamberlain  re-signed  his  commission  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.*  The  people  of  New  Brit- 
ain, being  aware  of  his  coming,  quietly  nomi- 
nateil  him  representative  for  the  state  legis- 
lature and  he  was  elected  by  a  vote  which 
left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  their  good  will. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  he 
joined  with  Maj.  John  C.  Kinney,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  starting  a  cotton  ])laiitation 
in  Florida,  on  the  St.  John's  rivei-,  but,  as 
he  humoi'ously  describes  it,  "that  occupation 
enlarged  his  experience  at  the  expense  of 
his  bank  account."  During  his  two  years' 
residence  in  Florida  he  had  acquired  some 
prominence  among  the  Republicans  of  that 
state,  and  when  he  came  North  in  1868,  he 
bore  credentials  as  a  delegate  from  Florida 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  met  at  Chicago  in  May  of  that  year. 
As  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  appointed 
on  the  committee  on  permanent  organization, 
and  it  was  his  vote  that  made  Gen.  llawley 
president  of  that  convention,  which  first 
nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  the  jiresidency  of 
the  United  States.  Capt.  Chamberlain  served 
for  several  years  as  assistant  to  Col.  Daniel 
C.  Redman,  pension  agent  in  Connecticut. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  New 
Britain  city  court,  then  just  established, 
and,  with  the  excejjtion  of  four  years,  has 
held  that  office  by  successive  reappointments 
by  the  Legislature  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  successive  re-elections  he  filled  the  office 
also  of  judge  of  probate  for  the  Berlin  dis- 

».Vofe.  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  tlie  experience 
of  Capt.  Chamberlain  and  Maj.  Camp,  during  this  eventful 
week,  may  be  found  in  the  biography  of  the  latter  published 
under  the  title  of '  -The  Knightly  Soldier,"  and  written  by  the 
EeT.  H.  Clay  Trumbull.— Ed. 


trict  a  number  of  years.  In  1884  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  first  district  of  Connec- 
ticut to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago.  In  the  saine  year  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  serv- 
ing one  term  of  two  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1872.  Judge  Chamberlain  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  public  schools  of  New  Britain, 
and.  as  an  active  and  influential  meml)er  of 
the  school  board  of  the  city  for  twelve  years 
or  more,  has  been  of  great  service  to  them 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  his 
interest  extending  to  all  institutions  devoted 
to  public  instruction.  A  man  of  fine  culti- 
vation he  is  especially  happy  in  his  public 
addresses,  a  number  of  which  have  been 
printed  and  given  wide  circulation.  On 
Friday,  February  21,  1890,  an  Ainerican 
flag  was  presented  by  the  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  to  the  New  Britain 
high  school,  and  the  following  words,  which 
attest  his  felicitous  style,  were  spoken  by 
him  to  the  ])Upils  of  the  school: 

'•On  the  first  day  of  March,  1865,  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  I  saw,  as  they  came  into 
our  lines,  several  thousand  Union  soldiers, 
paroled  jtrisouers  of  war.  Many  were 
ragged  and  hungry.  Many  of  them  had 
been  prisoners  for  mouths;  some  even  for 
years.  Day  after  day  they  had  seen  the  sun 
rise  and  set;  but  the  'sjilendid  scenery  of  the 
sky'  brought  no  day-spring  into  their  hearts. 
At  night  thev  had  watched  the  procession 
of  the  stars;  but  of  the  stars,  none  brought 
hope  to  them  save  one,  and  that  the  North 
star,  which  nightly  came  and  stood  over 
their  homes.  That  brought  to  their  hearts 
hope  and  joy.  During  all  those  months 
they  had  seen  no  flag  save  the  flag  which  to 
them  represented  treason,  upon  which  they 
had  Ijcen  compelled  to  gaz-e. 

'•But  now  they  were  free,  and  stood  once 
more  upon  their  country's  soil,  over  which 
floated  their  country's  flag.  Gray-headed 
men,  ragged  and  hungry,  waited  not  for 
nourishment  of  the  body,  Vmt  seizejl  the  old 
flag  and  kissed  it  as  a  mother  kisses  her 
babe. 
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"What  (lid  tlie  flag  represent  to  tliem? 
It  stood  for  the  new  nation  of  whicli  Lin- 
coln spoke:  'Conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.'  It  was  to  them  a  composite 
])icture  in  which  were  the  portraits  of  all 
whom  tliey  loved  at  home. 

"What  was  that  flag?  'Only  a  piece  of 
bunting,'  some  might  say,  'red  and  white 
stripes,  a  fleld  of  blue  and  stars  therein!' 
Wliat  did  it  represent  to  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
and  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  Foote  and 
Farragut?  The  same  as  to  every  private 
soldier.  The  flag  stood  for  this  new  nation, 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  to  up- 
hold that  j)ro]iosition  and  make  it  possible 
that  every  member  of  the  nation  should 
have  the  oj)portuuity  as  well  as  the  right  to 
the  pui'suit  of  happiness,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  for  which  the  nation 
stood.  To  accomplish  this  there  was  one 
great  evil  wliich  must  be  removed;  one 
thing  that  jireveuted  the  consummation  of 
the  great  purpose.  There  was  one  thing 
that  kept  men  apart.  Until  it  was  removed 
they  could  not  love  each  other.  That  evil 
was  slavery,  and  by  the  war  slavery  was 
removed.  That  made  it  possible — which  it 
had  not  been  before — for  all  the  membei's  of 
this  great  nation  to  love  each  other  with 
true  affection.  What  did  Grant  say  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  those  whom  we  had 
lately  called  rebels?  He  called  to  them,  as 
Nelson  is  said  to  have  called  to  the  Danes 
over  the  waves  of  the  Baltic:  'Ye  are 
briitliers!  Ye  are  men!  And  we  conquer 
but  to  save.' 

"But  I  must  not  detain  you.  I  rejoice  to 
look  into  your  young  faces  and  bright  eyes 
so  full  of  ho]ie.  I  congratulate  you  on  be- 
ing young.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  am  grow- 
ing old;  but  I  rejoice  to  remember  my 
youth.  I  want  you  to  be  faithful  to  that 
new  nation  of  wliich  Lincoln  spoke,  and  to 
its  flag.  I  want  you  so  to  live  that  wlien 
you  go  forth  from  beneath  these  stars  you 
shall  dwell  among  the  stars  that  are  above." 

As  a  business  man  Judge  Chamlierlain  is 
noted  for  his  j)robity  and  sound  judgment. 
It  was  these  qualities  which  in  1887  led  to 
his  election  as  president  of  the  Mechanics' 


National  Bank  of  New  Britain,  one  of  the 
lea<ling  institutions  of  its  class  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  is  treasurer  of  the  Burritt  Savings 
Bank,  which  commenced  business  October  1, 
1891.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Stanley 
Works  of  New  Britain,  and  a  director  in 
several  other  local  corporations.  He  is  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Rej)ublic  and  has  served  four  terms  as  com- 
mander of  Stanley  Post,  No.  11,  Department 
of  Connecticut.  He  is  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a  member  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Conimandery  of  The  Loyal  Legion.  His 
speeches  in  connection  with  Memorial  Day 
exercises  and  other  soldier  celebrations  are 
models  of  jiatriotic  oratory  and  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  popularity,  although 
that  has  its  real  basis  in  liis  faithful  record 
in  the  fleld  as  well  as  his  honorable,  judicial 
and  business  career.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
size  and  easy  manner,  kindly  and  courteous 
to  all  and  as  generous  in  heart  as  he  is  strong 
in  brawn  and  brain.  He  was  married  in  the 
South  Congregational  Church  at  New  Brit- 
ain, on  May  17,  1871,  to  Miss  Anna  I. 
Smitli,  daughter  of  E.  N.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
New  Britain,  and  they  have  ten  children — 
three  boys  and  seven  girls.  In  tlie  social 
life  of  New  Britain  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  leading  figures,  loved  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  have  the  honor  of  their  acquaintance. 
Judge  Cliamberlain  is  the  jiresident  of  the 
New  Britain  Club,  the  leading  social  organ- 
ization of  tlie  city,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
its  principal  business  men. 


HON.   SOLOMON  LUCAS. 

Solomon  Lucas  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  New  London  county  bar,  and  State's 
Attorney  for  the  county.  The  story  of  his 
life   is  the  story  of  a  long,   steady,  single- 
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liaiukHl  liijlit,  ahvay  against  heavy  odds,  eiid- 
int!;  in  an  luinovaljle  sut'coss;  not  an  unusual 
story  among  jiiihlic  men  in  America,  but 
such  an  one  as,  nevertheless,  men  do  not  tire 
of  telling  and  of  reading.  His  parents,  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  Lucas,  came  from  England  in 
1831,  and  settled  at  Norwich,  where  Solo- 
mon, their  sixth  sou,  was  born  April  1,  1831!. 
He  was  still  a  child  of  a  family  of  ten,  when 
■  they  were  all  left  orj)hans  and  scantily  pro- 
vided for,  by  the  deaths,  at  no  long  interval, 
of  both  father  and  mother.  The  first  ques- 
tion— the  question  of  daily  subsistence  was 
solved  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  by  putting 
him  on  a  farm  to  work  for  his  board  and 
clothes — not  an  easy  life,  but  a  wholesome 
one,  and  one  in  which,  amid  all  discourage- 
ments, there  was  always  one  door  of  hope  —  the 
door  of  the  district  schoolhouse  —  which  was 
open  to  him  every  winter.  In  this  life  he 
continued  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  then 
went  to  work  till  he  was  nineteen — almost  a 
man,  without  influence  or  resources,  and 
with  his  education  (beyond  the  rudiments  of 
the  country  district  school)  yet  to  be  begun. 
The  odds  were  against  him  still.  But  he  did  not 
give  it  uji.  He  had  chosen  his  profession, 
the  law,  and  a  lawyer  he  was  resolved  to  be. 
He  stuck  doggedly  to  his  studies  in  private 
and  in  the  high  school,  teaching  school 
through  part  of  the  year  to  pay  for  being 
taught  through  the  rest  of  it.  At  length  he 
was  able  to  enter  the  Albany  law  school, 
and  having  studied  further  in  the  office  of 
John  T.  Wait  (now  the  senior  of  the  bar  of 
Connecticut),  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
April,  1861,  and  opened  a  law  office  in  his 
native  city  of  Norwich  in  1862,  though  liv- 
ing across  the  river  in  the  town  of  Preston. 
Here  he  had  a  narrow  escape.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  his  Preston  neighbors,  observing 
the  energetic  young  fellow,  with  a  ready  in- 
terest in  the  public  welfare  as  well  as  in  his 
own,  and  taking  his  legitimate  share  in  the 
town  politics,  should  be  heartily  willing  to 


give  him  a  friendly  push  forward — as  they 
did  by  sending  him  to  represent  their  town 
ill  the  Legislature  of  18()!).  He  was  one  of 
the  youngest  members  of  that  l»i)dy,  but  an 
active  and  efficient  member,  taking  a  part  in 
the  ])iiblic  business  of  that  stormy  time, 
which  won  him  wide  recognition  throughout 
the  state.  It  needed  a  cool  and  determined 
iriind,  not  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  allure- 
ments of  a  })olitical  career,  so  hopefully 
begun,  from  that  settled  plan  of  professional 
life  which  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing 
through  such  immense  difficulties.  But  his 
resolution  and  self-possession  were  equal  to 
the  exigency.  After  the  conclusion  of  his 
one  term  in  the  legislature,  he  constantly 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  jiolitical 
office.  His  present  acknowledged  eminence 
as  a  lawyer  could  hardly  have  been  jtur- 
chased  at  any  less  sacrifice.  The  personal 
qualities  that  appear  in  this  record  of  his 
earlier  life  will  lead  one  in  advance  to 
estimate  the  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Lucas  as  a 
lawyer — a  persistent,  tenacious,  unrelaxing 
grip  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  client,  never 
more  manifest  than  when  his  client  is  the 
state,  and  its  interests  the  interests  of  good 
order  and  good  morals;  and  a  capacity  for 
sustained  hard  work  and  for  the  mastery  of 
details,  for  which  his  whole  life  has  been  a 
training.  The  position  of  State's  Attorney 
for  New  London  county,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1889,  and  which  he  still  holds, 
gives  him  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  ju-ofessioiial  talents, 
among  them,  that  formidable  jiower  as  an 
examiner  of  witnesses,  which  makes  him  a 
terror  to  conscious  criminals  and  willful 
])crjurers.  A  veteran  lawyer  who  has  had 
ani])le  opportunity  of  knowing  Mr.  Lucas 
both  as  collaborator  and  as  competitor,  as 
associate  and  as  antag(jiiist,  gives  his  esti- 
niate  of  him  in  these  words:  "Mr.  Lucas 
is  a  bright,  keen,  successful  lawyer,  earnestly 
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devoted  to  his  profession;  one  who  takes 
great  care  of  his  clients  and  is  not  dismayed 
by  any  opposition.  He  has  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  winning  the  high  position  which 
he  occupies  as  an  attorney  and  advocate." 
If  we  were  to  stop  at  this  point,  we  should 
make  the  very  unjust  impression  that  this 
eminent  lawyer  is  nothing  but  a  lawyer. 
Those  who  have  known  him  in  his  home,  in 
his  library,  in  the  relations  of  church  and 
society,  and  the  larger  number  who  know 
him  as  an  enterprising  citizen  whose  success- 
ful private  enterprises  contribute  to  the 
general  advantage,  and  whose  quick  practi- 
cal intelligence  and  executive  efficiency  have 
again  and  again  been  given  freely  to  the 
public  service,  could  testify  to  what  he  is, 
not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  man.  Mr. 
Lucas  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Crosby,  daughter  of  th&  late  Iliram 
Crosby,  Esq.,  manufacturer  of  Norwich. 
After  only  ten  years  of  wedlock,  she  was 
removed  from  his  side  by  death.  From  that 
time  he  has  remained  a  widower,  devoted 
to  the  accomplished  education  of  his  two 
motherless  daughters,  each  of  whom  in  suc- 
cession has  carried  off  the  highest  honors  in 
the  course  of  academic  studv. 


HON.   HENRY  C.  ROBINSON. 

Henry  Cornelius  Robinson,  LL.  D.,  an 
eminent  citizen  and  lawyer  of  Hartford,  ex- 
mayor  of  that  city,  ex-member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  ex-fish  commissioner  of 
Connecticut,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
August  28,  1832.  He  is  a  younger  son  of 
the  late  David  Franklin  and  Anne  Seymour 
Robinson,  highly  esteemed  residents  of  Hart- 
ford, and  through  both  descends  from  the 
first  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  On 
the  [laternal  side  he  traces  his  ancestry  to 


Thomas  Robinson  (jiossibly  a  kinsman  of  llie 
Rev.  John  Robinson,  the  venerated  pastor 
of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims)  who  came  from 
England  among  the  earlier  arrivals  and,  in 
1667,  settled  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  where 
a  party  of  non-conformists,  under  the  Rev. 
Henry  Whitfield,  had  established  themselves 
in  1639.  Through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Denison,  wife  of  Asa 
Seymour,  of  Hartford,  he  descends  in  a  direct 
line  from  William  Brewster  (born  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  in  1560),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  the  ruling  elder  of  Plymouth 
colony.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Hartford  grammar 
school — the  oldest  educational  institution  in 
the  state — and  at  the  high  school  after  its 
union  with  the  first  named.  In  1849  he 
entered  Yale  College  and  was  graduated 
there  with  high  honors  in  1853.  The  class 
of  this  year  was  one  of  more  than  usual  dis- 
tinction, among  its  members  being  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  Minister  to  Germany,  Bishop 
Davies,  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
and  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton,  of  New  York; 
Editors  Isaac  H.  Bromley  and  Geo.  W. 
Smalley,  of  the  JVew  York  Tn'/xnie;  United 
States  Senator  R.  L.  Gibson;  Hon.  Benj.  K. 
Phelps;  the  poet,  E.  C.  Steadman,  and  others 
who  have  already  gained  especial  honors  in 
American  history.  Having  closed  his  col- 
lege course,  Mr.  Robinson  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother, 
Lucius  F.  Robinson,  with  whom,  after  three 
years  of  practice  by  himself,  he  became  as- 
sociated as  a  partner  in  1858,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  relationshi]) 
was  severed  by  death,  in  1861,  subsequent 
to  which  he  managed  his  business  alone  until 
1888.  In  that  year  he  took  his  eldest  son, 
Lucius  F.  Robinson,  into  the  firm  then 
organized  under  the  style  of  H.  C.  &  L.  F. 
Robinsini,  which  is,  to-day,  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  at  tlio  Connecticut  bar,  and  widely 
Iviiowii  ill  the  New  England  and  Jliddle 
States.  Among  the  scientific  subjects  which 
engaged  Mr.  Robinson's  attention  during  his 
earlier  manhood,  that  of  pisciculture — from 
its  important  bearing  on  the  huuiau  food 
supply — was  given  special  study.  In  1866 
Go\eruor  Hawley,  with  a  view  to  giving 
Connecticut  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
researclies  and  knowledge,  a]»])ointcd  him 
fish  commissioner  of  the  state.  Although 
carrying  a  large  law  practice  at  this  period, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  and  at  once  in- 
terested himself  in  experiments  and  legisla- 
tive measures,  looking  to  the  preservation 
and  develoj)ment  of  the  fish  industry  iu 
Connecticut.  "Through  his  instrumentality 
laws  were  placed  on  the  statute  books  provid- 
ing for  the  condemnation  of  the  jwund  fishery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  that  method  of  fishing. 
Before  these  wholesome  laws  could  become 
fairly  oj)erative,  under  partisan  influence 
they  were  rej5ealed  and  others  substituted 
which  were  of  no  practical  use,  as  has  been 
proven,  in  preventing  or  arresting  the 
destruction  of  the  shad  fisheries  in  these 
waters,  in  spite  of  artificial  j)ropagation." 
From  the  same  contemporary  authority 
(juoted,  it  appears  that  "the  first  artificial 
hatch  of  American  shad  was  made  under 
Mr.  Robinson's  direction  as  commissioner, 
associated  with  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Russell, 
before  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  in 
presence  of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
was  a  deeply  interested  spectator  in  the  ex- 
periments and  in  the  legislative  contest  upon 
the  subject  then  in  progress."  In  1872  Mr. 
Robinson  was  nominated  by  the  Kejiublicans 
for  mayor  of  Hartford.  The  city  is  usually 
democratic,  but  Mr.  Robinson's  personal 
popularity  and  the  confidence  rejiosed  in 
him  by  voters  of  all  shades  of  ])olitical 
belief  led  to  his  being  generally  supported, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  over 


his  oppDUcnt.  lie  served  from  1872  to  1S74 
and  gave  the  ]ieople  an  administration  no- 
table for  its  jiurity  and  etlicieucv.  During 
liis  incumbeney  mnnicijial  affairs  were  con- 
ducted on  business  ])rincii)les,  and  while 
every  effort  was  nuule  to  advance  the  general 
welfare,  many  wise  economies  were  jirac- 
ticcd  at  a  great  saving  to  the  tax-payers. 
During  his  administration  and  largely  under 
his  leadership,  Hartford  gained  its  long- 
sought  prize  of  becoming  the  sole  capital 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Robinson  recommended  and 
secured  the  establishment  of  several  of  the 
departmental  commissions  <if  the  <ity.  In 
1879  Mr.  Robinson  represented  the  tnun  of 
Hartford  in  the  General  Assemlily  nf  the 
state,  and  during  the  single  term  that  he 
served  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  num- 
ber of  important  enactments  in  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  including  the  change  iu 
legal  procedure.  Mr.  Robinson  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  as  such  chairman  and  leader  of 
the  house  had  the  exceptional  experience  of 
having  the  action  of  his  committee  sub- 
stantially sustained  by  the  house  in  every  in- 
stance of  its  reports.  Mr.  Robinson  became 
a  republican  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  party  and  has  since  then  supported  its 
principles.  Studying  public  questions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman,  rather 
than  that  of  the  j)olitician,  his  influence  in 
party  affairs  has  always  been  exerted  on  a 
high  plane.  The  distinguished  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  within  his  j)arty  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  nominated 
three  times  by  it  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  again 
in  the  fall  of  1876,  and  again  in  1878 — the 
latter  nomination  he  declined.  In  each  in- 
stance he  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Re])iibli- 
cau  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  whieli 
nominated  Garfield  and  Arthur,  and  was  the 
atithor  of  a  large  part   of  its  phufdnn.      In 
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1887  lie  was  tlie  commissioner  for  Connecti- 
cut at  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia.  Owing  to  his 
large  legal  practice  he  has  been  obliged  to 
decline  a  numljer  of  honoraljle  appointments 
which  have  come  to  him  unsolicited.  His 
connections  with  the  various  institutions  of 
Hartford  are  numerous.  He  is  counsel  for 
many  of  the  leading  corporations  of  the 
state.  In  the  late  suit  of  ijno  warranto  in- 
volving the  question  of  the  state  governor- 
ship, Mr.  Robinson  was  senior  counsel  for 
the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Company,  the  Connecti- 
cut Fire  Insurance  Com])any  and  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company;  a  trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  a  member 
of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade.  In  philan- 
thropic, religious  and  charitable  enterprises 
his  counsel  is  constantly  sought,  and  in  all 
educational  movements  in  his  native  city  he 
is  looked  upon  as  one  whose  rij)e  scholarship, 
as  well  as  civic  pri<le,  may  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly. In  furtherance  of  these  various 
aims  and  objects  he  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  having  held  for  many  years 
a  number  of  responsible  positions  on  com- 
mittees and  as  a  member  of  boards  of 
directors  and  trustees  and  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal associations  of  the  state  and  city.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Hartford  Tract  Society, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
of  Hartford,  and  also  of  the  Hartford  Gram- 
mar School.  He  is  likewise  the  vice-president 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  Connecticut  and 
also  of  that  of  Hartford  county;  a  member  and 
ex-president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association 
of  Hartford;  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  to  which  he  claims  affiliation 
through  descent  from  Col.  Timothy  Robin- 
son, his  great  grandfather,  who  served  hon- 


orably in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In 
the  domain  of  law  Mr.  Robinson  stands 
among  the  foremost  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut bar,  a  position  to  which  he  has 
advanced  through  years  of  diligent  study 
and  industrious  toil,  and  by  a  successful 
practice  of  remarkable  breadth  and  variety. 
His  professional  attainments  are  scholarly, 
and  together  with  his  high  personal  char- 
acter have  gained  him  wide  esteem  and  many 
warm  friendships  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar, 
as  well  as  in  private  life.  He  possesses  rare 
natural  gifts  as  an  orator,  which  have  gained 
added  force  and  brilliancy  from  his  broad 
culture  and  sincere  patriotism.  Some  of  his 
]iublic  efforts  in  this  cajiacity  have  been 
com])limente<l  in  the  warmest  terms  by  capa- 
ble critics,  and  have  contributed  largely  to 
increase  his  ]iopularity.  Ilis  favorite  themes 
are  found  in  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  devo- 
tion to  country  and  to  the  broad  interest  of 
humanity.  A  number  of  his  Memorial  Day 
addresses  evince  the  loftiest  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in 
public  ]>rints.  His  oration  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Putnam  equestrian  statue  at  Brook- 
lyn, Conn.,  in  1871,  has  been  accorded  a 
place  with  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Con- 
necticut's most  gifted  orators.  He  was  the 
memorial  orator  at  the  Hartford  obsequies 
of  President  Garfield  and  Gen.  Grant.  In 
recognition  of  his  finished  scholarship  he 
received  in  1888,  from  his  almft  mutfr,  Yale 
College,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  By 
marriage,  Mr.  Robinson  is  connected  with 
the  famous  Trumbull  family  of  Connecticut, 
his  wife,  born  Eliza  Niles  Trumbull,  being 
a  daughter  of  John  F.  Trumbull  of  Stoning- 
ton.  His  brother,  the  late  Lucius  F.  Rob- 
inson, also  married  into  this  family,  taking  as 
wife,  Eliza  L.  Trumbull,  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Joseph  Trumbull  of  Connecticut; 
and  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  of  Hart- 
ford, married  Sarah  A,  the  elder  sister  of 
INlr.  Robinson.      ISIr.  and  Mrs.  Rol)inson  are 
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the  parents  of  five  ohildron  — Lnt-ius  F.,  Lucy 
T..  (the  wife  of  Mr.  Siiliiey  Trowbridge 
Miller,  of  Detroit,)  Henry  S..  John  T.,  and 
Mary  S.  The  oldest  son,  Mr.  Lucius  F. 
Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1887,  and  is  now  tlic  partner 
of  his  father. 


HON.   JOHN  D  PARK. 

JoHX  DiAXE  Park,  LL.D.,  ex-chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  at  Preston,  Conn.,  on  April  26, 
1819.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a  member 
originally  spelled  the  name  with  a  final  "e," 
and  traces  its  genealogy  back  through  many 
generations  to  the  Earl  of  Wenslcydale,  who 
flourished  a  century  or  more  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
Sir  Robert  Parke,  a  scion  of  this  noble  fam- 
ily, emigrated  from  England  to  America  in 
1630,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
sons.  They  settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  whence 
their  posterity  have  spread  to  many  states, 
and  after  a  generation  or  two  the  name  took 
its  present  orthography.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Park,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  descended  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  Sir  Robert,  and  was  a  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Paul  Park,  a  divine  of  note  in  the 
last  century.  He  was  a  farmer  and  land 
owner,  and  also  carried  on  business  as  a  mer- 
chant. Both  he  and  his  wife  were  natives 
of  Preston,  and  the  latter,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Hannah  Avery,  was  a  daughter  of 
Col.  David  Avery,  of  the  same  town,  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Pos- 
sessed of  ample  means,  the  parents  of  .John 
Duane  Park  gave  him  a  good  education 
which,  beginning  in  the  local  public  schools, 
was  satisfactorily  finished  at  the  Wilbraham 
Academy,  Massachusetts,  then  as  now,  a  cele- 
brated institution  of  learning,  where  he  fit- 
ted for  college.      His  academic  course  being 


completed,  the  young  man  took  up  teach- 
ing as  avocation  and  followed  it  steadily  for 
several  years.  His  aniMiion  was  to  l)ecoine 
a  lawyer,  and  he  gave  the  greater  ]iart  of  his 
leisure  during  this  period  to  the  stu<ly  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  law.  Wlicii  alioul 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  l)egan  a  practical 
course  of  study  in  the  law  offices  of  Edmund 
Perkins,  of  Norwicli,  Conn.  After  leaving 
this  excellent  teacher,  lie  became  a  student 
in  the  offices  of  the  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster, 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  able  jurist 
and  statesman,  who  was  then  a  LTnited  States 
senator,  and  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut,  he  completed 
his  preliminary  studies.  In  1847,  having 
obtained  admission  to  the  bar,  he  opened  a 
law  office  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  at 
that  time  just  entering  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Well-educated  in  a  general  sense,  care- 
fully trained  in  the  law,  and  gifted  with  an 
abundance  of  intellectuality  and  mother  wit, 
he  entered  upon  his  professional  career  more 
than  ordinarily  competent  for  its  varied  du- 
ties, and  speedily  made  his  mark.  In  185-t, 
he  was  elected  county  court  judge  for  New 
London  connty,  for  the  term  of  one  year.  In 
1855,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Norwich  in 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  term  was  honor- 
ed with  an  appointment  as  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  Reappointed  in  1863,  he  served 
until  early  in  the  following  year  when,  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  the  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
appointed  him  to  the  bench  of  that  court. 
At  the  close  of  ten  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  this  eminent  position,  the  Legisla- 
ture appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut,  and  he  retained 
this  exalted  office  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  until  he  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
when  be  was  retired  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  While  a  member 
of  the  bar,  .Judge  Park  built  uj)  a  very  large 
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practice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  was 
noted  for  bis  zeal  and  respected  for  bis  at- 
tainments. No  lawyer  knew  better  tban  be 
bow  to  guard  and  advance  tbe  interests  of 
his  clients,  or  to  plead  a  cause  more  success- 
fully. His  elevation  to  the  bench  caused  no 
surprise  to  those  acquainted  with  tbe  sterling 
worth  of  tbe  man,  and  bis  dignified  course 
while  wearing  tbe  judicial  ermine  reflected 
honor  upon  bis  native  state.  Judge  Park's 
judicial  service,  covering  a  period  of  about 
thirty-six  years,  was  longer  tban  that  of  any 
other  judge  in  tbe  history  of  the  State,  and 
was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  honorable,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  intei'ests  of  tbe  peo- 
ple were  never  in  better  or  cleaner  bauds. 
His  retirement  from  tbe  bench  was  felt  on 
all  sides  as  tbe  loss  of  one  of  tbe  most  worthy 
and  u])rigbt  the  State  had  ever  known. 
Scholarly  by  nature,  Judge  Park  has  not 
confined  bis  reading  and  study  within  pro- 
fessional lines,  but  has  invaded  nearly  every 
realm  of  literature.  His  mind  is  a  store- 
house of  the  most  varied  information,  and 
in  conversation  with  congenial  friends,  he  is 
seen  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  acquirements 
and  the  most  liberal  views.  In  1861,  he  re- 
ceived from  Yale  College  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts;  and  in  1878,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  same  university.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  186-t  to  Miss  Emma  W.  Allen,  tbe 
daughter  of  Deacon  Ira  Allen,  of  Middle- 
town,  Vermont. 


HON.  HENRY  B.   HARRISON. 

IIenrv  BALinvix  Haurisox,  ex-governor 
of  tbe  State  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in  the 
town  and  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  tbe 
lltb  diiy  of  September,  1821.  His  father 
was  a  talented  and  eloquent  member  of  the 
New  llavcii  county  bar,  born  in  the  town  of 


Branford.  The  ancestors  of  Governor  Har- 
rison were  residents  of  Branford  in  tbe  first 
settlement  of  that  town.  His  first  ancestor 
of  the  name  in  this  country,  Thomas  Harri- 
son, was  a  deputy  from  tbe  town  of  Branford 
to  the  assembly,  which  met  at  Hartford  un- 
der the  charter  of  King  Charles,  in  1676. 
This  Thomas  Harrison  was  a  man  of  decided 
capacity.  When  tbe  major  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Branford  removed  from  that 
place  to  New  Jersey,  in  1664,  on  account  of 
their  hostility  to  the  union  between  the  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  colonies,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  Richard  by  name,  left 
Branford  with  tbe  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson. 
Thomas,  however,  believed  that  tbe  colony 
of  Connecticut  was  a  good  place  to  remain 
in,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  union; 
and  that  thereby  membership  in  the  estab- 
lished church  was  no  longer  a  necessary 
qualification  for  admission  to  the  i)rivileges 
of  a  freeman  of  tbe  colony.  Thomas  Harri- 
son died  in  170-1,  leaving  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  colony.  In  the  division  of 
lands,  many  of  tbe  best  locations  from  the 
seashore,  north  as  far  as  the  present  village 
of  Northford,  had  been  taken  by  him,  and 
each  of  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  received  a 
large  and  fertile  farm  in  the  division  of  his 
estate.  Gov.  Harrison  was  educated  at  tbe 
Lancastcrian  School  of  New  Haven,  under 
the  celebrated  English  teacher,  John  E. 
Lovell.  For  a  few  years  he  acted  as  tbe  as- 
sistant of  Mr.  Lovell,  and  be  was  highly  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  the  pu])ils  of  that 
school  who  were  under  his  tuition.  He  en- 
tered Yale  College  in  1842,  and  graduated  in 
1846,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class, 
being  the  valedictorian.  Immediately  after 
gnuluatiou  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  entered 
at  once  upon  a  fine  pi-actice,  and  within  a 
very  few  years  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  tbe  State.  He  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  profession  with  great 
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success,  making  a  fine  reputation,  especially 
as  a  corporation  lawyer,  anil  as  a  successful 
advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 
He  retiroil  I'nnii  active  jiractice  about  1880, 
and  wliilc  lie  li;is  since  that  time  declined  to 
appear  in  llu'  courts,  his  advice  and  cduusol 
are  fretiuently  soutiht  u|pi>n  intricate  <pies- 
tions  of  constitutional  and  corporation  law. 
In  1872,  when  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  Yale  College  was  adopted,  by  which  the 
alumni  are  permitted  to  elect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Fellows  of  the  corporation,  Gov.  Har- 
rison was  elected,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
the  position  of  a  Fellow  of  the  corporation  of 
his  alma  mater  until  he  resigned  in  1885.  In 
early  life,  Mr.  Harrison  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1854  he  was 
elected  by  the  Whigs  and  anti-slavery  men 
of  New  Haven,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
from  the  then  fourth  district,  which  included 
the  towns  of  New  Haven,  Hamden  and  Wood- 
bridge.  Among  his  associates  in  tlie  senate 
were  James  Dixon,  aftei'ward  United  States 
Senator,  William  T.  Minor,  who  was  suljse- 
cpiently  governor  of  the  State,  and  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  David  C.  Sanford, 
who  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors.  All  of  these  gentlemen  were  the 
seniors  of  Mr.  Harrison,  yet  he  received  the 
important  position  of  chairman  of  the  joint 
committees  on  ineori)orations,  and  on  tem- 
perance. From  the  latter  committee,  Mr. 
Harrison  rei>orted  and  secured  the  passage 
of  the  jirohiliitory  law,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Maine  law.  It  was  so  carefully  drawn, 
that  all  of  the  many  subsequent  attacks  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  failed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
bill,  designed  to  protect  colored  men  against 
illegal  attemj)ts  to  dej)rive  them  of  their  lib- 
erty under  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  of  1851. 
During  the  seven  years  that  followed  before 
the  outljreak  of  the  Civil  War,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  in  Connecticut  to  take  a  col- 


ored man  out  of  the  state,  under  the  claim 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  slavery.  Hon. 
Augustus  Brandegee,  a  member  of  the  House 
in  1854,  from  New  London,  ably  seconded 
Senator  Harrison,  and  by  his  eloquence  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Assembly'.  Two  years  later,  iipmi  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Kepidilican  parly,  Mr. 
Harrison,  wlio  never  joined  tlie  American 
or  "Know  Nothing"  party,  as  it  was 
called,  entered  heartily  into  the  form- 
ation of  the  new  Rei)ul)lican  party.  He 
attended  the  first  mass  convention  held 
for  that  purpose  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  February,  1856,  and  was  the  first  candi- 
date of  that  party  for  the  oflice  of  lieuten- 
ant governor.  The  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  of 
Hartford,  was  the  candidate  for  governoi". 
The  Republican  ticket  received  in  that  elec- 
tion about  six  thousand  votes,  but  within 
two  years  thereafter  most  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  ])arty  and 
those  who  had  gone  into  the  "Know  Noth- 
ing "  movement,  united  with  Mr.  Welles  and 
Mr.  Harrison  in  the  suj)port  of  the  jirinci- 
ples  and  candidates  of  the  Republican  party. 
For  many  years  the  voice  and  pen  of  Mr. 
Harrison  were  potent,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  Union  had  no  more  cle- 
quent  advocate  in  the  state.  In  1865  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected  a  representative  from 
the  town  of  New  Haven  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  Hartford.  He  declined  to  be 
a  candidate  for  sj)eaker  and  recpiested  the 
nomination  of  his  colleague,  the  late  Judge 
E.  K.  Foster.  Mr.  Foster  became  speaker 
and  Mr.  Harrison  became  the  leader  of  his 
party  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  His 
learning,  his  eloquence,  his  sound  sense  an<l 
his  judgment  as  a  legislator  and  ])arty 
leader  so  commended  him  to  the  peo])le  of 
the  state  that  by  common  consent,  in  all  jiarts 
of  the  state,  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
become  the  successor  of  Governor  Bucking- 
ham in   the  executive  ofiice.     A  few  weeks 
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het'oiv  the  Ki-jmlilican  conveiitioii  assem- 
bled in  January,  1866,  some  friends  of 
Gen.  Hawk'V  came  to  Xew  Haven  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Harrison  to  withdraw  his  name 
as  a  candidate  for  governor,  and  urged  that 
the  Republicans  owed  such  a  debt  to  the 
returned  sohliers  that  one  of  their  leaders 
ought  to  receive  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. At  that  time  nothing  but  his  own 
act  could  have  prevented  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Hai'rison  by  acclamation.  His  admira- 
tion, however,  for  tlie  men  who  had  gone 
to  the  front  during  the  war  for  the  Union 
was  so  great  that  he  promptly  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  made  pulilic,  absolutely  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  his  name  for  tlie  office  of 
g6vernor,  and  urging  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Hawley.  Before  the  Repul)lican  party 
had  another  ojiportunity  to  recognize  his 
ability  l>y  a  nomination  for  that  office,  it  had 
gone  into  a  minority  in  the  state.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1872  the  Republicans 
had  regained  control  of  the  state,  and  as 
Marshall  Jewell  declined  a  renomiuation  for 
governor,  the  Republicans  felt  that  it  was 
time  Mr.  Harrison  should  receive  the  office 
which  he  had  so  generously  declined  in  1865. 
The  excitement  over  the  propo.sed  removal 
of  the  capitol  from  New  lla\en  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  ilr.  Harrison,  as  a  New 
Haven  man,  was  defeated  in  the  convention 
of  1873.  \lv  was  elected,  however,  a  rep- 
resentative from  New  Haven  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  Hartford,  and  again  lie  so  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  ])arty  that 
in  1874  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as 
its  candidate  for  governor.  A  tidal  wave  of 
Democracy,  however,  was  then  rolling  over 
the  country,  and  the  Re)>ublican  jiarty  was 
defeated  in  Connecticut,  as  in  almost  ever)- 
other  doubtful  nortliern  state.  Mr.  Harrison 
never  wavered,  liowever,  in  his  supj>ort  of 
the  principles  of  the  jiarty,  and  in  1883  he 
wa.s  for  the  third  time  ek'ctecl  a  representa- 
tive from  New  Haven  to  tlie  General  Assem- 


bly. Upon  the  organization  of  the  house 
in  188-4  he  wa.s  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
speaker.  He  filled  this  responsiltle  office 
with  the  same  carefid  and  conscientious 
regard  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  as  had 
characterized  him  in  all  the  work  of  his  life, 
whether  professional  or  puldic.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1884  a  warm  contest  arose  over  the 
nomination  for  governor.  The  Democrats 
had  elected  their  candidates  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  election  of  November,  1882, 
and  the  popular  Tliomas  M.  Waller,  then 
governor,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
It  was  the  Blaine  campaign  and  a  serious 
defection  of  several  hundred  Rei)ul)lican 
votes  was  anticipated.  The  state  was  close 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  felt 
that  a  careful  and  judicious  nomination  for 
governor  was  needed.  The  convention 
selected  ]Mr.  Harrison.  He  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  campaign  and  made  a  number 
of  eloquent  addresses  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state.  The  Burchard  inci- 
dent prevented  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Harrison 
from  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  votes,  but 
the  majority  against  the  democratic  ticket 
was  two  or  three  thousand.  The  General 
Assembly  at  its  January  session,  1885, 
elected  Mr.  Harrison  governor,  an<l  he  hehl 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  native 
state  with  eminent  satisfaction  and  to  the 
entire  a]q)roval  of  all  good  citizens  of  all 
parties.  As  a  lawyer,  orator  and  statesman, 
Mr.  Harrison  has  always  been  esjiecially 
noted  for  the  long  and  careful  preparation 
of  whatever  work  he  may  be  obliged  to  per- 
form; and  for  the  clear,  incisive  manner 
in  which  he  presents  his  views  and  con- 
clusions. No  one  can  listen  to  him  with- 
out being  convinced  tliat  he  not  only  be- 
lieves he  is  right,  but  that  he  knows  he  is 
right,  and  the  hearer  will  usualh'  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  right.  Mr.  Harri- 
son lias  lieeii  for  years  a  [)romineut  iiieniber 
of    the   Trinity    E]iiscopal    cliurcli    in    New 
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Ilavon.  Oji  several  occasions  lie  has  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  and  National  con- 
ventions of  that  dene  iinin:iliiiii  cif  Ciiri.stians. 
He  married  early  in  life  ^Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
lieth  Osborne,  of  Fairlield,  Connecticut,  a 
(huiuliter  of  the  lion.  'J'honias  15.  Osborne, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fairfield  district,  and  subsequently 
a  judge  of  the  county  court. 


HON.  LYNDE  HARRISON. 

LvxDE  Harrison,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Haven  bar,  late  speaker  of 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
and  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  succes- 
sively Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New 
Haven  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
New  Haven  county,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  15,  1837. 
Judge  Harrison's  ancestors  on  both  sides  jnfiy 
be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
England.  Among  them  were  Henry  Wol- 
cott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor, 
his  son  Henry  who  was  one  of  the  nineteen 
persons  to  whom  King  Charles  II  granteil 
the  charter  of  Connecticut,  and  (4ov.  Roger 
Wolcott,  colonial  goverimi'  in  1754,  who  had 
commanded  the  Connecticut  militia  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg.  Simon  Lynde,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  his  son  Nathaniel  Lynde,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Say  brook,  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  first  ])astor  of  the 
church  in  New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Abram 
Pierson,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bran- 
ford,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hart,  first  i)astor 
o|'  the  church  at  East  Guilford,  now  Madi- 
son, were  also  among  his  ancestors.  Thomas 
Harrison  who  was  born  in  England,  one  of 
the  first  settler.s  of  Branford,  and  who  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Assembly  at  Hart- 
ford in  1676,  was  the  first  of  his  name  in  the 
colonv.  and  the  ccjmnnin   ancestor  of   nearly 


•all  the  Harrisons  in  Connecticut,  who  resided 
there  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution. 
His  parents,  James  and  Ciiarlotte  Lynde 
Harrison,  natives  and  life-long  residents  of 
New  Haven,  were  i>eo]ile  of  standing  and 
means,  and  being  llu'msclvcs  |iossessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  learning,  they  gave 
their  children  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages. As  a  b(.iy,  the  subject,  of  this  sketch, 
who  was  the  eldest  son,  attended  the  Lan- 
casterian  and  the  Hopkins  (Trammar  Schools 
in  New  Haven,  and  upon  finishing  his 
studies  there,  took  a  thorough  course  in  the 
higher  branches  at  RusselTs  Collegiate  and 
Commercial  Institute,  in  the  same  city. 
His  inclinations,  even  thus  early,  were  for  a 
professional  career,  and  as  he  seemed  to 
possess  a  natural  taste  for  the  study  of  law, 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  prepare 
himself  for  admission  to  the  liar.  After  a 
brief  period  of  |)reparatory  reading,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  Law  School,  where  he 
purstied  the  full  course  of  study,  and  was 
graduated  in  1860,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Being  <luly  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
in  New  Haven  in  1863,  and  since  then  has 
maintained  his  law  offices  in  his  native  city. 
During  the  sessions  of  1862-63  he  served  as 
Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and,  in  1864,  was  Clerk  of  the 
State  Senate.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  both  these  positions,  he  exhibited  re- 
markable intelligence  and  tact,  his  work 
showing  a  clearness  of  conception  and 
thoroughness  of  execution  which  indicateil 
that  he  possessed  unusual  readiness  in  grasp- 
ing the  details  of  public  business.  In  1865 
the  Republicans  in  his  district  nominated  him 
for  the  State  Senate  and  he  was  elected  to 
that  body  by  a  flattering  vote.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  honoi'ed  by  a  renomina- 
tion  and  was  re-elected  by  a  larger  vote  than 
he  had  received  at  first.  He  distinguished 
himself    in    the    Senate   bv    his   logical    ami 
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earnest  support  of  a  muiilier  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  brought  up  for  action 
during  his  two  terms,  one  of  the  chief  being 
that  for  the  construction  of  the  Shore  Line 
Railroad  bridge  across  the  Connecticut 
River,  at  Saybrook.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term  he  withdrew  from  politics  for 
a  time,  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  pro- 
fessional work,  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in 
building  uji  quite  a  large  practice  and  estab- 
lishing a  solid  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  In 
1871  the  State  Legislature  chose  him  for  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New 
Haven.  He  remained  upon  the  bench  of 
the  city  court  until  1874,  when  he  resigned 
in  order  to  enter  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  delegate  of  the  town  of  Guil- 
ford, in  which  place  he  has  had  a  summer 
home  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His 
residence  there,  upon  the  waters  of  the 
sound,  known  as  "Bayhurst,"  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  locations  on  the  New 
England  coast.  He  continued  to  represent 
Guilford  until  the  close  of  1877,  serving 
during  his  last  term,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  July,  1877,  he  was  chosen  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New 
Haven  county,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  four  years  later,  was  again  chosen  to 
the  State  House  of  Representatives.  He 
remained  in  the  Legislature  until  1882,  and 
during  that  time  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  devoted  himself  to  his  ])rofession, 
and  especially  as  counsel  for  several  railroad 
and  other  corporations.  Judge  Harrison's 
political  affiliations  have  always  been  with 
the  Republican  party,  the  great  principles  of 
which  he  has  upheld  with  vigor,  ability  and 
eloquence,  during  his  whole  i)ublir  life.  He 
has  served  for  a  number  of  years  upon  the 
III  |iiiblli:ui  State  Central  Committee,  was 
its  chairman  in  1875-71),  and  again  from  1884 


to  1886,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  1876  and 
1880.  Possessed  of  a  wide  and  varied  knowl- 
edge of  men,  gleaned  through  long  ex- 
perience at  the  bar,  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
legislative  chamber.  Judge  Harrison  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  delil)crative  body. 
In  the  councils  of  his  party,  state  as  well  as 
national,  his  expressed  opinions  upon  all 
public  questions  are  received  with  the  high 
respect  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and  in 
more  than  one  crisis  in  affairs  they  have 
been  followed  with  signal  benefit.  In  the 
legislature  his  influence  has  been  equally  po- 
tent, and  its  effects  have  been  felt  with  ex- 
cellent result  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Well  informed,  earnest  and  conscientious, 
he  never  fails  to  impress  his  colleagues  when 
be  advocates  a  cause  or  a  measure,  and  his  op- 
position to  a  bill  has  generally  proved  a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  passage.  A  marked 
illustration  of  his  power  in  swaying  the 
opinions  of  his  legislative  associates  was 
afforded  during  the  session  of  1877.  A  bill, 
granting  to  married  women  equal  rights  with 
men  in  the  ownership  and  disposition  of  pro- 
perty (which  had  been  defeated  on  three 
former  occasions)  was  brought  up  in  the 
House.  Judge  Harrison  regarded  it  as  a  wise 
and  just  measure,  and  fearing  that  it  would 
again  fail,  he  quitted  the  speaker's  chair, 
and  going  upon  the  floor  advocated  it  with 
so  much  logic  and  eloquence,  that  it  was 
passed.  It  is  doul)tful  if  there  is  a  man  in 
Connecticut  who  takes  a  deeper  interest  in 
public  questions,  or  who  has  exerted  greater 
weight  Tipon  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State.  Of  the  twenty-seven  amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution,  at  least  six  are  due 
to  his  intelligent  initiative  and  able  supj)ort. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  amendment  chang- 
ing the  time  of  the  State  elections  from  the 
sjiring  to  the  fall;  of  that  forbidding  the 
representation  of  new  towns  in  the  General 
Assembly,  unless  the   new  and  parent  town 
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shall  carh  lia\f  at  least  two  tliousaiid,  tive 
luiuilfi'il  iiilialiitants;  (pf  that  pi-cx ciitiiiii- any 
i-ounty  or  iiiuiiicii)ality  rrom  iiiciin-iiin-  debt 
in  a'ul  of  any  railway  oor]ioratioii,  and  from 
stibst-ribing  to  the  caiiital  stock  of  snidi  c-or- 
l)oration;  and  of  that  forbidding  any  extra 
compensation  or  increase  of  salary  for  any 
|niblic  olticer  to  take  effect  during  the  term 
of  an  existing  incninbent.  lie  also  drafted 
the  biennial  session  aniciidnient  of  1884;  the 
present  state  election  law  of  1877,  and  the 
well-known  "specific  ap]iro]>riation  bill," 
by  virtue  of  which  specific  estimates  must  be 
made  for  every  appro|)riation,  and  through 
which  many  thousand  dollars  are  annually 
saved  to  the  State.  Watchful  at  all  times 
of  the  people's  interests,  he  has  on  several 
occasions  taken  decided  steps  to  thwart  the 
l)rojects  of  speculators,  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  profit  by  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of 
the  public.  His  successful  opjiosition  as 
counsel  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Co. ,  to  the  various  schemes 
for  building  "straw"  railways  for  specula- 
tive 2)nrposes  throughotit  the  State,  is  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  public  grati- 
tude. Upright  and  honorable  in  all  trans- 
actions, both  public  and  jjrivate,  an  open 
foe  to  knavery,  whatever  its  guise,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  hostile  criticism  when 
serving  the  public  weal.  Judge  Harrison  is 
held  in  high  respect  even  by  his  enemies. 
In  private  life  he  is  known  as  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments  and  warm  social  in- 
stincts; a  true  friend,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. He  was  married  on  May  2,  1867,  to 
Miss  Sara  Plant,  daughter  of  Samuel  O. 
Plant,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Branford.  Mrs. 
Harrison  died  on  March  10,  1879,  leaving 
three  children  who  are  now  li\  ing,  William 
Lynde,  Paul  Woleott,  and  Sara  Gertrude 
Plant  Harrison.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
1886,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  S.  White,  of 
Waterbury,  the  only  daughter  of  Luther  C. 
White,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  that 
city. 


HON.    DWKiUT  LOOMIS. 

DwiGiiT  Loojiis,  late  associate  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  member 
of  the  Thirty-sixtli  and  Tliirty-scx mtli  Con- 
gresses of  the  Uniteil  Stales,  and  proMiinciit 
in  ))Liblic  affairs,  local,  state  and  national, 
for  Ujiwarils  of  forty  years,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Columbia,  Tolland  county,  Conn., 
July  27,  1821.  The  family  of  Loomis  is  of 
English  origin,  and  tiie  Connecticut  branch 
of  it  dates  back  to  the  original  settlement  of 
the  New  England  colonics.  The  father  of 
Judge  Loomis  was  Elam  Loomis,  also  a 
native  of  Columbia.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Pinneo,  a  native  of  Hanover,  N.  IL,  whose 
father,  James  Pinneo,  was  of  French  ances- 
try. The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  the 
only  surviving  issue  of  his  parents,  was 
educated  primarily  at  the  ])ublic  schools  in 
Columbia.  After  leaving  there  he  attended, 
during  several  terms,  the  academies  at  Mon- 
son  and  Amherst  in  Massachusetts,  where, 
under  excellent  instructors,  he  finished  his 
youthful  education  and  qualified  himself  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  others.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  place  he  taught  school  for 
several  years  with  marked  success,  being 
more  than  ordinarily  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  leading  youth  along  the  thorny- 
paths  of  knowledge,  and  especially  happy  in 
holding  the  attention  of  his  pupils  and  in 
awakening  in  their  natures  that  early  thirst 
for  knowledge  so  necessary  to  subsequent 
educational  progress.  Quite  a  number  of 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  instruc- 
tion during  his  brief  period  have  lived  to 
realize  the  high  value  of  their  young 
instructor's  kindly,  but  none  the  less,  eft'ec- 
tive  methods  of  stimulating  their  zeal  while 
at  school.  Dwight  Loomis  was  one  of  those 
young  men  to  whom  a  college  education  was 
not  essential.  He  had  within  himself — as 
subsequent  events  amply  jjroved — that  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  power  of  application 
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which  enaliled  him  to  ucquirc,    unaided,   the 
mental  discipline   which    is   said  to    lie    the 
chief  result  of  a  well-spent  life  at  college. 
Had  tlie  means  of  his  parents  permitted,   he 
would  have  taken  a  collegiate  course,    but 
the  expense,   even   in  those  days  of   simple 
living,  was  too  large  an  item  to  be  borne  by 
any  liut  the  very  well-to-do.      By  the  time  it 
was  in  his  own  power  to  bear  the  necessary 
cost   it  was  time  to  decide    upon    his    life- 
work,  and  without  hesitation  he  made  choice 
of  the  law.      There  was  no   fancied  prefer- 
ence for  the  work  of  the  legal  jirofession  in 
this  decision,  for  the  young  man   jiossessed 
many  of  the  chief  requisities  for  success  at 
the  l)ar  and  was  urged  to  the  stej)  not  only 
by  his  ]>ersonal  inclinations  luit  also  by  the 
advice    of    w'iser    heads.      After  completing 
his  academic  education  he  had  joined  a  liter- 
ary and  debating  society  in  his  native   town 
and  at  its  rostrum  had  developed  great  skill 
in  discussion,   and   oratorical   ]iowers   of  no 
mean   order.      In    the   debates    in   which   he 
})articipated  he  showed  a  keenness  of  logic 
and  a  judicial  fairness  of  mind  which  clearly 
indicated  that  he  had  a  future  at  the  bar  and 
j)ossibly  on  the  bench.      In  1844,  being  then 
a    well    educated    and    unusually  promising 
young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,   he 
went  to  Ellington  and  began  the  systematic 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.   John 
II.  IJrockway,  a  leading  lawyer  and  ])olitican 
of  Tolland   county.      Shortly   afterward   he 
entered  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College,   at 
New  Haven,  where  he   remained   one   year, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tolland 
county  in  March,  1847.      In  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing,  he  was  taken   into   partnership  by 
Mr.  Brockway,  ami  at  once  opened  an  office 
in    the   town    of   Rockville,    being   the   first 
lawyer  to   establish   himself  at  that   ])Iaee. 
Business   came   much   more   rapidly  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  young  lawyers  and  he 
was   soon  blessed  with  a  large  practice   in 
which  he  had  remarkable  success.      In  1851, 


he  had  become  so  popular  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state,  and 
during  the  single  term  he  served  in  this  body 
he  earned  enviable  distinction  not  only  as  a 
wise  legislator  but  also  as  a  speaker  and 
parliamentarian.  Mr.  Loomis  was  in  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  movement  which  o}iposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory, 
and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Connecticut 
to  the  National  Convention  held  at  Phila- 
del])hia,  in  1856,  at  which  the  Republican 
party  was  organized  and  John  C.  Fremont 
was  jilaced  in  the  field  at  its  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Loomis  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  ]iresidential 
canvass  following  this  convention  and 
won  new  laurels  on  the  stum])  in  his 
native  state.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  as  rejiresentative 
of  the  21st  senatorial  district.  Here  he  had 
the  rare  distinction  of  being  ajipointed,  dur- 
ing his  first  term,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  a  position  elocpiently 
and  tridy  described  by  an  eminent  contem- 
porary, as  one  "of  the  highest  honor  and 
responsibility,  reserved  for  those  only  whose 
legal  attainments,  efficiency  and  personal 
worth  betit  them  for  its  administration."  In 
1859,  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  in  the  first  con- 
gressional district,  com])rising  the  counties 
of  Hartford  and  Tolland;  and  although  the 
district  was  considered  a  doubtful  one  by  his 
jiarty,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
disapjtointed  asj)irant  for  the  nomination 
took  the  field  as  an  indejiendent  candidate, 
Mr.  Loomis  was  elected.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  he  was  re-nominated  to  represent  the 
same  district,  and  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  previously  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Loomis'  Congressional  career 
covered  the  closing  years  of  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration and  the  oj>ening  years  of  Lin- 
coln's.     No    more    stirring  ejioch   has  occur- 
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veil  in  till'  history  of  tlic  i-ouiitr\  lliaii  tliosc 
four  years,  eacli  ihiy  of  «  hicli  \v;is  fr;iiii;lit 
w  itli  nioiiioiitous  coiisccnu'iu'cs  to  the  l{i']iiil)- 
lif.  Duvinsj;  tliis  jicriod  tlii'  labors  of  tlic 
]iMl riots  ill  the  National  Legislatnrt'  wi'ri' 
lu'avy  with  rcsjionsiliility,  and  to  their  credit 
it  must  be  recorded  tliat  tliey  were  nnflinch- 
int;  in  their  devotion  to  diit\',  and  lieroic  in 
their  defiance  of  tri'ason  and  relieilion.  .Mr. 
Loomis  bore  his  full  share  in  introdnrliii;-, 
adx'ocating  and  sn]i|iortini;- tlie  patriotic  mea- 
sures rendered  necessary  l>y  secession  and 
armed  rebellion.  Ajiart  from  this  lu'  ren- 
dered valuable  services  as  niember  and  chair- 
man of  the  comniittco  on  expi'iiditures  in  the 
Treasury  department,  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  of 
the  committee  on  election,  the  last  named 
lieing  one  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance.  He 
was  seldom  aljsent  during  the  sessions,  and 
rarely  missed  a  vote,  lie  participated  with 
earnestness  in  all  the  various  important  de- 
bates, and  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  favor 
"  of  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Nation, 
and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union." 
Conscientious  in  his  conduct,  unfaltering  in 
his  allegiance,  and  logical  and  manly  in  his 
utterances,  he  exerted  a  jiowerfnl  intiuence 
upon  national  affairs,  and  his  patriotism  and 
ability  were  recognized  and  ajiplauded  both 
l)y  his  colleagues  and  his  constituents,  as 
well  as  by  all  loyal  citizens.  In  186-1:,  his 
eminent  legal  attainments  and  high  charac- 
ter were  honored  by  his  election  as  judge  of 
the  Siqierior  Court.  At  the  close  of  the 
eight-year  term,  in  1872,  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  position.  In  1875,  he  was  elected 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut,  and  served  as  such  until  June 
3,  1891,  when  his  term  expired  by  limita- 
tion, according  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  On 
the  bench,  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  the 
state  and  national  legislatures.  Judge  Loomis 
has  given  unbounded  satisfaction,  llis  career 
has   been   marked,  from   first  to   last,    by  a 


high  sense  of  honor,  iinreiMitt  iiig  industry, 
ami  talents  of  a  superior  order.  llis  cpialili- 
cations  for  jiublic  life  wi're  l)oth  l)riHiant  and 
solid,  some  of  them  born  in  him,  others  the 
result  of  studious  thought  and  careful  culti- 
vation. jVciiIc  analysis  of  character  and 
aldlity  have  asserted  tii.-it  his  ineiital  and 
temjieranu'iital  iiuallties  adiniralih  adapted 
iiini  to  the  judicial  ollicc.  jVlways  jiatient 
and  courteous,  capalile  of  exercising  the 
greatest  forbearance,  gifteil  with  a  good 
memory,  endowed  with  uncommon  powers 
of  analysis,  as  well  as  an  acute  perception, 
and  ))Ossessiiig  rare  judgment  ;ind  discrimina- 
tion, he  combined  the  higher  (|ualities  of  the 
head  with  the  noblest  (pialities  of  the  heart; 
and  exercising  both  alike,  has  w  cirn  the  ermine 
with  becoming  dignity,  and  has  discharged 
llis  judicial  functions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  office  he 
filled  and  the  character  (d'  the  man  who  filled 
it.  He  was  married  on  November  26,  1848, 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  ISill,  daughter  of  Josiah  B. 
Bill,  of  Lelianon,  Conn.  This  lady  died, 
June  1,  1864.  On  May  20,  1866,  he  was 
married,  secondly,  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Kendall 
(daughter  of  Hubbard  Kendall,  of  Beloit, 
Wis.),  who  died  March  6,  1876.  The  only 
child  of  Judge  Loomis  is  a  daughter.  Miss 
Jennie  Grace  Loomis,  the  issue  of  his  second 
marriage. 


HON.   ELISHA  CARPENTER. 

EusHA  Carpenter,  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  jurist  of  Hartford,  and,  since  1866,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, was  born  in  Eastford,  then  pai't  of 
the  town  of  Ashford,  Connecticut,  January 
14,  1824.  His  father,  Uriah  B.  Carpentei-, 
a  native  of  Ashford,  was  a  member  of  the 
old  and  highly  respectable  Carpenter  family 
of  New  England,  the  founder  of  which  came 
from  England  in  1642  and  settled  near 
Attleboro,    Massachusetts.      The   elder  Car- 
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]ii.'nter  was  a  thrifty  farmer  whose  steady 
lialiits  and  high  character  gave  him  a  repre- 
sentative position  in  the  eominiuiitv  in  which 
he  lived.  He  married  iMarcia  Scarborough, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Scarborough,  of  Ash- 
ford,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at 
Ea.stford  in  1872,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  Elisha,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  his  fourth  son.  Brought 
up  uj)on  the  farm  owned  and  cultivated  by 
his  father,  the  lad  divided  his  time  about 
ecjually  between  agricultural  labor  and  study. 
Although  at  this  time  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  an  education  were  extremely 
limited,  he  made  excellent  progress  and 
when  only  seventeen  years  of  age  was  suffi- 
ciently well  advanced  in  his  studies  to  en- 
gage in  school  teaching,  his  first  charge  be- 
ing in  the  town  of  Willington  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Having  secured  a 
degree  of  financial  independence  through  his 
labors  as  a  teacher — which  were  continued 
at  intervals  during  a  jieriod  of  seven  years — 
he  set  about  preparing  himself  for  college, 
entering  the  Ellington  Institute  at  Ellington, 
Tolland  county,  the  ])rineipal  of  which  when 
he  began  the  course  was  the  Rev.  Kichard 
L.  Rust,  who  was  succeeded  later  on  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  and  both  of  whom  were 
widely  kmiwn  as  skilled  instructors.  Several 
circumstances  combined  to  prevent  his  carry- 
ing out  his  intentions  regarding  a  college 
education,  and  about  the  year  1844  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  be- 
int;  assured  that  his  educational  qualitica- 
tions  were  now  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
this  step.  After  a  thorough  legal  training 
in  the  office  of  the  late  .Jonathan  A.  Welch, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  he  was,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  admitted  to  the  bar,  an<l  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ensuing  year  found  him  en- 
gaged in  active  practice  in  his  native  place. 
Here  he  remaini'd  until  March,  1851,  when 
he   removed   to   Danielsonville,    Conn.,    suc- 


ceeding to  the  jiractice  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Backus,  a  lawyer  of  consideralil^ 
note,  who  then  retired  from  business.  The 
aliility  dis]dayed  by  the  young  lawyer  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  persons  high  in 
authority  and,  in  1851,  he  was  ajipointed 
State's  Attorney  for  Windham  county  and 
served  as  such  one  year.  In  1854  he  was 
again  ajqiointed  to  the  office  named  and 
served  until  1861.  In  1857  and  1858  he  sat 
in  the  State  Senate  as  the  representative 
of  the  fourteenth  senatorial  district  of  Con- 
necticut, and  during  the  session  of  the  latter 
year  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee and  ]iresident  pro  tcni  of  the  Senate. 
The  oj)ening  of  the  Civil  War  found  liiui  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  he 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Union 
cause,  of  which  he  continued  a  staunch  and 
cons])icious  su])porter  until  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion.  By  that  legislature  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  suj)erior  court — not  as 
a  Re]>ublican,  for  there  were  no  party  nomi- 
nations— to  succeed  Judge  Butler,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  sn])reme  court  bench.  His 
term  of  office  commenced  July  4,  1861.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  upon 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors, 
of  Connecticut,  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
.Judge  Dntton — formerly  Governer  of  the 
State — who  had  reached  the  constitutional 
limitation  as  to  age.  Judge  Car])enter  took 
his  seat  u])on  the  sujireme  bench  in  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  and,  although  still  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  lirought  to  the  exercise 
of  his  high  judicial  functions  rare  attain- 
ments, both  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist,  and 
many  scholarly  accomplishments.  As  a  judge 
he  has  won  general  esteem  without  attempt- 
ing to  influence  it  hy  resorting  to  merely 
pojiular  methods;  and  his  decisions  and  rul- 
ings, universally  regarded  as  conspicuously 
just   and   al)le,    stamp   him  as  a  man  of  high 
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intellect  and  rare  juilunifnt  and  discrimina- 
tion, anil  have  carnc<l  t'oi'  iiiiii  a  distin- 
guislu'd  |ilac-c  amoiiL;'  American  jurists.  The 
canse  <it'  iio|)nlar  education  has  always  t'onnd 
a  firm  an<l  prouressive  supjiorter  in  .Indite 
t'ar|icntcr,  wlm  was  an  active  and  etHcient 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
from  its  organization  in  18(15  down  to  the 
close  of  1883.  For  senile  years  also  he  has 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Pardons.  In 
private  live  Judge  Carpenter  is  widely 
loved  and  respected.  An  honorahle  and 
high-minded  gentleman  his  example  and  in- 
fluence as  a  citizen  is  a  constant  ]iower  for 
good,  not  onlv  in  the  conimiinity  with 
which  he  is  most  closely  identified,  but  also 
throughout  the  state.  He  has  been  twice 
married.  Mis  first  wife,  Harriet  (Trosvenor 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  Shubael  Brown,  of 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  was  united  to  him  in 
marriage  in  1848.  This  lady  died  in  1874, 
leaving  one  son,  De  Forest  Lockwood,  who 
died  in  1879,  and  tliree  daughters,  Alice  L., 
Harriet  B.  and  JIarcia  S.,  still  living.  In 
1876  Judge  Carpenter  married  his  present 
wife  whose  maiden  name  was  Sophia  Tyler 
Coweu.  This  esteemed  lady,  whose  native 
place  is  Saratoga,  is  a  lineal  descendant, 
through  her  mother,  Sarah  P.  Tyler,  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  of  Con- 
necticut, and  also  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
distinguished  divine;  and  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Sidney  J.  Coweu,  of  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Esek 
Cowen,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York.  Two  children,  Sidney 
Coweu  and  Helen  Edwards,  both  now  liv- 
ing, are  the  issue  of  tliis  second  marriage. 


HON.  CHARLES    R.   INGERSOLL. 

Charles  Rohkkts  Ixi;eusoi.l,  LL.I)., 
a  distinguished  citizen,  lawyer  and  states- 
man   of    Connecticut,     and     Governor     of 


that  comnionweath  from  1872  till  the  close 
of  1870  —  four  terms — was  horn  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  Septenilier  l(i,  1821.  He 
belongs  to  an  i>ld  and  liighly-respected 
family,  whicli  was  prniiiiiieut  in  colonial 
days  and  whii-li  in  latrr  liinrs  has  developed 
nniiiy  able  men  in  various  parts  of  thr 
Union.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Kalpli.  .1. 
Ingersoll,  liorn  in  New  Haven  late  in  the 
last  century,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808, 
ami  having  married  Miss  Margaret  Van  ilcr 
lleuvel,  the  daughter  ol'  an  old  Knicker- 
bocker family  in  New  York,  and  a  lady  of 
rare  excellence  of  character,  settled  perma- 
nently in  New  Haven  where  he  practiced  law 
with  eminent  success  for  many  years.  He 
re]iresented  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  the 
Legislature  several  years,  and  his  district  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  1825 
to  1838.  He  was  afterward  attorney  for  the 
state,  and  still  later  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Pleni])otentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  August  27,  1862.  One  of  his 
sons.  Gen.  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  dur- 
ing President  Polk's  administration,  and  a 
repi'esentative  in  Congress  from  Connecticut 
from  1851  to  1855.  Another  son  served  for 
many  years  as  an  officer  in  U.  S.  Navy.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Charles  R.  Inger- 
soll matriculated  at  Y'ale  College.  Although 
young  he  was  a  brilliant  student  and  easily 
held  his  ])Iace  in  a  class,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  his  seniors  by  several 
years.  After  graduating  he  visited  Europe 
as  a  memlier  of  the  official  family  of  Capt. 
Vorhees,  his  uncle,  who  was  then  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  frigate,  Preble. 
He  remained  abroad  two  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  Haven.  The  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  leading  ineiiiber  of  the  New 
Haven  liar  and  one  of  his  uncles  a  judge  of 
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the  United  States  District  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, )irobal)ly  influenced  him  to  follow 
the  exaniiilo  of  his  older  brother  and  adopt 
the  profession  of  law,  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  prepared  by  a  two  years' 
course  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  sat 
under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Samuel  J. 
Hitchcock,  Justice  David  Daggett,  the  Hon. 
Isaac  H.  Townsend  and  several  other  lead- 
ing jurists.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  at  once  became  associated  as 
partner  with  his  father,  continuing  this  rela- 
tion until  the  decease  of  his  esteemed  parent. 
The  prominent  part  taken  by  his  father  and 
brother  in  political  affairs  led  to  his  early 
becoming  exceedingly  well  informed  ui)on 
public  questions,  and  finally  to  his  active 
participation  in  p<ilitics.  In  1S36  he  was 
elected  to  rejiresent  New  Haven  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  his  townsmen  that  he 
was  re-elected  in  1857  and  also  in  1858.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  developed 
marked  ability  both  as  a  speaker  and  leader. 
A  man  of  superior  culture,  bi-oadly  informed 
upon  public  needs  and  a  capable  and  elo- 
ijuent  advocate  of  required  legislation,  he 
was  a  jMjwer  among  his  colleagues  and  was 
respected  by  the  ablest  of  them.  During 
the  Civil  War  period  he  was  j)rominent  in 
supi)orting  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1864  he  sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  which 
))laced  Gen.  McClellan  in  nomination  for  the 
j)residency,  and  in  the  campaign  of  that 
year  he  took  a  leaning  part  in  his  state.  In 
1866  he  was  for  the  fourth  time  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature.  He  declined  the 
senatorial  nomination  in  his  district,  in 
1871,  but  acceptcil  the  nomination  to  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  he  sat  for  the 
fifth  time  in  1871.  In  1872  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Baltimore  which 
l)laeed  Horace  Greeley  in  the  tield  as  its 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


His  labors  in  this  campaign  were  unreserved 
and  made  him  a  name  throughout  the  state. 
In  1873,  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Hartford,  recognized  his 
fitness  for  leadership  by  nominating  him  for 
the  office  of  Governor.  Mr.  IngersoU  had  no 
idea  or  desire  that  this  honor  should  come 
to  him,  and  when  it  was  offered  to  him  he 
at  first  was  inclined  to  refuse  it.  But  the 
party  leaders  saw  in  him  a  candidate  who 
could  easily  poll  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  and  they  insisted  that  he  accejjt  the 
nomination.  The  Democratic  and  indepen- 
dent paj)ers  also  urged  his  candidacy.  In 
that  year  the  Liberal  Republicans  made 
common  cause  with  the  Democrats,  and 
although  the  Republicans  nominated  Henry 
P.  Haven  of  New  London,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  their  ranks,  Mr.  IngersoU 
won  the  election,  receiving  45,039  votes,  a 
majority  of  about  six  thousand  over  his 
Republican  ojiponent.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  he  was  renominated  for  Governor,  and 
receiving  a  large  support  from  the  Liberal 
Republicans  in  addition  to  the  full  vote  of 
his  party,  he  was  elected,  defeating  the 
Republican  nominee,  Henry  B.  Harrison, 
of  New  Haven,  by  about  seven  thousand 
majority.  In  1875  he  was  for  a  third  time 
2)laced  in  nomination.  The  election  which 
followed  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  ever 
held  in  the  state,  the  total  number  of  votes 
polled  being  100,983,  of  which  Gov.  Inger- 
soU received  53.752,  a  number  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  ever  previt)usly  })olled  for 
Governor  of  the  state.  At  the  close  of  his 
third  term  he  was  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion. In  this  campaign  he  received  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  votes  more  than 
the  Republican  nominee  of  that  year,  Henry 
C.  Robinson,  of  Hartford,  and  being  elected 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  serving  a 
fourth  term  and  also  of  being  the  first  Centen- 
nial Governor  of  his  native  state.  One  of  his 
principal  official  acts  during  that  year  was 
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tlio  sii;iiiiig  oi  a  liill  j)n)viiliiiif  lur  the  suli- 
mitting  to  the  people  an  aiiieiulmeiit  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  making  the 
offieial  term  of  state  offieers  and  state  sena- 
tors biennial,  and  ehanging  the  date  of  the 
annual  eleetiou  from  April  to  November. 
In  .Tanuary,  1877,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  Haven,  and  since  then  has 
not  re-entered  the  political  Held,  although  he 
was  mentioned  with  faMiv  for  the  office  of 
U.  S.  Senator  and  hail  Iktii  lialloted  for  in 
joint  convention  iu  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1S7G.  He  left  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  state  carrying  with  him 
••the  honest  admiration  and  unfeigned 
praise  of  political  friends  and  ojiponents 
alike."  His  administration  of  the  office  had 
been  prolific  of  good  to  all,  and  j)assed  into 
history  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  suc- 
cessful recorded  iu  the  annals  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  |irivate  life  ex-Governor  Inger- 
soU  is  noted  for  his  scholarly  tastes  and  for 
his  active  sympathy  with  every  movement 
having  a  tendency  to  improve  the  education 
and  elevate  the  morals  of  the  people.  Of 
distinguished  bearing  he  is  at  the  same  time 
affable  and  a  model  of  courtesy.  He  holds  a 
very  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  and  through  it  still  exercises 
a  decided  influence  upon  public  affairs.  Vale 
College  has  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  he  has  iu 
his  long,  useful  and  highly  honorable  career, 
received  many  other  distinguished  marks  of 
public  and  private  appreciation  of  his  emi- 
nent worth  as  a  citizen,  a  statesman  and  a 
scholar.  He  was  married  in  18-47  to  Miss 
Virginia,  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Gregory,  L".  S.  X. 


HON.   AVILLIAM  D.   SHIPMAN. 

William  D.  Shipiiax,  LL.D.,  ex-L'nited 
States  District  Judge,  uow  a  leading  lawyer 
of  New   Vork   citv.    was   born   iu   Chester, 


Conn.,  Di'cember  lit),  1818.  His  fatlier, 
Ansel  D.  Shipman,  for  several  years  a  mas- 
ter mariner,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col. 
Edward  Shipman,  an  officer  in  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Peters)  Shipman,  was  a 
daughter  of  Maj.  Nathan  Peters,  of  Preston, 
Conn.,  a  field  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Am- 
erican Revolution.  .Indgc  Shi]pnian's  ncai- 
relatives  had  bei'ii  lor  many  generations  en- 
gaged iu  agricultural  pursuits,  and  it  was  as 
a  farm  boy  that  he  himself  spent  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  his  life,  an  occupation 
that  evidently  did  not  harmonize  with  his 
then  maturing  tastes  and  ambitions,  for  he 
sought  and  found  employmeut  iu  a  manufac- 
tory at  Chester,  where  for  seven  years  he  re- 
mained in  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
various  duties,  and  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued longer  had  his  health  not  become 
seriously  impaired.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  circumstance  was  the  deflec- 
tive point  in  his  career,  whicli,  wliile  it  may 
have  deprived  the  commercial  world  of  a 
successful  manufacturer,  merchant  or  finan- 
cier, has  given  to  the  legal  profession  a 
jurist  who  has,  for  forty  years,  rendered  dis- 
tinguished services  both  upon  the  bench  and 
iu  the  trial  of  causes  as  advocate  and  coun- 
sellor. L^p  to  this  period  of  his  career,  his 
employments  had  been  i>ursued  with  a  de- 
gree of  constancy  that  had  sacrificed  not 
only  his  good  health,  but  his  opportunities 
for  early  education.  He  at  once  began  a 
course  of  study,  and  niaile  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, that  in  a  few  months  he  had  qualified 
himself  to  teach  school.  He  found  his  first 
employment  as  a  teacher,  at  Springfield,  N. 
J.,  where  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  jiub- 
lic  schools  for  six  years.  During  these 
years  he  devoted  his  si>are  hours  to  a  thor- 
ough course  of  study  iu  the  various  branches 
of  intellectual  ])ursuit,  besides  sui)plement- 
ing  it  the  last  three  years  with  untutored 
studv  of  the   law.      In    1849,  he  returned  to 
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his  native  State,  and  untler  the  Hon.  Moses 
Culver,  of  East  Haddani,  continued  his  legal 
studies.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  Mr.  Ship- 
man  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Middlesex 
county,  and  iuuiiediately  opened  an  office  in 
East  ITaddam,  for  the  j)raetiee  of  law.  Pro- 
fessional honors  soon  came  to  him,  fur  in 
1852,  he  was  elected  judge  of  probate  for 
the  district  of  PLast  ITaddam.  Before  his 
term  of  office  had  exjiii'ed,  he  was  elected 
state  representative,  and  served  through  the 
•S-'ssion  of  the  (General  Assembly  of  1S53.  In 
July  of  that  year.  President  Pierce  ajijiointed 
him  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Connecticut,  and  the  following  January  he 
removed  to  Hartford.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  in  1857,  he  was  re-aj)pointed 
by  President  Buchanan.  After  holding  this 
office  continuously  for  seven  years,  and  be- 
fore his  second  term  had  expired,  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1860)  by  President  Buchanan, 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut.  This  important  office  he 
ably  tilled  for  thirteen  years,  which,  with 
the  previous  terms  as  attorney,  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  consecutive  years  in  the  Federal 
service — a  period  covering  momentous  events 
in  national  history — Slavery,  Secession,  Re- 
l)elli<in,  Enianci]iatiiin.  Judge  Shipman's 
duties  were  not  confined  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut alone,  for  he  frequently  sat  in  the 
trial  of  causes,  in  Xew  York  city,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  and  even  in  the  district  of  Vermont. 
In  speaking  of  this  period  of  Judge  Shij)- 
man's  career,  a  recent  writer  says:  "From 
his  appointment  in  l.S(i(l  until  18(17,  his  judi- 
cial labors  confined  liim  most  of  the  time  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  eases  there,  where  the  Federal  judi- 
cial force  was  then  limiteil.  This  ])eriod 
was  fruitful  in  difficult  and  novel  questions, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country.  Judge  Shipman's  nfficial  labors 
embraced  cases  in  all  branches  of  the  law — 


common  law,  e(piity,  a<lmiralty  and  criminal 
law.  His  duties  were  mostly  in  holding  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  his  written  opinions,  de- 
livered in  that  tribunal,  are  pul)lished  in 
Biatchford's  Kejiorts,  from  the  4th  to  the 
10th  volumes,  and  occasionally  in  the  London 
Ldii-  Tiints.  Few  of  his  o])inions  in  the  dis- 
trict court  have  lieen  published."  In  May, 
1873,  Judge  Shipmau  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  United  States  District  Judge  to  Presi- 
dent (irant,  and  resumed  active  jiractice  of 
the  law.  He  removed  to  New  York  city 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the  bench, 
and  formed  a  partiu'rship  with  Samuel  L. 
M.  Barlow,  Joseph  Laroccpie,  and  W.  W. 
Macfarland.  He  is  at  present,  and  has  been 
for  several  years,  the  senior  member  of  Ship- 
man,  Barlow,  Laroccpie  &  Choate,  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  of  New  York  city.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  of  |)ractice  at  the 
New  York  bar,  the  most  im]iortant  cases  he 
has  argued,  have  been  before  the  Sujjrenie 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
above  quoted,  further  says:  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  suliject  of  this  sketch, 
has  proved  e(pial  to  every  station  he  has  oc- 
cupied, and  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
know  him  liest,  his  abilities,  accomplish- 
ments and  character,  ])lace  him  among  the 
foremost  citizens  of  Connecticut."  While 
living  in  Connecticut,  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  LL.D.  Jmlge  Shipmau  niarrie<l, 
in  1847,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Kichards,  of  Spring- 
field, N.  J.,  who  has  l)orne  him  six  children, 
five  of  whom  are  now  living. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  H.  FENN. 

Ai'iiusTus  Hall  Fknn,  LL.  B.,  A.  M., 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  late  judge  of 
probate   for  the  Winchester  district.  Brevet 

Colonel  United  States  Voluntt'ers,  etc.,  etc., 
was   born    at   Plvmoutli,    I/itchfield    countv. 
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Conn.,    .Tanuary   IS,    1S44.      The    family   of 
Fi'iin   lias   lont;  boon  known   in   ConncH-tirut 
a.s  ono  of  high  i"os])fctaliilit\',  ami  its  iiiomhci's 
havo  intormarrioil  with  some  of  tin'  bi'st  ami 
ohiost   families  of  tlio  stale.       On  his  pater- 
nal   side   the    suliject    of    this   sketch   traees 
his  descent,  thronnh   one  of  the  fi'male  alli- 
ances, to   William  and   Eli/.alieth   Tnttle   of 
England,  who   wi've  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  New  England  and  residents  at  New 
Haven    ahout    the    year    lS:i."),    as   fully    set 
forth  in  the  (ienealogy  of  the  Tiittle  family, 
compiled    by    George     F.    Tnttle,    Esq.,    of 
Xew    Haven,    and   published   in    1883.      His 
father,    the  late  Augustus   L.    Fenn,    son   of 
Elaui    Fenn,    was    a    native    of     Plymouth, 
Conn.,  and   married  Esther  ]N[aria,  daughter 
of   Oreson  Hall,  of   IMvmouth,  whose  ances- 
tors  aLso   were   among  the   first   settlers   of 
New     Haven,     Milford,     Wallingford    and 
Cheshire,  Connecticut.    Judge  Fenn  received 
his  early  education  at  the  district  and  com- 
mon   schools   ami    at   the    Waterbury   high 
school.     As  a  youth  his  tastes  took  a  strong 
literary  turn,  and  he  contriliuted  freely  both 
in  prose  and  verse  to  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, and,  in  18,")!),  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems.      In   March,  1862,  having  settled 
on    the    law    as    a    pr(d'ession,    he   began    its 
studv   in   the  otfice   of  llie  Hon.  jVmnie  (tid- 
dings,  of  Plymouth.      Although   he  applied 
himself   with   diligence   to    the    mastery    of 
Blackstone  and   Kent,   and  to  fultilling  the 
routine  duties  of  his  clerkship,  he  was  not 
for   a    moment    insensible    to    the    dangers 
threatening  his  country,  tlun    in   the  throes 
of  the  Civil  War.      Ardently  ]>atriotic  he  had 
watched  the  eontlict  from  the  very  first  with 
the   keenest    intei'est   and,  doubtless,  had   he 
been  permitted  to  have  his  own  way,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  —  boy  though 
he  still  was  —  to  take  u])  arms  in  <lefense  of 
the  National  Government.     As  the  stirring 
events   of  the   second  year   of   the   war   un- 
folded   themselves    he     became     dissatisfied 


with    his    inaction,    and    finally    concluding 
that  the   nation  had  need  of  the  services  of 
every  one  of   her  sons,  however  young,  who 
might      be     capable     n(     bearing     arms,     he 
abaniloned    his    studies    and    in   .lulv,    18Ij2, 
enlisti'd    in    the  N  ineteenth  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, Connecticut   Volunteers,  then    being 
recruiti'il    in   his   section   of  the   state.      His 
comrades   at   once   re<'ogiiized    bis  fitness  for 
leadershi])  and  elected  him   to   first   lit^uten- 
antcy  <d'  Com]iany   "K."     In  a  short  time 
the  number  and  designation  of  the  i-egiment 
was    changed    to    the     Second     Connecticut 
Heavy  Artiller,  and  Tjieut.  Fenn  was  chosen 
to  till'  captaiiicv   of  Company  "t'."      In   the 
field    he    served   with    his    regiment    contin- 
uously nearly  two  years,  participating  with 
it  in  all  the  eventful   campaigns   in  which   it 
was    engaged    and    ably    discharging    every 
duty  confided  to  him.      "On  June  22,  18C4," 
says  Vail,    in   his   history   of  the   regiment, 
"he  was   detailed   acting  assistant  adjutant- 
general   on  (4en.  I'jiton's  staff.      In  Septem- 
lier  he  was  ajipointed  judge  advocate  of  the 
division  court-martial   which   tried   twenty- 
five    cases.      At    Cedar  Creek    (October  19, 
1 8ti4)  he  lost  his  right  arm.      The  surgeons  at 
jVnnajiolis  proposed  to  muster  him  out  and 
discharge    him   for   disability,    but    he    pro- 
tested,   and  wrote  to  Gen.  Mackenzie,    urg- 
ing his  interference.      The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  retained,  and  in  less  than  seven 
weeks  from   the  time  he  had   an   arm  taken 
off  at  the  shoulder  he  rej)orted  for  full   duty 
at   the    front   and   was   at   once   detailed    as 
actinij;     assistant     ailjutant-general     of     the 
brioade   again,    wliich  detail   was   afterward 
changed   to    brigade   ins]iector.      He    subse- 
(juentlv   ]iarticipate(l    in   st'veral  tights.      He 
was   detailed   as   judge  a<lvoeate  five  differ- 
ent times,  was  brevetted   major  after  Cedar 
Creek,  |iromoted  to  major  in  Jaimary,  1865, 
brevetted      lieutenant     colonel     for      Little 
Tailor's  Creek,  and  colonel  for  services  dur- 
insithewar."     This  brief  and  modest  account 
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of  services,  which  were  not  only   patriotic 
but    heroic,     has    been    quoted    with     due 
acknowledgement  in  Lewis'  History  for  Litch- 
field   county    and    in    Tuttlc's    Genealogy. 
Upon    being   mu.stered    out    of   the   United 
States  service  in  September,  1865,  Col.  Fenn 
returned   to   Connecticut   and    resumed    the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Kellogg 
&  Terry,  a  promiiK'nt   legal   firm  at  Water- 
bury.      He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Litch- 
field,  February  15,  18G7,   and  then  entered 
the    Law    School    of    Harvard    University, 
where  he  studied  one  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.      Shortly  after  resuming  his  studies 
at  Waterbury  he  was  chosen  city  clerk  and 
held    this    ofiice    one    year.      In   18G9,  after 
having  jiracticed  law  about  a  year  at  Water- 
bury,  he  removed  to  Plymouth  in  Litchfield 
county,  where  he  resided  and  practiced  until 
187G.      While    at    Plymouth    he    held    the 
offices  of  judge  of  probate,  town  clerk   and 
registrar,  and  in  1875  he  was  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  of  Connecticut.      In  187G  he  removed 
to  Winsted,  Litchfield  county,  where  he  has 
since  resided.      In  1880  he  was  elected  judge 
of  probate  for  the  Winchester  district  and 
held  this  office  until  March,  1887,  when  he 
resigned.      In  1884  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the   Genei'al   Assembly,    and   during  his 
term    served    on    the    judiciary    committee 
and    as    house    cliairuum    of  committee   on 
forfeited    rights.      At    this  session  also    he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  commission  composed 
besides  himself  of  the  Hon.  Luzon  B.  Morris, 
Henry  Y.  Barbour,  E.  L.  Cundall  and  Wm. 
B.  Glover,  to  revise  the  ])rol(ate  laws  of  the 
state,  a  labor  to   which   he  gave   the   most 
careful  attention  and  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted,   to   the   eminent   satisfaction    of   the 
people.     At  the  close  of  the  session  he  made 
the  address  to  the  sjieaker.      In  188-4  Col. 
Fenn  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
ci'atic  Convention   uliicli    iKiiriiuated   (irover 


Cleveland    for   the    presidency,  and  in  that 
campaign  he  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
his  election.      In  1885  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Harrison,  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of 
the  commission  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  general  statutes  of  the  state  which   re- 
ported the  revision  of  1888.      In  1887   his 
high    legal    attainments    received    a    fitting 
recognition  by  bis  appointment  as  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  a  position  he  has  since 
filled   with   ability   and   dignity.      He   is    at 
present  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
by    the   judges   to    examine    applicants    for 
admission  to  the  bar.      In  the  local  affairs 
of  Winsted,    Judge   Fenn  takes    a    leading 
part,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  prominence 
in    the    judiciary,    but   also   because  of   his 
well-known  interest  in  every  movement  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
citizen  or  the  advancement  of  the  })ublic. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Winchester  Soldiers' 
Memorial  Park  Association,  an  organization 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1889, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a 
monument  and  the  maintenance  of  a  memor- 
ial public    jtark.      He    is    also    one    of    the 
trustees  of  the  Beardsley  Library,  the  Wm. 
L.    Gilbert  Home   (for  neglected    children) 
and  the  Gilbert  School,  all  well  known  in- 
stitutions founded  by  philanthropic  citizens 
of  Winsted  and  cherished  by  its  residents 
and   government.      His  scholarly  tastes  are 
well  shown  in  his  fine  library  which,  in   ad- 
dition   to    being    exceptionally    full    on    the 
subject   of  jurisprudence,    contains   a  large 
number  of   works   on    history,    science,    the 
arts,    i)olitical    economy    and    government. 
Notwithstanding  the    large  demands   made 
upon    his   time    by   his   judicial   and    official 
duties,  he  has  found  leisure  to  jirepare  many 
articles  for  the  press,  and  also  many  lectures 
and   pul)lic    addresses,    a    large   number    of 
which    have   been    published.      Recently   he 
has  lectured  somewhat  extensively  through- 
out the  state,  taking-  as  his  tliemes:      --AVitli 
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Slu'ii(l;iii  ill  tlie  SluMiniidoali,"  "^Mistaken 
Iilciilily,"  ami  "Points  of  Law  \\i'  Ouglit  to 
Know."  IK'  li;is  (Iclivcn'd  aililrcssos  at  tlio 
(lodioatioii  of  iiiaiiy  inoniinu'nts  erected  in 
lionor  of  the  soldipr.s  of  the  civil  war,  and 
has  a  \vi<le  reputation  for  his  stirring;  and 
lieantiful  tributes  to  the  L'nion  dead  deliv- 
ered on  Decoration  Day  for  iiiany  years. 
He  is  a  memln'r  of  the  (irand  ^\rniy  of  tlie 
Keimblie  and  was  the  dele<;'ate-atdarge  from 
his  state  to  the  National  Knrani))nient  in 
1SS!1,  and  a  Connecticut  ineinbcr  of  the 
National  Council  of  Administration  in  18110. 
He  is  also  a  meniher  of  the  Kniii'hts  of 
Pythias,  the  Winstrd  uniform  di\isioii  of 
which  l)ears  his  name.  lie  is  also  connected 
with  several  other  origan i/ations  and  socie- 
ties, in  all  of  which  he  is  a  man  ni'  mark  and 
great  ]io|uiIaritv.  In  ISSlt  he  was  honored 
by  Yale  University  with  the  degree  of  JNIaster 
of  Arts.  He  was  marricil  in  18G8  to  Frances 
]\I.  Smith,  daughter  of  Jtdiii  E.  Smith,  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  has  fonr  children, 
two  boys,  Emory  W.  ami  Lincoln  E.,  and 
two  girls,  Augusta  F.  and  Lucia  K. 


HON.   SAMUEL  L.   WARNER. 

Samuel  Larkix  Warner,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen and  lawyer,  of  Middletown,  mayor  of 
that  city  from  June,  1862  to  1866,  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  2d  district  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  39th  U.  S.  Congress,  was  born  in 
Weather.sfield,  Conn.,  June  14,  1828.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  he 
descends  from  ancestors  who  -were  among 
tlie  first  settlers  of  Ipswich  and  IJosti^n, 
Mas.s,  and  his  paternal  ancestors  were  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  families  that  founded 
Weathersfield.  His  father,  Levi  Warner, 
an  cnterjjrising  and  well-to-do  citizen  of 
Weathersfield,  married  Sarah  Larkin,  daugh- 
ter of  John   Larkin,  a  respected    resident  of 


that  town.  The  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was 
the  third  born  of  eight  children.  1 1  is  father's 
means  |icrinitting,  he  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, attending  first  the  local  common  school 
and  academy,  and  subsequently  the  Wilbra- 
ham  Acailcmy.  lia\  iiig  linished  his  studies, 
he  engaged  in  school  teaching,  and  for  four 
years  followed  that  pursuit  with  gratifying 
success.  3Ir.  \\'arncr,  early  in  life,  decided 
to  take  up  the  profession  of  law,  and  about 
the  time  he  became  of  age,  began  the  syste- 
matic study  of  law  under  Judge  William  M. 
Matson,  of  Hartford.  In  addition  to  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  office  of  this  gentleman, 
he  had  the  advantages  of  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Yale  Law  School, 
and  of  a  two  years'  course  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  lie  linished  his  legal 
studies  at  Boston,  and  in  lS.j-1,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  that  city.  He  then  returned 
to  Hartford,  where  he  was  well  known,  with 
the  intention  of  beginning  the  practice  of 
law.  Through  the  influeiice  of  ex-Gov.  Sey- 
mour, who  bt'came  interested  in  him  while 
he  was  a  stmlcnt,  he  was  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  Gov.  Pond,  tlieii  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  State,  who  made  him  his  executive  sec- 
retary. The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  position  were  greatly  increased  while 
Mr.  Warner  held  it,  by  the  serious  illness  of 
Gov.  Pond.  Not  infrequently  the  young 
secretary  wa.s  called  upon  to  direct  and  de- 
cide upon  matters  of  grave  moment  without 
haying  opportunity  to  consult  his  siqierior, 
thus  practically  exercising  his  fum'tions  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Acting  thought  fully, 
rationally  and  moilestly,  he  secured  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
otficial  connection,  .■md  won  the  esteem 
of  the  Executive,  who  on  many  occasions 
gratefully  ackiiowledgc(l  his  indebtediie.s.s  to 
his  clever  young  assistant.  At  the  close  of 
Gov.  Pond's  administration,  31  r.  Warner 
went  to  live  at  I'ortland,  Conn.,  where  he 
(qieiied    law   offices.      Unusually    bright    and 
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alert  in  his  profession,  aud  well  iiit'orined  on 
public  questions,  he  easily  took  a  prominent 
position,  and  in  1858,  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  town  of  Portland  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature. His  experience  at  the  State  Capi- 
tal proved  of  great  service  to  him,  directly 
and  indii-ectly,  for  besides  largely  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  had  given  him 
a  thorough  insight  into  pulslic  affairs,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  jjublic  men.  In  ac- 
tual practice  he  soon  developed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  aliility,  aud  clients  came  to  him 
from  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  In  a  few 
years  he  found  it  necessary  to  oj]en  an  office 
at  Middletown  for  the  convenience  of  his 
clients  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and 
thither  he  subsequently  removed.  Carried 
by  his  large  practice  into  all  the  courts  of 
the  State,  he  had  frequently  to  do  battle  with 
same  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  legal  jiro- 
fession,  and  although  at  first  he  lacked  ex- 
perience at  the  bar,  he  so  completely  made 
up  for  it  by  diligent  study,  close  observation 
and  careful  preparation  of  his  cases,  that  he 
rarely  faile<l  to  win  his  cause.  His  success 
as  a  lawyer  gave  him  great  local  popularity, 
and  in  18G2,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Mid- 
dletown. He  assumed  this  office  with  well 
defined  ideas  regarding  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  water  supply  of  the  city  be- 
ing noticeably  defective,  he  applied  himself 
with  great  energy  to  the  task  of  securing  a 
new  system  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis. 
His  brilliant  success  in  this  and  other  direc- 
tions so  strengthened  his  popularity  that 
he  was  retained  in  office  four  years.  While 
the  Civil  War  was  going  on,  he  was  distin- 
guished in  his  State  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  sustained  the  Federal  authorities.  Ap- 
preciating his  patriotic  endeavors,  the  Re- 
|iublieans  of  his  district  nominated  liim  for 
Congress  early  in  the  struggle.  His  oj)- 
ponent  was  the  late  Gov.  English,  a  man  of 
ripe  experience  and  great  personal  popu- 
larity, and  as  tlie  district  was  strongly  Demo- 


cratic, Mr.  Warner  was  defeated.  At  the 
next  congressional  election,  Mr.  Warner  was 
again  nominated  by  the  Republicans.  He 
was  at  this  time  at  the  zenith  of  his  popu- 
larity in  the  district,  and  was  loyally  sup- 
jiorted  by  many  Democrats  who  cordially 
endorsed  his  views  upon  national  issues. 
The  result  was  his  election  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  hundred  votes.  His  term  in  Con- 
gress was  marked  by  close  attention  to  duty 
and  by  an  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Re- 
publican administration.  Although  pressed 
to  accept  a  re-nomination  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  for  pri- 
vate reasons  of  a  business  nature.  Mr. 
Warner  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  aopiaint- 
ance  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  warmly 
supported  his  re-nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  convention  whicli  jilaced  him  in  the 
field  for  his  second  term,  and  gave  freely  of 
his  services  to  secure  his  re-election.  When 
his  chief  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  Mr.  Warner  was  chosen,  by  the 
people  of  Middletown,  to  deliver  the  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  ser- 
vices held  in  that  town.  Upon  the  death  of 
President  Garfield,  a  similar  honor  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  As  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  Middletown,  held  on 
July  14,  1884,  he  delivered  the  oration  on 
that  occasion.  This,  like  all  his  j)ublic  ut- 
terances, Avas  carefully  prejjared  and  histori- 
cally accurate,  and  was  widely  complimented 
for  its  interesting  information  and  eloquent 
language.  Mr.  Warner's  labors  since  leav- 
ing Congress,  have  l)een  principally  in  the 
line  of  his  profession,  and  his  standing  at 
the  bar  in  his  native  State  is  second  to  none. 
He  has  great  strength  as  a  cross-examiner, 
and  in  trials  before  a  jury  seldom  fails  of 
success.  The  records  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors  show  his  mastery  of  his  cases  in 
that  forum.      It  is  said  by  the  judges  of  that 
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ciiurt,  tlial  11(1  \iv\v\'  av  |ii-csfiitiiicul  nf  r:iusi'.s 
ill  tlioir  ciuirt  show  inoro  or  lictlcr  |iri'|i.-ira- 
ratioii  or  t'oiu'cption  of  the  case  than  do  his. 
Mr.  Wanu'i-  was  married,  in  185"),  to  3Iary 
E.,  daiii;hter  of  .lohii  Harris,  Ks(j.,  of  Xor- 
wieh.  Conn.,  l)y  whom  he  lias  had  two  sons  — 
Harris,  horn  in  1S5S,  and  C'harh's  Winthroj), 
horn  in  ISli;!.  An  iijirii^lit  hiwyer,  a  useful 
citizen  and  a  eapahle  jmhlie  ofHeial,  lie  has 
aehieved  an  eiivialile  reeord,  and  is  deserv- 
edly held  in  high  esteem  not  only  in  the 
eity  of  whieh  he  is  an  hoiiori'd  resident,  Init 
in  the  State  at  larw. 


NORMAN  C.   STILES. 

NoRMAX  C.  Stiles,  a  jironiinent  citizen 
of  Middletowii.  widely  known  in  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  eoiiiitries  as  a  dis- 
tinguished inventor  and  manufaeturer,  and  as 
the  financial  and  executive  head  of  the  Stiles 
tfe  Parker  Press  Comj)any,  was  born  on  June 
18.  1834,  in  the  little  village  of  Feeding 
Hills,  Aga\xam,  ^Massachusetts,  where  his 
father,  Henry  Stiles,  a  farmer  of  good  family 
connections  and  some  means,  carried  on,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  occupation,  the  man- 
ufacture of  whip  lashes,  for  which  at  that 
day,  there  was  cpiite  a  large  sale.  Henry 
Stiles  married  Sally  Avery,  of  Southwieh, 
Mass.  His  family  consisted  of  eight  chil- 
dren. Although  a  worthy  and  industrious 
man,  capable  both  as  an  agriculturist  and 
manufacturer,  misfortunes  overtook  him  and 
his  straightened  circumstances  interfered 
with  his  design  of  giving  liis  children  a 
good  education.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
duly  instructed  in  the  rudimentary  branches, 
ami  being  unustially  bright  were  little,  if 
any,  behind  their  more  fortunate  associates 
and  neighbors.  The  sul)ject  of  tliis  sketch 
i)egan  the  actual  work  of  life  at  an  earlv 
age.      His    tastes    were    in    the    line  of    the 


mechanical  arts,  and  r\-eii  as  a  men-  child  he 
possessed  decided  genius  in  this  direction. 
One  of  liis  earlier  I'ssays  was  upon  an  un- 
used clock  which  fell  in  his  way  when 
he  was  but  ten  years  old.  Some  defect  iu 
the  works  jiad  stoppecl  it  and  it  was  deemed 
worthless,  '{'he  boy's  curiositv  was  aroused 
and  taking  Ihe  clock  apart  lie  examined  it 
carefully,  found  and  renieilicd  the  <lefect, 
and  with  com]iarative  ease  i-estored  the  time- 
piece to  good  running  order.  ]Many  boys 
who  give  evidence  of  genius  arc  frequently 
charged  with  being  idle  and  shiftless  at 
first,  from  tin-  fact  that  they  have  not  yet 
got  into  their  jiroper  groove,  and  find  effort 
in  any  other  not  only  distasteful  but  diftieull. 
Young  Stiles  was  never  open  to  any  of  these 
charges.  He  seemed  to  be  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  be  helpful 
and  useful,  and  he  was  intensely  practical  in 
whatever  he  undertook  to  do.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age  he  built  an  ell  to  his  father's  house, 
doing  all  the  work  unaided,  including  design- 
ing, carpentry  and  painting,  and  making  a 
perfect  success  of  it.  The  range  of  his  ap- 
j)reciation  took  in  mechanical  construction 
from  the  most  ])onderous  to  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  he  studied  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  care  every  machine,  instrument 
or  contrivance  that  he  came  across.  Among 
his  successful  boyish  constructions  may  be 
named  a  miniature  steam  engine,  a  minia- 
ture fire  engine,  and  a  violin,  all  of  which 
were  marvels  of  accuracy  although  made 
with  the  simplest  tools.  In  IH.jO,  when  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  went  to  ^Nleriden, 
Connecticut,  and  engaged  with  his  brother, 
Davis  S.  Stiles,  in  the  manufacturer  of  tin- 
ware. There  was  little  in  this  occupation 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  budding  genius, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  gave  it  up  to  take  a 
jiosition  in  the  American  Machine  Works  at 
Springfield,  ]Mass.,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  of  age,  serving  a  full   ap]irenticesliip 
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to  tlic  trade  of  inacbiiiist  and  mastering  it  in 
ever}-  detail.  After  a  brief  service  as  a 
journeyman  witli  a  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  a 
contractor  for  the  llolyoke  Machine  Com- 
]ianv,  lie  returned  to  ]Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
entered  tlie  shops  of  the  Messrs.  Snow, 
Brooks  it  Co.  —  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Parker  Brotliers  &  Co.  —  wliere  he  was  em- 
]iloyed  in  making  dies  and  other  tine  work 
requiring  great  slvill  and  ingenuity.  He  en- 
tered subsec|neiitlv  the  ein|ihiy  of  Messrs. 
Edward  Miller  &  Co.,  at  Meriden,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1857  when,  having 
saved  a  little  money,  he  determined  upon 
independent  effort.  He  began  by  hiring 
bench  room  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Stedman,  a 
l)raetical  machinist  at  Meriden,  and  soon 
afterward  bought  out  his  stock  and  tools. 
In  ISGO  he  brought  forward  his  first  im- 
]iortant  invention,  known  as  a  toe  and  in- 
step stretcher,  which  immediately  found 
favor  with  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
and  had  a  great  success.  Two  years  later 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  great  ])ressurc  of  business, 
his  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  involving 
a  heavy  loss,  from  which,  however,  his 
energy  and  jierseverance  soon  enabled  him 
to  recover.  When  he  resumed  business  he 
had  as  a  special  partner  'Sir.  Alden  Clark, 
but  this  gentleman  retired  shortly  afterward, 
disposing  of  his  interest  to  his  nejihew,  Mr. 
George  L.  Clark,  who  continued  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stiles  until  18G7,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolvetl.  The  business  by 
this  time  had  acijuiri'd  jiroportions  which 
rendered  additional  facilities  imperative,  and 
Mr.  Stiles,  after  carefully  examining  the 
ground,  concluded  that  it  was  advisable  to 
transfer  his  works  to  Middletown,  Conn. 
This  transfer  was  effecteil  in  1SG7,  and  the 
results  jiroving  satisfactory,  the  works  were 
permanently  established  at  that  place,  where 
they  now  remain  and  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  important  indusli'ies  in  the  state.  One 
of  !Mr.  Stiles'  priiu'ipal   inventions — indeed 


the  one  upon  which  his  chief  fame  as  an  in- 
ventor may  be  said  to  rest  —  is  his  stamping 
and  ])unching  machine.  To  this  machine, 
perfected  by  him  and  first  brought  forward 
in  18(U,  he  had  added  several  valualjle  ini- 
])rovemcnts  ])revious  to  establishing  his 
bussness  at  Miihlletown,  among  them  being 
what  is  known,  technically,  as  an  "eccentric 
adjustment,"  which  he  patented  in  1SG4. 
This  "adjustment"  gave  his  machine  a 
decided  advantage  over  all  other  punching 
machines  then  in  use,  an  advantage  which  it 
still  retains.  Other  manufacturers  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  its  value  and  Messrs.  Parker 
Brothers,  of  Meriden,  who  were  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  rival  punching  machine, 
known  as  "The  Fowler  Press,"  adopted  Mr. 
Stiles'  invention.  Mr.  Stiles  claimed  an  in- 
fringement of  his  jiatent  and  took  the  mat- 
ter at  once  into  court,  and  a  long  and  ex- 
])ensive  litigation  followed.  A  compromise 
was  finally  reached  by  the  consolidation  of 
both  firms,  the  new  organization  taking  the 
name  of  The  Stiles  &  Parker  Press  Co. 
The  business  of  this  com]iany  is  jn-actically 
contridled  by  'Sir.  Stiles,  who  is  the  largest 
owner  of  the  stock  and  who  fills  the  dual 
position  of  treasurer  and  general  manager; 
his  second  son,  3Ir.  Edmund  S.  Stiles,  being 
now  the  secretary  and  suj)erintendent.  Be- 
sides the  presses  named,  the  company  manu- 
factures dies,  drop-hammers,  and  general 
sheet  metal  tools,  and  also  designs  and  con- 
structs tt)  or<ler  special  machinery  of  every 
kind.  .,\s  the  directing  and  responsible  head 
of  the  Inisiness,  Mr.  Stiles  has  displayed 
high  intelligence,  rare  executive  ability  and 
unflagging  energy.  Several  years  ago  the 
business  had  reached  such  a  development 
that  additional  facilities  were  required,  and 
to  meet  the  need  a  branch  factory  and  office 
were  established  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  187;!  ]Mr.  Stiles  took  his  machine  and 
otlu'i-  iii\  eiitioiis  to  the  Vienna  exposition, 
where  they  attracted  marked  attention   with 
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the  result  of  socuriiiL;  a  market  in  many  I'or- 
(■iL;ii  countries.  lie  was  appointed  state 
eonunissioner  from  Coniiectieut.  This  lii<i;li 
euniiiiimenl  was  sineerely  a]p]>roeiated  by  Mr. 
Stiles  liut  his  position  as  an  exhibitor  pre- 
eiudeil  his  aeeeptanee  of  the  honor.  At  the 
International  Centennial  Exposition,  held  in 
Philadeliihia,  in  1876,  Mr.  Stiles'  aeknowl- 
edgeil  al)ility  as  an  inventor,  engineer  and 
expert  was  again  recognized  by  his  official 
api)ointmcnt  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  his  services  in  this  capacity  gave  high 
satisfaction  both  at  liome  and  abroad.  At 
the  last  great  international  exhil)ition,  held 
in  Paris,  in  1SS9,  Mr.  Stiles  exhibited  his 
invention  and  it  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  highest  prize  conferred.  By 
steady  advances  the  Stiles  presses  have  made 
their  way  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
are  now  in  use  not  only  in  the  navy  yards 
and  armories  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Mexico  and  France.  Other 
manufactures  of  the  company  have  likewise 
secured  a  large  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
market.  For  some  years  Mr.  Stiles  has  been 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Patent  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  upon  its  roll  the  ex- 
aminers in  the  Government  Patent  Office, 
Solicitors  of  Patents  and  Inventors.  He  is 
one  of  the  seven  directors  of  this  widely 
extended  association.  Mr.  Stiles  occu])ies 
a  leading  position  among  the  citizens  of  Mid- 
dletown,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  lirilliant 
business  success  and  importance  of  his  large 
plant  to  the  community,  but  through  his 
hearty  interest  in  everything  appertaining  to 
the  welfare  and  a<lvancement  of  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants.  His  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  has 
been  sought  frequently  and  given  freely,  and 
at  the  urgent  recpiest  of  his  neighbors  he  has 
served  two  terms  in  the  Board  of  ^Vldermeii. 
As  the  founder  and  heail  of  one  of  the  im- 


portant industries  of  thi>  country,  Mr.  Stiles 
is  entitled  to  staml  among  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers anil  business  men  of  America, 
and  l)y  reason  of  his  unrivalled  genius  in 
the  special  field  of  its  exercise  he  will  always 
oecu|iy  a  ]irominent  ])lace  among  American 
inventors.  His  ujiward  progress  from  llie 
modest  position  of  a  farmer's  boy  ami 
machinist's  apprentice  to  that  of  head  of  a 
great  manufacturing  company,  with  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  an  inventor  and  liusiness 
man,  has  been  achieved  by  rare  genius,  un- 
flinching j)erseverance,  earnest  effort  ami 
high  character,  and  affords  a  lesson  to  the 
aspiring  youth  of  the  country  which  is  full 
of  profit  and  stimulus.  Mr.  Stiles  was 
married  on  March  23, 1864,  to  Miss  Sarah  M., 
daughter  of  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Middle- 
town.  Both  he  and  his  excellent  wife  occupy 
a  leading  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  city 
in  which  they  reside,  and  they  have  a  record 
of  kindly  and  unostentatious  usefulness 
which  endears  them  to  a  large  circle.  They 
have  three  children.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles, 
now  of  New  York  city;  Mr.  Edmond  S. 
Stiles,  associated  with  his  father  in  Imsiness; 
and  Miss  Milly  B.  Stiles,  who  is  the  efficient 
handmaid  of  her  worthy  mother  in  many 
nofile  acts  of  philanthrcqpy. 


HON.  LYMAN  W.  COE. 

Lv.MAN  W.  CoE,  a  leading  citizen  of  Tor- 
rington,  prominent  for  many  years  in  liotli 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature  and  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  manufac'turers  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  .June  20, 
1820.  His  father,  Israel  Coe,  is  a  well-to- 
do  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Watcr- 
l)ury.  Conn.,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Nancy  Wetnu)re,  belonged  to  a 
well-known    New    Enuland    faniilv    of    that 
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name.  Mr.  Cue's  education  lieguu  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  village,  was  con- 
tinued at  the  Waterljury  high  school  and  was 
finished  at  the  Morris  Academy  and  the  private 
collegiate  institute  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews, 
at  South  Cornwall.  After  spending  a  few 
months  in  a  store  at  Waterlniry,  he  secured  a 
minor  clerkship  with  the  firm  of  Wadhams, 
Coe  &  Co.,  at  Walcottville,  which  he  held 
two  years.  He  then  accepted  a  more  respon- 
sible position  with  Lewis  McKee  &  Co., 
merchants  and  manufacturers  at  Terryville, 
who  were  the  first  cabinet  lock  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Young  Coe  re- 
mained three  years  with  this  firm,  spending 
one  year  of  the  time  at  its  brass  mill  at 
Torrington,  where  he  gained  that  practical 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
which  was  ever  afterward  so  serviceal)le  to 
him  as  a  business  man.  In  the  spring  of 
1841,  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Wolcottville  Brass  Comjjany.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  the  summer  of  1845  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  brass  wire  mill  at  Cotton 
Hollow,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
newly  organized  Waterbury  Brass  Company. 
The  able  manner  in  which  he  attended  to 
this  branch  of  the  business  led  to  his  being 
chosen  early  in  1846  to  the  dual  position  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Waterbury 
Brass  Coni])any.  He  now  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Waterbury,  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  corporation,  and  in 
order  that  the  manufacturing  department 
might  be  more  fully  under  his  supervision, 
it  was  removed  from  Cotton  Hollow  to  that 
town.  Mr.  Coe  was  virtually  at  the  head  of 
this  company  for  eighteen  years,  and  by  his 
distinguished  ability  as  general  and  financial 
manager  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. In  May,  1863,  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  it  and  ]iurchasing  the  entire 
stock  of  the  Wolcottville  Brass  Company  he 
organizc<l  the  Coe  Brass  Company,  which 
began  operations  with  a  cajiital   of  one   hun- 


dred thousand  dollars.  This  business  he 
established  at  Torrington,  thus  giving  to  his 
native  j)lace  greater  importance  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre.  Mr.  Coe  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
new  company  natural  business  abilities  of 
the  first  order  and  an  exjierience  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  special  field  of 
its  operations.  Sagacious  and  enterprising, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  placing  the  company  in 
the  foremost  rank  both  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  output.  By  degrees  its  pro- 
ducts were  pushed  into  every  important 
market  in  this  country  and  into  many  of  the 
principal  foreign  markets,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  continued  to  hold  their  own,  not- 
withstanding the  most  lively  competition. 
To-day,  the  Coe  Brass  Company  stands  as 
one  of  the  leading  manufactories  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Its  machinery  requires 
one  thousand  one  hundred  horse-power,  one 
thousand  of  which  is  supplied  by  four  steam 
engines,  and  two  hundred  by  water-jjower 
from  the  neighboring  streams.  A  large 
force  of  employes  find  steady  and  remuner- 
ative work  ill  the  offices,  warerooiis  and 
manufactories  of  the  comjiany,  and  the  whole 
enterprise  has  contributed  in  a  marked  de- 
gree to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
Torrington.  By  gradual  increase  the  capital 
of  the  coinjiany  has  been  raised  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Although  the  detail  of  the  business  is  sim]ily 
enormous,  it  has  been  so  effectively  systema- 
tized by  President  Coe  that  the  whole  con- 
cern runs  along  easily  and  almost  with  the 
precision  of  clock-work.  In  1845  Mr.  Coe 
was  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Tor- 
rington to  represent  that  town  in  the  State 
Legislature.  Although  a  very  busy  man  at 
the  time,  he  attended  to  his  legislative 
duties  so  closely,  ami  displayed  so  much 
character  in  his  work,  that  he  might  have 
been  re-elected  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance   of    his    removal    to    Waterbury.      In 
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1S5S,  wliilo  a  resident  nt'  Waterhury.  ho 
was  again  eleeted  tn  the  Slate  Legislature. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  lie  declined  to  re- 
enter the  field  owing  to  the  increasing  ])res- 
snre  of  his  regular  business.  In  1862,  tind- 
ing  himself  able  to  give  the  necessary  time 
to  jjublic  duties,  he  accepted  the  nomination 
to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Republicans  of 
tlie  tilth  senatorial  district.  Elected  by  a 
\(ite  wliich  clearly  demonstrated  his  popu- 
htrity  lie  served  to  the  close  of  that  term, 
winning  the  hearty  aj)proval  of  loyal  men 
i>t'  all  shades  of  political  belief,  particular!}' 
bv  his  patriotic  suj)j)ort  of  every  measure 
tending  to  sustain  the  National  Government 
in  the  great  war  then  going  on  for  the  sup- 
pression of  rel)elliou.  His  removal  from 
the  district  in  the  following  year  alone  pre- 
vented his  renomination.  In  1S76  he  was 
chosen  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  fifteenth 
district  and  by  successive  re-elections  was 
retained  as  its  representative  during  five 
years.  While  in  the  senate  he  served  on 
several  of  its  most  important  committees, 
and  for  two  terms  was  president  jtro  tain,  of 
the  senate.  Both  on  the  floor  of  the  .senate 
and  in  the  committee  room  he  was  an  active 
anil  earnest  promoter  and  advocate  of  whole- 
some measures,  displaying  those  qualities  of 
judgment  natural  in  a  successful  business 
man,  the  mainspring  of  which  was  jjatriotism 
and  common  sense  blended  in  about  equal 
proportions.  In  connection  with  the  demands 
of  his  Imsiness  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  much-needed  rest  and  recreation. 
Senator  Coe  has  traveled  extensively  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  bj-  personal  experi- 
ence and  contact  has  gleaned  a  vast  fund  of 
information  regarding  the  peo])le,  their  cu.s- 
toms  and  hal)its  and  institutions,  in  many 
places.  As  a  manufacturer  and  business 
man  Mr.  Coe  is  specially  distinguished  liy 
his  great  enterprise,  which  apparently  never 
slumbers.  Quick  to  i)erceive  op]>ortunities 
he  is  e(|nallv  quick  in  making  them  liis  own. 


and  no  small  share  nl'  tlie  brilliant  success 
he  has  achieved  in  lile  is  due  to  this  faculty. 
Managing  every  transaction  witli  scrupulous 
integrity,  prompt  and  reliable  in  keeping 
contracts  and  engagements,  and  ainbitious 
at  all  times  to  do  the  very  best  that  can  l)e 
done,  he  has  a  re]>utation  as  a  man  of  honnr, 
of  progressive  busiiu'ss  methods  and  (if  lirnad 
views  second  to  nmie  in  the  state.  As  a 
manufacturer  he  is  knuwn  at  home  anil 
abroad  as  one  of  tiie  most  i-eliabh'  ami  enter- 
prising in  America,  lie  has  been  actively 
interested  for  many  years  in  every  enter- 
prise, public  and  private,  having  in  \ie\v  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  Torringlon, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  material  and 
moral  welfare  of  its  inlialiitaiits.  It  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he 
is  imdoubtedly  acknowledged  by  all  as  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  town,  and  judged  by 
his  tturemitting  labors  in  its  behalf  he  ap- 
pears to  be  rightly  entitled  to  this  envialile 
distinction.  His  record  as  a  public  man  is 
unblemished,  and  although  he  no  longer 
takes  active  part  in  public  affairs  his  o]iin- 
ions  are  still  sfuight  and  highly  valneil  as 
those  of  a  wise,  experienced  and  lioui>ral)le 
publicist.  In  the  ordinary  social  relations  of 
life  Senator  Coe  has  been  remiss  in  no  par- 
ticular, being  a  cultivated  gentleman,  a  good 
citizen,  a  helpful  neighbor,  and  a  sincere 
Christian.  Were  his  rc]>utatiou  founded  on 
his  personal  qualities  alone,  they  would 
suffice  to  give  him  an  eminent  j)lace  among 
the  worthies  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
married  on  Kovember  8,  1S41,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Samuel  Seymour,  of 
Torrinoton.      They  have  liad  three  childicii. 


HON.    DANIEL    N.   M()R(iAN. 

Daxiki.  Nash  >M(U;o.\\.  president  of  the 
City  National  I'.aiik  and  the  Mechanics'  and 
FarnuM-s"    Savings   Bank   (d'  r.ridgejiort,    ex- 
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mayor  of  that  city,  ex-State  Senator,  and 
wiilely  known  as  one  of  the  most  entcrjn'is- 
inu',  |)nhlie-s|iiriteil  and  ]i(i|)ular  business 
men  of  Conneetient,  was  horn  at  Newtown, 
in  that  state,  Aufjust  18,  1844.  The  Mortjan 
family  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  in  Wales, 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  sul)jcct  of  this 
sketch,  came  from  that  country  to  America 
in  pre-Revohiticinary  times.  Some  of  them 
estahlished  themselves  at  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  others  settled  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut.  The  first  of  the  name  to 
settle  at  Newtown  was  Capt.  Zedekiah  Mor- 
gan, who,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
owned  a  six  hundred  and  ninety  acre  tract  of 
land  there,  where  large  numbers  of  cavalry- 
men and  horses  were  quartered  during  one 
•winter  of  that  struggle,  and  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Morgan  farm.  He  was  one  of 
the  worthies  of  tlie  town  and,  although 
jeo]iardizing  a  large  property  by  his  action, 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of 
American  independence  and  lived  to  witness 
its  triumph.  His  descendants  intermarried 
with  the  Sanford  family  of  Redding,  and 
the  Nash  and  Camp  families  of  Norwalk. 
The  Morgans  are  a  sturdy  race  and  among 
other  things  seem  to  be  noted  for  their  lon- 
gevity. Four  of  the  grand-parents  of  Daniel 
Nash  Morgan  reached  the  great  ages,  respect- 
ively, of  eighty-four,  ninety,  ninety-six  and 
eighty  yeai's.  His  fatlier,  Ezra  Morgan,  a 
native  of  Redding,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  public  men  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  He  represented  Newtown  in  the 
State  Legislature  for  several  sessions.  He 
was  president  of  the  Hatters'  Bank  of 
Bethel  several  years,  and  held  other  official 
positions  of  honor,  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  married  Hannah  Nash,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Nash,  of  Westport,  who  was  an  able 
financier,  and  had  eight  children.  His  eldest 
son,  Daniel  Nash  Morgan,  was  a  bright  and 
energetic  boy,  and  after  he  had  obtained  a 
sound  traiuiug    in    the   English    branches  at 


the  local  ])ublic  schools  he  decided  upon  a 
business  career  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  took  a  clerkship  in  his  father's  store 
at  Newtown,  at  his  own  request  being  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  stranger,  thus  receiving, 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  service,  only 
the  compensation  then  usually  paid  to  young 
men  learning  the  business,  viz.,  fifty  dollars 
for  the  first  year,  sixty  for  the  second, 
seventy-five  for  the  third,  eighty-five  for 
the  fourth  and  one  hundred  for  the  fifth 
year.  Out  of  this  meagre  income  he  paid 
all  his  exjienses  excepting  board,  and  uj)on 
arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  found  him- 
self the  ha]>py  possessor  of  fifty  dollars, 
which  had  been  saved  from  his  earnings. 
His  ambition  and  energy  even  at  this  early 
]ieriod  of  his  life  were  marked.  The  first 
year  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
managed  his  father's  store  as  proprietor.  He 
then  s[)ent  several  months  as  a  clerk  in  the 
dry  goods  liouse  of  Taylor  &  Joyce,  of 
Bridgeport,  whose  employment  he  left  in 
order  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Morgan  &  Booth,  of  Newtown  Centre,  which 
did  a  large  thriving  business.  Three  years 
afterwards,  in  September,  1869,  this  firm 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  agreement  and  Mr. 
Morgan  removed  to  Bridgeport,  where  he 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Ezekiel  Birdsey, 
second,  in  the  dry  goods  and  carj)et  business, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  Birdsey  &  Mor- 
gan. In  1879  this  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Morgan  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  si)acious  quarters  on  the  principal 
street  of  Bridgeport,  and  it  was  a  leading 
house  in  the  dry  goods  and  carpet  business 
in  that  thriving  city.  He  sold  out  the  busi- 
ness January  1,  1880,  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  banking.  As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Morgan 
developed  qualities  of  the  highest  order. 
Bred  to  business  under  the  eye  and  direction 
of  his  father,  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
sterling  ])robity,  he  had  spent  years  in  mas- 
tering the  dt'tails  of  eommereial  transaetioiis 
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tx'l'orc  ]H'rniittiiiii-  liiniscH'  tn  acl  iu  ihciii  as 
a  |irliiri|ial.  Wlini  lie  tdnk  llio  IumIioi-  ]i()si- 
tioii  lie  was  well  qiialiliocl  lo  till  it  and  his 
efforts  were  siu'cessrii!  iVoin  the  beginning. 
To  reniarkalile  energy  and  liusiness  capacity 
lie  added  a  ready  gras|i  iil'  modern  methods 
of  linilding  u|)  trade  and  inereasing  the  rep- 
utation of  his  house.  He  was  <jniek  to  com- 
prehend the  need.s  of  the  community  whieli 
he  supplied,  and  was  willing  to  furnish  the 
most  desirable  and  seasonable  goods,  even 
thotigli  in  doing  this  his  jirotits  on  the  indi- 
vidual transactions  were  smaller.  In  this 
way  the  house  with  whi(di  he  was  connected 
became  a  leading  one  in  its  department;  and 
its  trade  was  drawn  from  an  area  far  greater 
than  that  <d'  the  city  in  which  it  was  situa- 
ted. In  the  year  of  1S77  he  was  the  senior 
partner  of  Morgan,  Hojjson  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers.  In  order  to  obtain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  markets  and  fab- 
rics, and  to  secure  a  change  from  so  close 
an  a]ipIication  to  business,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Euroj)e,  and  while  abroad  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  broaden  his  knowledge, 
not  only  of  business  but  of  affairs  in  gen- 
eral. His  sojourns  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  were  thus  educational  tours  as 
well  as  commercial  trips,  and  being  more 
prolonged  and  extensive  than  those  usually 
taken  bj'  business  men,  afforded  him  an  o]i]ior- 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  as 
well  as  the  Inisiness  life  of  tlie  several 
countries  he  visited.  In  1873  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, appreciating  his  worth,  elected  him  to 
the  Common  Council  of  Bridgeport  and  re- 
elected him  in  the  following  year.  In  1877 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Boanl  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1880  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
people  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Bridgc])ort, 
and  filled  that  position  witli  signal  ability. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture on  tlie  Democratic  ticket  l)y  a  jihenom- 
enal  majority,  and,  as  in  his  canvass  for  the 
mayoralty,    he     received    many    votes    fri.>m 


mi'nd)ers  of  the  opposition  parties.  In  1884 
lie  was  a  second  time  clioscu  liy  a  large  ma- 
jority mayor  of  Bridgeport.  His  seeon<l 
administration,  like  his  first,  was  marke<l  by 
vigorous  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  was  especially  fruitful  in  bringing 
Imsiness  methods  to  bear  in  the  t rausaci ion 
of  jiublic  business,  a  rigid  but  wise  economy 
being  enforced  so  far  as  jn-acticable  and  ad- 
visable, and  the  interests  of  the  tax-j)ayers 
faithfully  guarded,  while  no  injustice  was 
done  to  any  of  the  city'.s. inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing his  second  term  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
the  fourteenth  district,  and  served  as  such 
during  the  years  1885  and  1880.  In*the 
Senate  he  was  a  member  of  an  impcn-tant 
committee  and  rendered  valuable  services 
both  to  the  district  and  the  state.  "  In  every 
office  he  has  been  called  ujion  to  till,"  says 
the  Ni'tr  Y^itrk  (T/'iiji/iie,  in  commenting  upon 
his  political  cai'cer,  "  he  has  shown  his  worth 
and  has  performed  his  dutii's  in  a  manner 
that  has  won  commendation  from  political 
opponents  as  well  as  friends."  Mr.  Morgan's 
prominence  in  the  financial  worhl  began  in 
January-,  1879,  wlien  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Bridgeport,  a  ]iosition  which  he  still  holds. 
During  this  period  of  twelve  years,  ^125,000 
have  been  added  to  the  net  'surjilus  of  the 
bank.  In  the  year  1878  he  i\-as  chosen 
trustee  and  later  vice-]iresident  of  the 
Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Savings  Bank.  His 
labors  in  connection  with  this  institution 
have  been  noteworthy,  ami  that  its  assets 
have  risen  in  twelve  years  from  $27,000  to 
?;1,070,000,  is  in  no  small  degree  ilne  to  his 
influence  and  able  management.  He  has 
l)een  president  of  this  institution  sinct'  1888. 
In  a(hlition  to  these  important  tiiiaiicial  posi- 
tions, ]Mr.  Morgan  tills  several  others  of 
scarcely  inferior  moment.  One  of  tliese, 
that  of  vice-]iresident  .-iiid  cliairm.-iii  of  the 
executive    committee    of      tlie     Consolidated 
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Rolling    Stoek   Company,    is   a   position    of 
great  responsibility,  tlic  company's  property 
consisting  of  more  than  five  thousand  freight 
cars.       The    capital    of    the    corporation    is 
about  four  million  dollars.     Another  respon- 
sible position  he  holds  is  that  of  member  of 
the   Board  of  Sinking   Fund  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Bridgeport.      He  is  interested 
also  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  several 
manufactories    and    industries    centering    in 
that  city.      iVfr.  ]M organ  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal   faith  and  a  regular  attendant  at 
Trinity    Church,    of     which   he   was   parish 
clerk    thirteen  years,     and  has   been   senior 
warden  for  a  number  of  years.      He  takes  a 
war*n  interest  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  of  which   he  is  a   director,  and 
as   a  member  of  the  building  committee  of 
this  organization  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  superintending  the  construction   of 
the  new  headquarters  now  being  erected  on 
Main  street,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.      The  Bridgeport  Hospital  has 
likewise  claimed  his  efforts  and  services  in 
securing  funds  as  a  member  of  the  building 
committee.      For  jears  he  was  one   of  the 
executive  committee,  and  since  1888   he  has 
been  vice-president  of  that  noble  institution. 
In  all  works   for  the  gooil  of  the  city  or  its 
people  he  is  ever  ready  to  aid,  and  his  gifts 
to  the  ])Oor  and  needy  are  said  to  constitute 
no  small  part  of  his  ex])enditures.      It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  enjoys  the 
confidence    of    the    great   body    of    his    fel- 
low-citizens.      He  has  never  rnn  for  office 
without  this  fact  being  jjroven    through  the 
large  number  of  votes  he  receives  from  per- 
sons of  opposing  political  faiths.      His  resi- 
dence on  Washington  avenue  is  one  of  the 
j)leasant  and  inviting  homes  in  the  city,  and 
it  has  been  one  of   his  sjiecial  delights  to  fill 
it  with  whatever  would   have  a  tendency  to 
increase  its  comforts  and  attractions.      For 
many     years    he    lias     affiliated     with     the 
Masonic  order  and   fur  two  terms  was  Wor- 


shipful Master  of  Corinthian  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  one  of  the  principal  lodges  in  Bridge- 
port. He  is  likewise  a  member  of  Hamil- 
ton Commandery,  Xo.  5,  Knights  Temi)lar, 
State  of  Connecticut.  Notwithstanding  his 
manv  honors  IVIr.  Morgan  remains  warmly 
attached  to  the  i)eople,  and  his  greeting  of 
friends  or  acquaintances  is  always  extremely 
cordial,  whatever  their  condition  in  life  may 
be.  Mr.  ^lorgan  was  married  on  June  10, 
18G8,  to  MissMedora  HuganinJudson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Judson,  of  Bridge- 
port, but  formerly  of  Huntington,  Conn., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  four 
times,  a  State  Senator,  besides  holding  many 
other  jiositions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was 
a  o-randson  of  Col.  Agur  .Tudson,  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Revohiticuiary  ejioch. 
Their  children  now  living  are  JIary  Hunt- 
ington IMorgan  and  William  Judson  Morgan. 


QEN.  WILLIAM  HENRY  NOBLE. 

\ViLi.iAJi  Hknry  Noiii.E,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  U.  S.  Y.,  late  Colonel  of  the  17th 
Connecticut  Yolunteors,  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier of  the  civil  war,  one  of  the  oldest 
memliers  of  the  Fairfield  county  bar.  and 
prominently  identified  for  more  tlian  half  a 
century  with  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  the 
charter  of  which  he  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing, was  born  at  Newtown,  Connecticut, 
Aug.  18th,  1813.  Through  both  father  and 
mother  he  traces  his  ancestry  to  the  founders 
of  New  England.  On  the  paternal  side  he 
is  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Noble  of  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  that  colony,  and  also,  in  a 
later  generation,  from  John  Noble,  the  pio- 
neer of  New  Milford,  Connecticut.  Seven 
generations  of  his  family  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  old  burial  ground  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Milford.      On  the  maternal   line  he  de- 
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M-Muls  fi-diii  tlic  Saiifonls  of  Nowtowii,  who 
wrrr  aiiinii^  llii;  |iioiu'(.'r  settlers  in  ("oiiiioeti- 
eiil.  Ilis  innlliev,  wliose  inaiileii  ikiiik'  was 
C'liarlotte  Saiilonl,  was  a  ilaut;'liter  of  Jolui 
Sanfonl,  Ks(|.,  an  iiitliiential  eitizen  oi'  New- 
town, and  it  was  npon  tlu'  liomestead  ol'  the 
latter  that  General  IS'ohle  was  horn.  Ills 
lather,  the  Kev.  Birdsey  (Tlover  Nohle,  wdio 
died  in  1S,")0,  was  i-diu-ateil  at  ^'ale  eoUege, 
H'radnating  in  the  class  of  1810,  and  after 
studying  theology  at  the  General  Seminary 
of  the  Episcopal  ehnreh  in  New  York  city, 
was  admitted  to  orders.  At  the  time  of  his 
son^s  birth  and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter 
he  was  rector  of  Christ  church,  Middletown. 
Later  in  life  he  estal)lishcd  ])rivatc  acade- 
mics at  Bridgeport,  and  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
over  which  he  presided  until  his  death,  lie 
was  a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  and  excited 
a  wide-spread  influence  for  good  both  as  a 
clergyman  and  a  teacher.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  primarily  at  a  cele- 
brated military  school  in  Middletown,  the 
jirincijial  of  which.  Captain  Alden  Part- 
ridge, an  officer  of  the  Regular  army,  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Under 
this  accomplished  officer  and  teacher  he  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  other  instruction,  a 
thorough  military  training,  which  made  a 
))ermanent  impression  upon  him,  physically^ 
and  mentally,  and  qualified  him  in  after  years 
for  the  high  command  to  which  he  was  called 
by  the  executive  of  his  native  state.  One 
of  his  first  essays  under  arms,  made  when  he 
was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  the  great 
paraile  held  in  New  Y'ork  city,  in  1826,  to 
commemorate  the  semi-centennial  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  on  which  occasion  he 
marched,  musket  on  shoulder,  in  the  ranks 
with  his  school-fellows.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  entered  Trinity  (then  Washington) 
college,  at  Hartford,  where  he  ronained  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year.  He  then  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Yale  college,  where  he 


finisheil  the  classical  course,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  1S:?2.  After  devoting  a 
year  or  two  to  post  graduate  studies  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1834,  the  position  of  teacher  of 
the  French  and  Sjianish  languages  in  liis 
father's  school  at  l>ridgc|ioi-t.  Two  years 
later  he  decided  upon  tlie  law  as  a  jirol'es- 
sion,  and  after  a  'tliorough  course  of  study 
in  tlie  office  and  under  the  direction  of  t.lie 
late  Judge  Josejih  \\'ood  of  r>ri(lgc|]orl,  an 
esteemed  friend  of  Ids  father,  he  was,  in 
18;!(i,  admitted  to  the  liar  of  I'airfichl  coun- 
ty, and  began  jiractice  at  Bridgeport.  ()ni> 
of  his  earliest  efforts  of  a  pulilii-  cliai-acter 
was  in  connection  with  tlie  movement  to 
raise  Bridgeport  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  charter 
which  conferred  municipal  privileges.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  charter 
for  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Comj)any,  and 
when  this  eorporaticui  was  organized  liecame 
its  secretary  ami  held  that  office  for  many 
years.  After  serving  several  years  as  clerk 
of  the  courts  of  Fairfield  county  he  was,  in 
1846,  appointed  state's  attorney  for  that 
county.  Nominated  for  Congress,  by  the 
Democrats,  in  1850,  he  carried  Fairfield - 
county  by  a  heavy  majority,  but  failed  of 
election  owing  to  the  great  preponderance 
of  the  opposition  vote  in  Litchfield  county, 
which  was  then  included  in  the  same  Con- 
gressional district.  For  upwards  of  ten  years 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  local  im]irove- 
meuts  at  East  Bridgeport,  and  believing  that 
its  interests  and  also  those  of  the  city  proper 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  closer  union, 
he  bore  a  considerable  share  of  the  ex]iense 
of  building  and  repairing  all  the  liridges 
which  connect  the  two  ))laces.  Purchasing 
the  old  Bridgeport  bridge,  he  rebuilt  the 
entire  structure  at  his  own  expense,  making 
it  more  modern  and  commodious,  and  erected 
a  covered  footway  across  it,  <iuite  a 
novelty  at  that  time.  In  18,')1  In-  built 
at      his      own     expense     the     first     railroad 
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foot-bridge  hetween  the  two  sections.  In 
1852,  in  oonjunetion  with  the  late  P.  T. 
Barnuin,  he  dedicated  Washington  Park  to 
jmlilic  use,  and  added  one  hundred  acres  of 
streets  and  buihling  lots  to  Bri<lgeport.  A 
year  later  he  procured  the  charter  of  the 
Bridgepoi't  Water  Company,  acting  as 
attorney  for  Nathaniel  Greene  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  carried  out  the  undertaking.  The 
passage  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bridge- 
port Hydraulic  Company,  under  the  charter 
<if  which  the  cdty  of  Bridgej)ort  obtains  its 
present  water  supply,  was  effected  through 
his  instrumentality  in  1857.  In  botli  these 
corporations  he  was  named  a  commissioner 
and  as  sucli  sanctioned  the  issue  of  bonds 
by  which  the  necessary  cai)ital  was  procured 
for  their  operations.  In  18G0  Genl.  Noble 
gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Douglas  branch  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  the  convention  held  in 
Chicago  A})ril  23d,  and  in  Baltimore  June 
ISth.  When  the  s)iirit  of  secession  mani- 
fested itself  he  was  among  the  most  out- 
sjioken  in  its  denunciation,  and  as  a  loyal 
suppoi'ter  of  the  federal  authorities  he  took 
an  ai'tive  and  distinguished  part  in  organi- 
zing the  Union  party  in  his  native  state.  He 
labored  earnestly  in  securing  the  election  of 
Governor  Buckingham  and  vigorouly  advo- 
cated and  su[i|iorted  the  eft'ective  war  meas- 
ures inaugurated  and  successfully  carried  out 
under  his  administration.  Not  content  with 
his  civil  labors  he  resolved  to  enter  the  army 
.for  active  work  in  the  field,  and  was  at  once 
tendered  the  coIducIcv  of  the  17th  Connect- 
icut regiment  liy  Governor  Buckingham, 
which  he  accepted,  receiving  his  commission 
July  22,  1S()2.  His  recruiting  oj)crations 
were  conducted  with  a  degree  of  vigor  and 
success  which  was  truly  remarkable,  even 
for  that  patriotic  I'poch.  Within  thirty  ilays 
from  beginning  his  task  he  reported  one 
thousand  men  ready  for  duty.  His  regi- 
ment was  mustered   into   the   service  of  the 


United  States  August  28th,  and  left  the 
state  for  the  seat  of  war  September  3d  fol- 
lowing. After  doing  duty  for  a  few  weeks 
at  Fort  Marshall,  defences  of  Baltimore, 
the  regiment  was  sent  to  Fort  Kearney,  a 
defence  of  Washington,  where  it  remained 
until  November  5th,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
join  Sigel's  11th  Corps  at  Gainesville,  Va. 
As  a  part  of  this  force  it  served  in  the  re- 
serve sent  to  support  Gen.  Burnside  at 
Fredericksburg.  After  Gen.  Hooker  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Col.  Noble's  regiment  was  in  Howard's 
Eleventh  corps,  which,  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  formed  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
the  Union  line.  In  this  battle  the  17th  Con- 
necticut gave  a  brilliant  account  of  itself. 
Col.  Noble,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men 
into  action,  was  severely  wounded  in  two 
jilaces  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
Unhorsed,  with  his  left  leg  torn  and  disa- 
bled by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  wound  in  his  left  arm, 
the  main  artery  of  whicli  liad  been  severed 
by  a  rifle  ball,  it  was  almost  a  miracle  that 
he  escaped  death.  His  life  blood  ebl)ing 
from  his  wounds  he  was  carried  fainting 
from  the  field.  Fortunately  the  w<uinded 
artery  became  clogged,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance he  owes  his  preservation.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  use  his  injured  limljs  he 
returned  to  his  j>ost  of  duty  and  was  in  time 
to  ))artici]iate  in  the  decisive  conflict  at 
Gettysburgh,  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
command  the  brigade  which  was  advanced 
into  the  town  to  drive  out  the  enemy's  sharj)- 
shooters  during  the  battles  of  July  2d  and 
3d,  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
After  the  rejiulse  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  under  Lee,  Col.  Noble  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  Folly  and  Morris  Is- 
lands, S.  C,  sieges  of  Wagner  and 
Sumter;  and  after  the  fall  of  Wagner 
and  the  battle  of  Olustee;  to  Florida,  and 
uiion  his  arrival    there    was   again   entrustetl 
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liy  (tcii.  (iiirclciii  witli  tlic  coinnKiiiil  of  a 
l)riL!;a(li'  anil  liivcn  cliarm'  nl'  tlu'  militarv 
distinct  t'oiiiiirisiiiLj  tlu'  wliolo  ot  tlu'  state, 
oast  iif  the  St.  Jdlurs  vivcr,  his  lu'ailciiiar- 
ters  boiiig  at  St.  Aiiuustinc.  As  actiiiii; 
hrisjadicr  gciiiTai  lie  rciiimiaiHlod  lirigados 
of  troops  in  several  important  raids  and 
also  on  various  e-\|ieditioii.s  under  Generals 
Birney,  Gordon,  llateli  and  others.  On 
Christmas  eve,  1864,  while  erossino-  to  St. 
Augustine  from  Jacksonville,  after  attending 
a  court-martial,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
rebel  guerillas,  and  notwithstanding  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  rescue  him,  he  was 
carried  oft"  by  his  captors  to  Tallahassee.  A 
brief  term  of  imprisonment  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  followed,  and  about  the  middle  of 
February,  1865,  he  was  scut  to  Anderson- 
ville  and  confined  in  the  ofticers'  quarters.  He 
underwent  for  two  months,  the  horrors  of  this 
vile  den  and  was  finally  released  when  the 
general  exchange  of  ])risoners  was  effected 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Col.  Noble's 
able,  faithful  and  heroic  services  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  his  superior  officers  and 
elicited  their  wannest  commendation.  Gen. 
Grant  personally  recommended  him  for 
promotion,  and  in  June,  1865,  he  was  lire- 
vetted  brigadiei'-general.  Returning  to  his 
regiment  after  his  release  he  continued  with 
it  until  July  19,  1865,  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  with  his  command  at 
Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  Since  that  date  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life, 
principally  in  the  arena  id'  legal  effort,  but 
giving  his  attention  largely  to  matters  of 
[inblic  moment  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  city  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
prominently  identified.  There  are  few  men 
in  Connecticut  who  are  more  liighly  es- 
teemed for  their  solid  virtues  than  Gen. 
Noble,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  city  of 
Bridge])ort  numbers  among  its  citizens  a 
truer  friend,  a  woithier  patriot  or  a  more 
honorable  gentleman.     Gen.  Noble's  interest 


in  Ills  i-onivadi's  of  t  he  < 'i\  il  War  epoch  sutlers 
no  al)atenienl  with  the  la|ise  of  years.  lie 
iias  taken  an  active  |iart  in  the  various  works 
in  wirudi  they  are  engaged,  charitable,  his- 
torical and  otherwise,  and  is  a  ]irinu'  favor- 
ite with  all  who  wore  the  "blue."  As  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  his  regi- 
ment he  received  the  line  ninniiiiirnt  erected 
at  Gettysburgh  in  honor  and  memory  of  the 
Connecticut  soldiers  who  fell  on  that  memor- 
able battle  tield,  and  in  turn  passed  it  over 
to  tlie  care  of  the  Gettysburgh  ^Memorial 
Association.  He  afterward  discharged  the 
same  duty  at  the  deilieation  of  the  second 
monument  of  his  regiment  at  the  north  front 
of  Gettyslnirgh,  Cemetery  Hill.  Gen.  Noble 
was  married  in  1839  to  Miss  Harriet  Jones 
Brooks,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Brooks,  Esij., 
of  Bridgej)ort,  a  descendant  of  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors William  Bradford,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Theophilus  Eaton  and  William  Leete, 
of  Connecticut. 


HON.   WILLIA.AI  A.  BUCKINGHAM. 

William  Alfred  Buckingham,  famous  as 
the  "War  Governor"  of  Connecticut,  and 
subsequently  a  United  States  Senator  from 
that  state,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on 
May  28,  1804,  and  died  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
on  February  3,  1875.  lie  was  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Buckingham,  an  English  Puri- 
tan, who  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
1637,  and  whose  posterity,  now  constituting 
a  large  family,  have  been  remarkable  through 
two  and  a  half  centuries  for  their  upright 
and  pious  lives.  Gov.  Buckinghanrs  father 
was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  mother  was  a  wonnui  of  great  kindness 
of  heart,  sincerely  religious,  and  both 
benevolent  and  helpful  in  the  community  in 
which  she  resided.  The  chief  :unbili(inof 
these  worthy  jieojjlc  was  to  serve  (iod  and 
help    their    neighbors.      They    brought    up 
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their  chiklreii  with  simihir  ideas,  early  in- 
stilling into  their  minds  the  soundest  princi- 
jjles  of  religion  and  morality.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  well  reared.  He  obtained 
the  usual  advantages  of  education  at  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  mastered  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.  Until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  remained  on 
the  home  farm,  giving  his  parents  the  full- 
est service  in  his  power.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  taught  schoeil  for  a  year  or  so, 
but  did  not  care  sufficiently  for  it  to  adopt 
teaching  as  a  vocation.  When  of  age  he 
left  the  farm  and  going  to  Norwich,  Conn., 
entered  upon  a  mercantile  career.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  flourishing  business  which  he 
developed  with  great  success.  Eventually 
he  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  took  a 
leading  position  as  a  business  man.  In  1849 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  was 
re-elected  in  the  following  year.  In  1856  he 
was  again  chosen  to  the  mayoralty  and  was 
re-elected  in  1857.  His  four  years  adminis- 
tration of  local  affairs  was  clean  and  digni- 
fied and  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  whole  community  and  with  a 
reputation  as  broad  as  the  state  for  official 
probity  and  executive  ability.  Mayor  Buck- 
ingham was  one  of  the  first  in  Connecticut 
to  espouse  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1858 
he  was  made  its  candidate  for  Governor  and 
was  elected.  In  18511  he  was  re-elected  and 
was  retained  in  office  by  annual  re-elections 
until  186G,  when  he  refused  another  renomi- 
nation.  In  18C0  when  the  menaces  of  the 
secession  element  in  the  Southern  States  had 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  gravity  of  the  political  situation,  the 
result  of  the  election  in  Connecticut  was 
awaited  with  the  keenest  interest.  The 
Rejiublicans  rallied  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
support  of  Gov.  Buckingham,  who  repre- 
sented their  views  on  the  slavery  question; 
while    the    Democrats,    with    e(]ual     fervor. 


supported  their  nominee,  ex-Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
their  partv.  Gov.  Buckingham's  election 
by  a  decided  majority  "was  regarded  by  the 
southern  leaders  as  an  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  at  the  North,"  and  thence  for- 
ward their  utterances  were  undisguisedly 
hostile  to  the  federal  government.  U[)on 
the  first  evidence  of  belligerent  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  South  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut voiced  their  loyalty  to  the  Union 
cause  by  re-electing  Gov.  Buckingham, 
whose  patriotism  and  integrity  were  indis- 
putable. Throughout  the  long  and  bloody 
Civil  War  the  state  and  its  executive  j)ut 
forth  their  best  energies  in  supporting  this 
cause,  and  men  and  money  were  tendered 
with  the  utmost  liberality  in  defence  of  the 
Union.  Among  the  many  able  men  at  the 
North  upon  whom  President  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  leaned  no  one  proved  more  reliable 
and  resourceful  than  Gov.  Buckingham,  who 
had  the  confidence  of  the  administration 
during  the  entire  struggle.  Upon  the  first 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  to  defend 
the  capital,  issued  on  April  15,  1861,  the 
quota  of  Connecticut  was  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  men  —  seventy-five  thousand  being  the 
full  number  required  from  all  the  loyal 
states.  By  the  1st  of  May,  forty-one  com- 
panies of  militia  and  volunteers  had  reported 
in  answer  to  the  call,  and  a  fifth  regiment 
was  forming.  Gov.  Buckingham's  practical 
nature  realized  the  necessity  for  promjit  and 
decisive  measures  and  he  not  only  met  the 
first  requirements  made  but  sagaciously  pi-n- 
vided  for  future  exigencies.  This  policy  lie 
continued  during  the  war  and  the  federal 
authorities  were  never  for  a  moment  in  doul)t 
or  embarrassed  through  lukewarmness  or 
tardiness  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  state. 
At  the  election  in  the  sjiring  of  1862,  Gov. 
Buckingham's  majority  over  his  o])j)onent 
was  about  ten  thousand  votes.  In  1863  he 
defeated  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  who 
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had  tlie  sni)iinvt  of  all  radical    1  )('iii()cvats  as 
well  as  that  of    the  s<i  railed   ■■I'carc   Party," 
the  idea  oi  which  was  that  the  Union  could 
never  he  restored  hy  hostile  means.      In  the 
eanijiaisjn    of    1864    he    defeated    the    lion. 
Orii^en  S.  Seymour,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
receiving  a  larger  majority  than  in  the  pre- 
vious    year,    although    the    total    vote    was 
about  six  thousand  less  than  was  polled  at 
till'      preceding     election.      The     honoralile 
measure   calling   for   an    amendment    to    the 
state  constitution  to  the  end  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  state  in  the  field  entitled   to  suifragc 
slnndd  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
exercising  it,  received  his  warm  endorsement, 
and  after  passing  tlie  Legislature  and  being 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes 
when   submitted   to   the  people  at  a  sjieeial 
electi<m  held  August  15,  18(34,  was   publicly 
proclaimed   by   him,    on    September   2<1.  of 
the  same  year,  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law   of    the  state.      In    his    annual    message 
delivered  to  the  Legislature  on  May  1,  18(j4, 
he  announced  that  Connecticut  had  supplied 
to  the  LTnion  army  forty-two  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  men,  an  excess  of 
more  than  three  thousand,  five  hundred  over 
tlie  (juota  of  the  state.      The  labors  of  Gov. 
Buckingham    during    the    war    period    were 
incessant.      His  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  never 
failed.      His    power    over    the    jieople    can 
scarcely    be    measured    by   words.      That    he 
was  respected,   admired   and   loveil    by    the 
masses  is  ])roven  conclusively  by  his  repeated 
re-elections  annually  down    to    ISlHi,   when, 
feeliuo;  that  he  haxl  earned  the  right  to  retire 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  he  refused  the 
renomination  offered  him.      The  work  of  re- 
construction was  now  going  on  and  wise  and 
honorable  men  were  required  in  the  halls  of 
Congress    to    deal    with    the   great    problems 
constantly  arising.      The  ]ieo])le  of  Connecti- 
cut regarded  ex-Gov.  Buckingham  as  a  man 
jjeculiarly     qualified     for    this     work,     and 
through    their    representatives    in    the    State 


Legislature  eleelcd  him  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Unile(l  States  for  the  term  of  six  years  com- 
mencing  in    ISd'.l   and   ending   in    IS"").      In 
the   Natiimal    Senate   he   served   on  the  com- 
mittee    on     commerce,     Indian     all'airs.    en- 
grossed bills   and  several    otliei-s   of   import- 
ance, and  maintained  liis  high  reiiutatii>n  for 
integrity  and  statesmanshi]i.      His  death  took 
place  a  few  weeks   before   tlie   ex])iration   of 
his  term.      Although  the  leading  figure  and 
official   in  his  state  during  the  most  thrilling 
ejiocli  ill   its   history,  ami  uui\ersally  known 
and  spoken  of  as  "tlie  War  (Jovernor"  "lie 
was    by    nature    and    training    a   eixiliaii   of 
kindlv     disposition     and     geiitU'     manners." 
But  he  was  never  fm-  a  moment   w  ithoiit    the 
courage   of    liis   convictions   and    lie  l:iliiu-<-d 
with  untiring  zeal  that   the   Helielli<in  might 
be  crushed  and  the  Uiii(Ui  he  restoreil.      His 
sound   judgment    taught    him    that    in    war, 
half  measures  were  no  measures,  and   while 
never  a   man  of   war   he  was   unfaltering   in 
his  hearty  support  ol'  the  jiolicy  of  the   fed- 
eral government  and  at  all  times  could  he  de- 
pended on  with  absolute  certainty.      He  was 
too  just  and  kind-hearted  a  man  to  sanction 
any    unjust    or   cruel    measure,  and   his  sena- 
torial  recoril   gives   abundant  evidence    that 
he  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  whole  jieople 
who    acknowledged    the    su|)reniacy    of    the 
constitution  and  the  laws.     No  summai-yof  his 
character,  however  l)rief,  woidd  do  justice  to 
his   memory,  which    failed    to    mention    in  a 
iiarticular  manner  the  heartiness  iiiid   energy 
with    which    lie   discharged  his  duties  during 
the  Civil  ^Var.      "In  the  most  jierilous  days 
of  the  strife   he  showe<l  an  industry,  a  ri'so- 
liition  and  spirit  of   personal   sacrifi<-e   which 
extorted  the  ])raise  of  his  political  opponents, 
bv   the  vigor  of  his  administration   and    hy 
the  ener<i;v  with  which  he  sustained  the  gen- 
eral government  with  all  the  resourci's  of  the 
state."      He   was   successful    in    infusing    his 
own  sjiirit  into  the  people  and  the  iiiimlier  of 
troops  he  raised  was  jirodigious,  l)eiiig  about 
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fifty-five  thousand  men  of    all  arms,   up  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  the  pop- 
ulation of    the  state  was  only  four  hundred 
and   sixty-one   thousand.      The  number  was 
six    thousand   more   than   the   quota   of    the 
state.      It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Connec- 
ticut and  to  the  glory  of  Gov.  Buckingham's 
long  administration  that  the  people  of  that 
state  never  suffered  a  draft.      Gov.  Bucking- 
ham  was   a  strong  advocate  of  temperance 
anil    for  some  time  was    president    of    the 
American   Temperance    Union.      He    was    a 
sincerely  religious  man  and  attended  faith- 
fully   to    his   duties   as    such.      He  rendered 
valuahle  services  to  the  church  in  a  variety 
of    ways,  and   served   with   ability   and   dis- 
tinction in  many  lay  capacities.      He  was  a 
corj)orate  member  of  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  was 
moderator  of    the  first  National    Congrega- 
tional Council.      He  was  a  friend  of  educa- 
tion as  well,  and  among  his  bequests  was  one 
of  §25,000  to  the  Yale  Theological  School. 
He   was    deeply   interested   in  the  effort   to 
establish  the  Norwich   Free  Academy,  gave 
his  personal  efforts   to   raise  a  fund  for  its 
endowment,     and     contributed     an     amount 
.second  only  to  one  other.      He   was    never 
remiss  in    his  duty  to    the  poor,    to    whom 
he    at    all    times    was    a    generous    benefac- 
tor.     His  death  was  regarded   as   a   ])ublic 
calamity   by  the  people  of  his  native  state 
and  no  similar  event  ever  called  forth  more 
heartfelt  expressions  of  sorrow.      Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  of  every  faith  and  shade  of 
political   opinion    paid    him    the    tribute    of 
warmest  eulogy — for  all  admitted  that  Con- 
necticut never  had  a  more  honest  and  loyal 
son.      On  the  18th  of  June,  1884,  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  of  Governor  Buckingham  was 
unveiled  at  Hartford.      It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
massive  bronze  statue  of  the  '  •  War  Governor  " 
and  is  the  work  of  Olin  L.  Warner,  a  native 
of  Connecticut.     It  stands  in  the  state  house 
and  has  been  admired  by  thousands. 


HON.    DAVID    TORRANCE. 

David  Torraxck,  judge  of  the  Suj)reme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  lieutenant-colonel, 
U.  S.  v.,  and  late  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  March  3, 
1840.  His  lather  died  in  Scotland,  and  after 
his  death,  bis  widow,  with  five  children,  in- 
chuling  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to 
America  in  1841J.  The  family  settled  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  young  Torrance 
attended  the  public  schools  and  also  learned 
the  trade  of  ])a]icr-making,  working  at  this 
business  until  July,  18(52,  when  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  "A",  of  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  volun- 
teers. A  younger  brother,  James  Torrance, 
enlisted  in  1801  in  the  Third  Regiment, 
Connecticut  volunteers  for  three  months,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  enlisted  in 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers for  three  years.  He  was  killed  at 
Port  Hudson  in  the  year  1803.  Soon  after 
his  enlistment  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
promoted  to  a  sergeantcy  in  his  company, 
and,  on  December  22,  1863,  he  was  commis- 
sioned cajitain  of  Company  "A"  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers — 
a  command  which  was  composed  of  colored 
men  recruited  in  the  state.  With  this  regi- 
ment he  remained  in  active  service  in  the 
field  until  October,  1805,  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out  with  his  command  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  having  in  the  meantime  been  com- 
missioned major  of  the  regiment  in  July, 
1804,  and  its  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  month 
of  November  following.  While  a  member 
of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebel  forces  and  was  con- 
fined for  a  time  in  the  famous  (or  rather 
infamous)  Libby  prison,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Belle  Isle,  where,  a  little  later,  his 
exchange  was  effected.  Upon  his  muster 
out  of  service  in  1805,  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut and  entered    uiion   the  study  of  law 
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at  Derliy,  in  tlu"  (.ffico  of  Col.  Win.  B. 
Woo.stcr,  luiilcr  w  linni  ]\v  had  served  in  tliu 
army.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  Ijar  in  1868, 
and  imnuMliately  thereafter  formed  a  co- 
]iMrtnerslii|i  for  the  practice  of  law  with  Col. 
Wooster.  This  co-partnershi])  eoiitinned 
until  Col.  Torrance  was  aj)j)ointed  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  in  1885. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Derby  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  was  re-elected  in  1872.  In  1878  he  was 
nominated  on  the  Rc]iul)lican  ticket  for  the 
otHce  of  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut, 
an<l  being  elected  served  in  that  ottice  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Charles  B. 
Andrews,  the  present  chief  jfistice  of  the 
state.  In  1880  he  was  ai)pointed  judge  of 
the  New  Haven  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  four  years  term  beginning  in 
1881.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
a])pointeil  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  by 
Governor  Henry  B.  Harrison,  and  in  1890 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  by  Governor  Morgan  G. 
Btdkeley.  His  term  upon  this  bench  will 
expire  in  1898.  Judge  Torrance  has  been 
connected  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  for  many  years,  and  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Connect- 
icut. He  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Annie 
France,  daughter  i>f  .Tames  France,  of  Nor- 
wich, who  has  Ixirnc  him  three  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 


HON.  MORGAN    G.  BULKELEY. 

MoRiiAN  Gardner  Bui.kei.ey,  A.  M., 
(Tovernor  of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  East 
liaddani,  C<nin.,  December  26,  1S37.  He  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulke- 
ley,  a  native  of  Odell,  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, who  was  eilucated  at  Cambridge,  took 
orders   and   liecame  a  Fellow.      This  W(jrthy 


clergyman  succeeded  to  his  father's  livini;  at 
Odell,  and  after  a  ministration  of  twentv- 
iive  years,  being  removed  by  Archbishoj) 
Laud  as  a  non-couformist,  sold  his  estates  in 
England  and  in  1(1:!  I  came  to  America  with 
others  who  held  similarreligiousviews.  Here- 
sided  for  a  time  at  Cambridge,  ]N[ass.,  whence 
he  removed  fnrtluriidand  in  tliesamei)rovince 
and  founde(l  Conconl.  He  w.as  an  excellent 
scholar,  an  author  of  ability  and  re])tilation, 
and  also  a  man  of  great  pnblic'  spirit,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  lie  contributed  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  valuable  collection  of 
books  to  establish  the  library  of  Harvard 
College.  He  died  at  Concord  in  ]()59,  being 
then  in  his  .seventy-seventh  year.  His  son, 
the  Rev.  Gershora  Bulkeley,  who  was  cpiite 
jirominent  in  Connecticut  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  married 
the  daughter  of  President  Chauncey  of  Har- 
vard College.  A  son  of  this  union,  the  Rev. 
John  Bulkeley,  iirst  minister  of  Colchester, 
Connecticut,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  inost 
eminent  men  that  New  P^ngland  had  pro- 
duced up  to  that  time,  was  the  father  of 
Eliphalet  Bulkeley,  whose  son  John  Charles 
Bulkeley  was  the  father  of  Eliphalet  Adams 
Bidkeley,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Eliphalet  Adams  Bulkeley  was  a 
remarkably  able  and  successful  man.  Born 
at  Colchester  in  1803,  he  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  the  class  of  1824,  and  adojiting  the 
jirofession  of  law  rose  to  distinguished  prnm- 
inence  in  public  life.  He  served  with  high 
credit  in  both  liranches  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  was  speaker  of  the  Lower  House. 
At  Hartford,  where  he  resided  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  he  becaiiie  the  first  presi- 
dent; and  also  the  .Jillna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  ])resident  from  18.^0 
until  his  death  in  1872.  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  greatest  financiers  Connecticut  has 
ever  jiroduced,  and   during  his   long  and  no- 
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tably  useful  career  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune. His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Lydia  S.  Morgan,  was  a  daughter  of  Avery 
Morgan  of  Colchester.  Morgan  Gardner 
Biilkek'Y.  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  his 
second  son,  and  received  a  good  education  in 
the  Hartford  district  and  high  schools.  He 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  his  busi- 
ness instincts  took  him  into  active  life,  and 
beginning  in  a  subordinate  capacity  iu  a 
retail  dry  goods  store  in  Brooklyn,  New 
Yoi-k,  he  rose  by  merit  to  a  partnership  in 
the  establishinent  and  eventually  made  his 
mark  as  a  merchant.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  sold  out  his  business  interests  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Inheriting  largely 
of  his  father's  wealth,  and  in  1872  removing 
to  Hartford,  he  took  a  leading  jinrt  in  organ- 
izing the  United  States  Bank  of  Hartford, 
and  became  its  first  president.  In  1879  the 
presidency  of  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Enders,  who  had  succeeded 
the  founder  of  the  company  in  that  office. 
Mr.  Bulkeley  was  invited  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, and  taking  a  just  pride  iu  carrying  on 
the  work  so  successfully  established  and  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  he  did  so,  and  threw 
his  best  energies  into  the  task  of  extending 
and  strengthening  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. His  success  in  this  work  has  been 
brilliant  in  the  extreme  and,  ])robably,  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  American  life  in- 
surance. It  has  given  him  a  national  repu- 
tation as  a  financier  and  business  man,  and 
has  made  his  name  a  tower  of  strength  in 
insurance  circles  in  every  i)art  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Bulkeley  was  scarcely  eleven  years  of 
age  when,  as  a  member  of  a  boys'  debating 
club  at  Hartford,  he  began  to  evince  an  in- 
terest in  j)olities,  his  juvenile  eloquence 
being  exerted  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1848  in  favor  of  Gen.  "Zach." 
Taylor,  whose  brave  and  jjatriotic  deeds  ap- 
]>ealcd    liowerfully     to     his     ardent,     boyish 


nature.  After  becoming  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  Hartford  he  very  naturally  interested 
himself  in  public  affairs,  and  was  chosen, 
successively,  councilman,  alderman,  and  in 
1880  mayor  of  the  city,  to  which  office  he 
was  re-elected  for  three  successive  terms, 
serving  from  1880-88.  His  administration 
as  mayor  was  marked  by  a  wise  and  economic 
policy  and  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  duty. 
Although  Hartford  is  the  second  city  in  the 
state  in  population,  its  tax  rate  was,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  lowest.  The  interests 
of  the  community  were  faithfully  studied, 
an<l  while  every  needed  improvement  was 
carefully  undertaken  there  was  no  extrava- 
gance and  no  waste  for  partisan  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  this  day  disinterested  men  of 
every  shade  of  political  faitli  agree  that 
Hartford  never  pros])ered  better  than  when 
he  was  its  chief  magistrate.  In  the  belief 
that  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  and  effect- 
ive methods  of  administration  could  be  util- 
ized with  great  advantage  in  state  affairs,  the 
Republicans  of  Connecticut  nominated  him 
in  1888  for  the  office  of  governor,  confi- 
dent that  his  record  as  a  citizen  and 
business  man,  together  with  his  splendid 
success  in  the  mayoralty,  would  appeal  with 
renewed  force  to  the  electors  of  the  state. 
In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  He  was 
inaugiirated  governor,  with  iinposing  cere- 
monies, on  January  10,  1889.  As  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Connecticut  Mr.  Bulkeley  brought 
into  play  the  same  admirable  qualities  which 
had  won  him  success  in  the  realm  of  business 
and  finance.  His  administration,  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  inflexible  honesty, 
a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  ]iatriotic  purpose 
which  has  never  wavered,  has  been  excep- 
tionally successful.  Governor  Bulkeley  has 
labored  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good, 
having  no  policy  save  that  of  advancing  the 
public  interests.  In  the  present  controversy 
over  state  officers,  occasioned  by  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  branches  of  the  Gen- 
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oral  Assomlily  as  to  ttio  rosiilts  of  the  election 
held  Nuvoiiilier.  lS!tO,  ami  a  i'ailiiii'  to  do- 
c'laiv  either  of  the  eaiidiiiates  elected,  he  still 
remains  governor  ai'cording  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  stati'  until  his  successor  is  duly 
elected  anil  cpialitied.  His  dignity  and  lirui- 
ness  undir  the  eiremnstances  lia\e  forced 
even  his  jiolitical  ojijionents  to  accoril  him 
their  uncinalitied  respect.  He  is  jiarticnlarly 
watchful  that  tlie  credit  of  tlie  state  be  main- 
tained unim])aired  and  that  its  obligations  be 
honestly  and  jiromjitly  li(iuidated.  To  this 
end  he  sees  that  all  claims  against  the  state 
are  paid;  and  the  public  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  being  provided  for  1)y  him  in  a 
manner  which  will  always  keej)  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Witli  a  sacred  regard 
for  dntv  ami  the  obligations  of  his  office,  he 
holds  himself  entirely  above  party  considera- 
tions, and  nothing  can  swerve  him  from  this 
conscientious  and  lawful  attitude.  While  the 
War  of  the  Kebellion  was  being  waged,  the 
Governor,  then  a  young  man  residing  in 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  York  and  took  the  field  with 
that  command,  serving  during  ^IcClellan's 
]>eninsular  campaign  under  General  Mans- 
field at  Suffolk,  Virginia.  His  love  for  his 
old  comrades  in  arms  has  never  abated,  and 
he  is  heartily  in  touch  with  them  in  every 
]iatriotic  and  lauable  movement.  He  is  a 
charter  memlier  of  Robert  O.  Tyler  Post, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  in  ISIK)  was  chosen  a 
meinlier  of  the  National  Council  of  Admin- 
istration of  the  Order.  His  popularity  with 
the  veteran  soldiers  is  very  great  and  he  is 
enthusiastically  welcomed  at  all  their  camp 
fires  and  councils.  He  is  an  elo(|uent  speaker 
and  on  a  number  of  important  public  occa- 
sions has  been  selected  to  deliver  the  formal 
oration.  In  1889  Yale  University  conferred 
u]ion  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.      In  his  nature  Governor  Bulkeley  has 


UKinv  of  those  elenU'Ul--  uliirli  riiMire  popu- 
laritv  with  people  in  ever\  ualU  in  life.  He 
is  manly  and  wholly  unalVei-led  by  his  pros- 
]ierity  or  oHicial  eminence.  I  lis  syuipathi<'s 
always  go  out  to  the  struggling,  llie  weak  and 
the  unfortunate  to  whom  hi'  fre<piently  extends 
pecuniary  aid  when  oeeasiiui  warrants  or 
emergency  demands.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
his  custom  while  mayor  to  distribiiti'  his  en- 
tire salary  yearly  in  charity,  and  his  I'riends 
assert  that  this  amount  liy  no  means  t-o\ered 
his  donations  for  philanthropic  i)uriioses  dur- 
ing this  j)eriod.  Faithful  to  every  obliga- 
tion, private  and  ollieial,  he  discharges  his 
official  duties  as  governor  of  Connecticut 
with  a  sacred  regar<l  for  the  sjiirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law.  and  he  is  destined  to 
pass  into  history  as  a  wise,  dignified  and 
incorruj)tiblc  chief  magistrate.  (4overm)r 
Bnlkelev  is  married  and  has  one  son,  Morgan 
Gardner  Hulkeley,  Jr.,  born  on  December 
25,  1SS.5.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried on  February  11,  1885,  and  whose 
maiden  name  was  Fannie  Briggs,  is  an  ac- 
conn)lished  and  kind-hearted  lady,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  James  F.  Houghton,  a  leading 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
herself  a  native  of  that  state. 


HON.  N.  D.  SPEKKY. 

Nehemiaii  D.  Si'EUUY,  a  prominent  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  New  Haven.  ])f)st- 
master  of  that  city  for  more  than  a  ipiarter 
of  a  century,  and  late  Secretary  of  State  of 
Connecticut,  was  liorn  at  Woodl>ridge,  New 
Haven  county.  Conn.,  on  .Inly  1(1.  1827. 
He  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  being  in  direct 
line  of  descent  from  Richard  Sperry,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  an<l  who. 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  a  little  west  of  the 
city  limits  near  tlu'  "Judges'  Cave"  on  the 
slope  of  West  Rock,  .so-called  from  its  hav- 
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ing  been  for  a  time  the  hiding  place  and 
slielter  of  the  "regicide"  judges — Generals 
Gofife  and  Whalley  and  Colonel  Dixwell,  of 
Cromweirs  army,  who  condemned  Charles  I, 
and  after  the  restoration  fled  to  America, 
where  they  were  cared  for  by  their  friends 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  promi- ' 
nent  among  whom  was  Richard  Sperry,  who 
became  somewhat  famous  through  his  brave 
and  generous  devotion  to  these  fugitives. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  third  .son 
of  Enoch  and  Atlauta  Sperry.  His  father 
wa.s  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  some 
means  and  of  excellent  repute,  who  transmitted 
to  his  offspring  the  best  qualities  of  the 
sturdy  Puritan  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
spent  one  year  at  Prof.  Amos  Smith's  pri- 
vate school  at  New  Haven.  Being  not  only 
a  diligent  student  and  an  assiduous  reader, 
but  also  painstaking  and  observing,  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  jiroved 
more  than  the  equal  of  many  lads  who  en- 
joyed greater  advantages.  As  a  youth  he 
develoi)ed  remarkable  self-reliance  and  great 
independence  of  character,  and  at  a  time  of 
life  when  many  are  still  groping  blindly 
along  the  thorny  paths  of  knowledge  he,  as 
an  instructor,  was  communicating  to  others 
what  he  had  learned  and  with  laudable 
ambition  was  steadily  adding  at  the  same 
time  to  his  own  acquirements.  Bv  his 
labors  as  a  teacher,  and  also  through  his 
connection  with  his  father's  business,  he  was 
enabled  to  save  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
with  this  small  capital  at  his  command  he 
entered  upon  a  very  successful  business 
career  in  New  Haven  as  the  junior  member 
of  the  building  iirm  of  Smith  &  S])erry, 
founded  in  1848.  From  the  first  he  displayed 
an  unusual  energy  in  his  calling  and  soon 
Ijecame  one  of  the  best  known  business  men 
of  "the  Elm  City."  His  activities  were  not 
liniited  to  any  special  line  of  operations,  but 


embraced  a  number  of  very  important  and 
original  improvements  of  a  public  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  a  com- 
pany for  constructing  and  operating  the 
horse  railroad  connecting  Xew  Haven  with 
Fairhaven  and  West  Haven,  and  as  its  presi- 
dent for  eight  years  directed  and  managed 
its  affairs  with  rare  energy  and  discretion. 
Through  his  direct  personal  efforts,  during 
this  period,  much  legislation  in  Connecti- 
cut favorable  to  horse  railroads  was  secured. 
He  was  interested  also  in  steam  railroads 
and  served  for  several  years  as  a  director  in 
the  New  Haven  and  Derby  and  New  Eng- 
land and  Erie  Railroad  companies.  He  was 
a  director  likewise  in  the  Highland  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  Company.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  affecting  the 
city's  interests,  pre.sent  or  prospective,  has 
failed  to  secure  his  hearty  co-operation  and 
assistance,  direct  or  indirect.  From  the  day 
he  polled  his  first  vote  Mr.  Sperry  has  taken 
an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  political 
affairs,  local,  state  and  national.  Previously 
a  Whig  he  became  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican party  upon  its  formation,  and  in  1854 
was  its  j)rincipal  leader  in  Connecticut, 
although  then  one  of  its  youngest  members. 
In  1855  he  was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
party  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  As  such  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  incorporation  of  pro-slavery  jdanks  in 
the  platform,  as  false  in  logic  and  vicious  in 
principle;  and  when  they  were  adopted  he 
unceremoniously  bolted  the  convention. 
This  decided  stand  for  princij>le  made  him 
very  pojiular  with  his  party  in  the  North, 
particularly  in  Connecticut,  where  his 
ability  as  a  political  leader  also  was  well 
known,  and  his  nomination  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  that  state  was  only  checked  in 
the  state  convention  of  1855,  when  it  was 
reniembcrcil  that  he  fell  short  several   years 
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of  lln'  coiistiliitioiial  -.Xixv  for  that  uttici'.  As 
this  age  limit  did  not  oxtoud  to  tlie  ortico  of 
sucrctiiry  of  state  lie  was  noininatcil  for  that 
position  and  was  elccticl.  A  year  later  he 
was  nominated  and  re-elected.  In  1S5C, 
while  serving  as  secretarj-  of  state,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  party,  held  at  Philadelphia,  which 
placed  ex-President  Fillmore  at  the  head  of 
its  ticket.  Here  again  he  vigorously  oppo.scd 
the  resolutions  adopted  to  secure  the  South- 
ern vote  and  declined  to  sup])ort  the  nomi- 
nees. Together  with  inauy  other.s  of  the 
party  who  held  views  in  consonance  with  his 
owu,  he  attended  the  first  national  conven- 
tion of  the  newly-formed  Republican  party, 
which  was  held  in  Xew  York  city  in  the 
same  year,  and  gave  his  warm  support  to 
the  candidacy  of  General  Fremont,  for  whose 
election  he  labored  with  extraordinary  en- 
ergy during  the  ensuing  campaign.  Chosen 
chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign,  he  filled  this  position  during  the 
critical  period  preceding  the  Civil  War  and 
also  during  its  continuance.  In  the  state 
campaign  of  1860  he  i)layed  a  most  impor- 
tant part,  exhibiting  rare  qualities  as  a 
leader  and  manager  and  carrying  the  election 
of  Governor  Buckingham — thus  swinging 
Connecticut  into  the  Republican  line  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1861  President  Lin- 
coln a])pointed  him  postmaster  of  New 
Haven.  In  1864  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  national  convention,  held  at 
Baltimore,  which  renominated  Lincoln  for 
the  pre.sidency,  and  at  that  time  was  a  mem- 
ber and  the  .secretary  of  the  Xational  Repub- 
lican Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
persons  selected  by  the  national  committee 
to  conduct  the  campaign  of  1864  and  was 
chosen  its  secretary.  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  gave  his  best 
services  to  the  L^nion  cause,  and  to  his  able 
and    unceasing   efforts    in    Connecticut    the 


governineut  is  greatly  imlrliti.-il.  In  LSIiSho 
jiresided  over  the  state  convention  which 
nominated  the  electors  who  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Grant  for  president.  His  political 
activity  since  1868  has  been  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  what  it  was  during  the  years 
])receding,  and  has  earned  for  him  a  national 
reputation.  Soon  after  the  bcginninLT  of 
President  Cleveland's  administration  .Mr. 
Sperry's  place  as  postmaster  of  New  lla\cii 
was  sought  l)y  prominent  Democrats, 
and  its  incumbent  was  removed  on  purely 
j)olitical  grounds.  He  was  restored  to  office 
by  President  HarrLson  early  in  1889,  on  a 
petition  extensively  signed  without  regard 
to  party  asking  him  to  become  a  candidate. 
The  postmastership  of  New  Haven  is  a  posi- 
tion of  great  weight  and  responsibility,  and 
the  office  itself  holds  the  first  rank  in  the 
state  and  rates  among  the  chief  in  the 
L^nited  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  and 
is  so  held  by  the  general  public,  that  Mr. 
Sperry's  administration  of  its  duties  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  honest  and 
diligent  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
business  of  the  office  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  together  with  the  many  improve- 
ments introduced  by  him  and  carried  for- 
ward successfully,  indicate  uncommon  ability 
as  an  executive  and  manager.  Not  the  least 
of  these  improvements  was  the  assorting  of 
mails  to  the  various  stations  in  New  York 
city  which  resulted  in  saving  many  hours  in 
delivery.  On  numerous  occasions  Mr.  Sperry 
has  been  highly  complimented  by  the  author- 
ities at  Wa.shington,  and  in  1866  Postmaster 
General  A.  W.  Randall  named  him  as  one  of 
a  select  commission  of  distinguished  experts 
to  visit  European  countries  and  inspect  and 
report  to  the  department  upon  the  foreign 
mail  systems.  Although  the  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  would  not  have  made 
necessary  his  resignation  as  postmaster  of 
New  Haven,  he  felt  com])elled,  for  personal 
reasons,    to    decline    it.      During   the    later 
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yoar.s  of  bis  iia-iiinliuiicy  Mr.  Spcrry  (.•njoved 
the  uiiiijiie  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
oldest  jiostmasters  by  presidential  appoint- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  held  his  commission  in  a  city 
and  town  which  his  ancestors  helped  to 
found  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  its  issuance.  Mr.  Sperry 
resigned  the  office  of  postmaster  of  New 
Haven  on  Aj)ril  15,  1885,  after  an  in- 
cumbency of  twenty-four  years.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
eminent  services,  his  fellow  citizens  without 
regard  to  ]>arty,  gave  him  a  complimentary 
banquet  shortly  afterward  at  the  Hyperion 
Theatre,  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city. 
ThLs  biinquet  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
ever  given  in  the  state,  and  no  other  citizen 
has  received  a  more  spontaneous  and  hearty 
tribute,  either  before  or  since,  in  the  city  of 
Xew  Haven.  Xo  man  is  more  profoundly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  New  Haven,  and 
few,  if  any,  have  deserved  more  highly  by 
their  consistent  and  persistent  efforts  in  its 
behalf  to  rank  among  its  worthies.  No  man 
is  better  known  in  the  city  and,  probably, 
no  one  has  a  greater  number  of  personal 
friends.  A  strong  supporter  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  jiublic  schools,  he  is  deeply 
concerned  in  preserving  them  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  by  their  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened founders,  that  is,  on  a  Christian 
basis.  A  victory  of  which  he  is  as  proud  as 
of  any  other  achievement  in  his  eventful  life 
was  won  by  him  in  1878,  when  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  action  of  the  New  Haven  Board 
of  Education  which,  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  its  members,  had  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Taking 
the  logical  ground  that  the  Bible,  being  the 
moral  code,  taught  the  young  a  clear  idea 
between  right  and  wrong,  Jlr.  Sperry  made 
an  appeal  to  the  general  public  against  the 
course  adopted  by  those    in   charge   of  the 


work  of  education.  His  vigorous  opposition 
and  logical  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Bible, 
voiced  in  many  of  the  leading  churches  in 
New  Haven,  aroused  a  sentiment  wliich,  still 
further  stimulated  by  his  fervid  utterances  in 
the  press,  speedily  caused  a  revocation  of  the 
obnoxious  order,  and  it  was  rescinded  by  a 
vote  of  three  to  one,  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Christian  community, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Although 
given  special  prominence,  this  incident  is 
but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  he  has 
stood  up,  sometimes  alone,  but  always  un- 
daunted and  undismayed,  and  fought  nobly 
for  principle  and  that  which  he  holds 
sacred.  It  suffices  to  show  the  stamp  of  the 
man  and  explains  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all.  It  is  proper  to  state  here 
that  Mr.  Sperry's  views  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  young  have  never  been  those 
of  a  fanatic  or  l)igot.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  se])aration  of  church  and  state  and  is 
opposed  to  all  sectarianism  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  system,  holding  that 
this  position  is  the  only  one  tenable  by  an 
American  citizen.  ]Mr.  Sperry  has  served  his 
fellow  citizens  honorably  and  faithfully  in 
several  elective  public  offices.  He  has  been 
a  councilman  and  alderman  of  the  city  and 
also  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of 
New  Haven.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  in  his  district  as  their  candi- 
date for  Congress.  The  circumstances  at  the 
time  were  such  that  lie  could  have  been 
elected  but,  for  jiri\  ate  reasons,  he  declined 
the  honor,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the 
members  of  the  convention.  In  1888  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  which  nominated  Benjamin  Har- 
rison for  the  presidency  and  was  a  memlter 
of  the  committee  on  j)latform.  As  a  j)ublic 
speaker  and  debater  Mr.  S])erry  ])Ossesses  a 
wonderful  power  to  move  and  influence  his 
auditors.  His  voice  has  been  heard  upon  the 
platform  for  years,  and  few  men  have  ecpuil 
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tact  ;ui(l  I'orcc  in  placing  facts  before  an 
aiiirieiiee.  lie  is  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  "Protection"  in  the  re])ul)lican  ranks, 
and  his  voice  lias  been  beard  witli  no  uncer- 
tain etfect  ujion  this  vital  topic  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  In  the  debate  before  the 
Connecticut  State  Grange  in  1887,  the  sub- 
ject being  "Wherein  does  Protection  benefit 
Agriculture?"  he  was  one  of  the  two  orators 
selected  by  the  National  Protective  League 
to  answer  for  "Protection."  The  "Free- 
Traders"  selected  as  their  S2)okesmcn  Messrs. 
Wells,  Sumner  and  J.  B.  Sargent,  but  the 
last  named  only,  appeared.  In  the  absence 
of  his  colleague,  Prof.  Denslow  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Sperry  was  likewise  left  unsup- 
ported. On  this  occasion  he  achieved  a 
decided  victory  over  his  opponent,  so  much 
so  that  the  Free  Trade  paper  admitted  the 
fact.  His  success  was  a  signal  one,  as  the 
result  in  the  farming  district  showed  in  the 
election  held  a  year  later.  3Ir.  Sperry  also 
appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  in  1888  and  discussed  "Protec- 
tion" with  a  committee  of  that  body.  Even 
his  opponents  admitted  that  he  made  the 
best  defense  they  ever  listened  to;  and  the 
result  of  the  vote  in  the  legislature  justified 
'  the  remarks.  During  the  presidential  can- 
vass in  1888  a  challenge  was  sent  out  by  the 
Tariff  Reform  Club  (democratic)  of  Xew 
Haven  to  the  republicans  to  debate  the 
"Mills  Bill."  The  "Protectionists"  accepted 
the  challenge  and  Mr.  Sperry  was  selected 
by  their  unanimous  vote  to  present  their  case. 
It  was  a  high  compUment  to  Mr.  Sperry's 
power;  but  that  it  was  well  deserved  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  following  brief 
report  of  the  i)roceedings  copied  from  a  lead- 
ing newspaper. 

"DETIATIXC  THE  TAKII-K. 

Xew  Havex,  Coxx.,  October  3U. — The 
Hy])erion  Theatre  was  crowded  to-night  as 
it  never  was  before,  the  occasion  being  a 
debate    between   J.    B.    Sargent  and   N.    D. 


Sperry  on  tariff  reform  against  protection. 
Mr.  Sargent  re])resenting  the  Democratic 
Tariff  Reform  Club  and  ]\Ir.  Sperry  the 
Business  Men's  Kepublicau  Club.  Nothing 
during  the  campaign  has  excited  so  much 
public  interest  here  as  this  debate.  Nearly 
7,000  persons  were  in  the  theatre  and  thou- 
sands ui)on  thousands  who  wanted  to  go 
could  get  no  tickets. 

^Vhen  Mr.  Sargent  was  introduced  he 
was  loudly  applauded,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  audience  were  not 
free-traders.  The  reception  to  Mr.  Sperry 
was  a  grand  ovation.  If  ever  he  was  at  his 
best  it  was  to-night.  He  gave  argument 
after  argument  that  simply  crushed  into 
pieces  all  the  free  trade  propositions  that 
have  ever  been  made.  The  way  he  pro- 
ceeded to  floor  his  opponent  made  the 
friends  of  protection  nearly  wild.  He 
spoke  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  he  w'eut  in 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
if  any  speaker  ever  said  more  for  protec- 
tion in  this  time  than  he,  he  must  be  a 
curiosity.  If  ever  the  cause  of  protection 
came  out  on  top  it  was  here  before  this 
seething  mass  of  humanity  to-night,  and 
Mr.  Sperry  is  the  man  who  did  it,  and 
many  who  went  in  free-traders  came  out 
protectionists.  In  closing  his  able  argument 
for  protection,  Mr.  Sperry  said:  "Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cost  of  manufactured 
articles  is  labor,  and  if  you  compete  with 
the  markets  of  the  world  you  must  reduce 
your  labor  cost  to  that  of  those  markets. 
Are  you  ready  to  do  it?  Do  you  want  to 
work  for  the  same  wages  that  are  jiaid  labor- 
ers in  Italy,  Belgium,  England  and  other 
European  countries?  If  you  do,  vote  for 
tha  Mills  bill.  Look  at  the  miners  in  Ens- 
land  and  see  what  wages  they  earn.  And 
yet  Mr.  Sargent  calls  pig  iron  free  raw 
material. 

"I  wanted  to  show  you  that  while  j)rior 
to  ISGO  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  our  goods 
was  manufactured  by  foreign  countries,  to- 
day ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country;  but  my  time  will  not 
permit.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one 
thing,  however,  and  that  is  the  gross  in- 
equalities of  this  Mills  bill.  The  average 
consumption  of  sugar  by  j)eople  in  this 
country  is  sixty  ])Ounds  per  year,  and  yet  the 
Mills  bill  keeps  a  duty  of  sixty-eight  ]ier  cent. 
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on  sugar.  The  duty  ou  rioc  according  to 
the  Mills  hill  is  one  hundred  per  cent.;  but 
salt  and  wool  and  other  things  produced  in 
the  Xorth  are  i>ut  on  the  free  list.  Is  that 
equality":'     Is  that  fairness? 

"There  is  nothing  fair  about  it,  an<l  while 
England  is  watching  with  all  her  faculties 
on  the  alert  to  get  an  advantage  over  us,  you 
(Mr.  Sperry  turned  to  JNIr.  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Tyler)  sweet-scented  roses  of  free  trade  are 
doing  all  you  can  to  assist  her.  You  ought 
to  beashamed  of  yourselves !  "  [Tremendous 
applause.] 

"I  have  not  said  one-half  what  I  wanted 
to,  but  my  time  is  u])." 

Great  applause  followed  Mr.  Spcrry's  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  Sperry  has  been  several  time  a  dele- 
gate to  the  iSTational  Board  of  Trade,  and  on 
each   occasion  made  a  powerful  impression 
upon  that  body.      For  years  he  has  taken  a 
decided  part  in  favor  of  the  old  town  gov- 
ernment system,  instituted  by  the  founders 
of  the    commonwealth.      His    speech   before 
the   committee   of  the  Common  Council  of 
Kew  Haven  on  this  subject  was  one  that  will 
long     be    remembered.      In     1887     he     was 
selected  by  Senators  Piatt  and  Ilawley  and 
others  to  write   an  article  on  "The  Advan- 
tages of  Protection"  for  the  C/iristian  Secre- 
tm-i/,  a  paper  jiublished  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, in  reply  to  a  Free  Trade  article  in  the 
same  paper,  by    Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner.      Mr. 
Sperry's  article  covered  a  whole  page  of  the 
paper  and  excited  such  wide-spread  interest 
that  four  hundred  thousand  copies  were  pub- 
lished to  meet  the  immediate  demand  and  a 
large  edition   in    pamjihlet    form    was    after- 
ward published  and  broadly  circulated.     The 
SVfir  York  Tn7>inn-  and   other  leading  jour- 
nals ])ronouneed  it  one  of  the  strongest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  ablest  jjapers  on  the  ques- 
tion   of    "Practical    Protection"    ever    pub- 
lished.    Mr.  Sperry  delivered  the  address  at 
the  national  ])ostal  convention  held  at  Alex- 
andria Bay  on  September  8,  1891.     The  ad- 
dress was  to  have  been  delivered  bv  Col.   S. 


A.     Whitfield,     first     assistant     postmaster 
general  of  the  United   States,   or  by   Hon. 
James  E.  White,  general  superintendent  of 
the  railroad  mail  service,  but  as  neither  of 
these  gentlemen    could    attend,  Mr.    Sperry 
was  telegraphed  for   to   supply  their  place. 
With  his  usual  courtesy  he  responded  to  the 
invitation  in  jierson,  and  his  address,   which 
was  i)ublished  largely  throughout  the  coun- 
try,   was   one   of   the   chief  features   of  the 
convention.      As  a  business  man  Mr.  Sperry 
has  been  very  successful.      He  is  a  member 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Smith,  Sperry  & 
Treat,  of  Xew  Haven,  contractors  and  build- 
ers, who  have  constructed  some  of  the  most 
palatial   residences   and  largest  factories  in 
that  city.      In  social  life  he  is  very  popular 
and    is    connected    ofiicially    and    otherwise 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  local  organ- 
izations.     Of  one  of  these,   the  Quinnipiack 
Club,  probably  the  oldest  in  the  city,  he  has 
been   president   for    twelve    years  or  more. 
Mr.  Sperry  was  married  1847  to  Miss  Eliza 
H.,  daughter  of  Willis  and  Catherine  Sperry 
of  Woodbridge.      His  estimable  lady  died  in 
1873.      His  present  wife,  to   whom  he  was 
united  in   1875,  was  formerly   Miss  Minnie 
Newton,   whose  parents,  Erastus  and  Caro- 
line Newton,  were  highly  respected  residents 
of  Lock]>ort,  N.  Y.,  where  the  young  lady 
herself  was  born. 


ALFRED    C.    IIOBBS. 

Alfred  Ciiaki.i:s  Hobbs,  a  distinguished 
American  inventor,  mechanician  and  lock 
expert,  and  for  many  years  the  general  sujier- 
intendent  of  extensive  metallic  cartridge 
works  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  7,  1812,  and  died  al 
his  home  at  Bridgejiort,  November  G,  18!tl. 
A  few  vears  jirevious  to  his  Inrth  his  father, 
Jdhu    L.    lIobl)s,    a  carpenter  and   j<iini'r  by 
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trade,  came  from  London,  England,  where 
he  was  born,  to  Charleston.  Soulli  t'arolina, 
to  d<i  the  work  on  the  liousc  <if  tlic  Ljovernor 
of  tliat  state.  While  there  he  married,  and 
wlien  the  governor's  house  was  finislied  ]Mr. 
IIol)hs,  accompanied  l)y  his  wife,  moved  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  estahlislied  a  slioj) 
on  Water  street  upon  a  |)art  of  the  land  now 
covered  by  the  Boston  ])Ost  otHee.  Wlien 
Alfred  was  but  little  more  than  three  years 
of  age  his  father  joined  a  party  wliieli  left 
Boston  to  .settle  in  Florida — over  whicli  the 
Sjianisli  government  still  asserted  authority. 
The  ]iartv  landed  at  Mobile,  and  ^Ir.  llobbs, 
proreeding  up  the  river  to  St.  Stephen's  pur- 
cliaseil  a  place  and  commenced  tlie  erection 
of  a  liouse.  to  which  he  intended  bringing 
his  family  when  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
Unfortunately,  he  died  very  suddenly  before 
the  house  was  completed,  leaving  his  family 
in  Boston  in  straightene<l  circumstances. 
Alfred  lived  ^-itli  his  mother  until  he  was 
ten  year.s  of  age,  getting  as  much  advantage 
as  jiossible  from  the  excellent  jiublic  schools 
of  his  native  city,  but  not  giving  his  whole 
time  to  study  since  it  was  his  desire,  young 
though  he  was,  to  contribute  something  to 
the  family  .support.  In  February,  1S22,  he 
secured  a  place  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  at  Westtield,  Ma.ss.,  as  a  chore  boy, 
and  at  the  cud  of  a  hard  and  monotonous  ex- 
])eriencc  of  four  years,  having  learned  all  he 
desired  to  know  about  farming,  he  ri'turued  to 
his  liome.  After  a  brief  career  as  a  dry  goods 
salesman,  he  ajijirenticed  himself  to  the  trade 
of  wood  carving,  in  a  shop  of  which  an 
elder  brother  of  his  was  foreman.  This 
trade  did  not  ))rove  to  his  liking  and  he  gave 
it  up  to  try  his  hand  at  carriage  building. 
The  failure  of  Ins  employer  again  made  the 
choice  of  a  trade  ojien  to  him,  and  this  time 
he  chose  carriage  painting;  but  tiudiui;-  that 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  removing 
jiaint  instead  of  ])ntting  it  on,  he  abandoned 
this  calling  for  the    mm-c    I'limantic  carei'r  of 


a  sailor.  A  trip  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
back  (pule  curecl  liini  of  his  notion  for  a  sea- 
faring life  and  he  once  more  tricil  his  hand 
at  the  trades.  'I'iu  ]ilate  work,  coach-trim- 
ming and  harness  making,  eacli  fairly  tested, 
were  found  to  ha\t'  no  attractions  for  him, 
but  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Sandwich  Glass 
Works,  at  Sandwich,  J\Iass.,  he  served  out  a 
full  term  of  appreuticeshi])  as  a  glass-cutter, 
and  at  the  close  of  eight  years'  steady  em- 
j)loyment  in  these  works  returned  to  Boston 
and  set  up  a  small  shop  of  his  own  in  lirom- 
field  street.  To  the  superficial  reader  it 
might  ajijiear  from  the  foregoing  details  that 
young  llobbs  was  a  lad  of  no  settled  char- 
acter or  views,  but  the  careful  student  of  the 
human  mind  will  discern  in  liis  very  restless- 
ness evidence  of  a  blind  groping  after  a  ticld 
in  which  his  jieculiar  ajitness  or  genius — as 
yet  undiscovered — might  tind  congenial  ex- 
ercise. It  is  true  that  glass-cutting  did  m.)t 
meet  the  indications,  but  it  probably  came 
nearer  to  the  lad's  undetined  ideas,  owing  to 
its  cm[)loyment  of  mechanism  and  to  the 
multitude  and  delicacy  of  its  details.  One 
])art  of  this  work,  the  cutting  of  glass  door- 
knobs, and  a  new  method  of  fastening  the 
knobs  into  the  socket  by  which  they  were 
attached  to  the  locks,  was  invented  and  pat- 
ented by  3Ir.  llobbs.  This  business  brought 
hi]n  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  some 
lock  makers  and  he  was  led  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  locks,  in  jiartnership  with  a 
gentleman  named  Jones.  After  a  brief  ex- 
istence the  firm  of  Jones  &,  IIobl)s  was  dis- 
solved anil  Mr.  llobbs  made  an  arrangement 
with  Edwards  ct  Ilolman,  lock  and  safe 
makers,  to  ojien  a  store  in  New  York  and 
sell  their  locks  and  fire-jiroof  safes.  During 
the  time  he  was  thus  employed  he  made  a 
critical  study  of  the  construction  of  locks, 
which  ended  in  his  coming  to  the  conclusi(jn 
tliat  even  the  most  highly  vaunted  locks  were 
of  little  worth.  Leaving  the  firm  of  Ed- 
wards   &,    IFolman    he    fnrmed    a   connection 
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with  tliat  of  Day  &  Nowcll,  of  New  York, 
prominent  bank-lock  manufacturers,  taking 
entire  charge  of  the  sales.  To  succeed  in 
making  sales  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to 
bankers  that  the  locks  they  were  using  were 
not  secure;  and  to  this  end  he  made  a  deli- 
cate set  of  tools  which  enabled  him  to  open 
any  safe  or  vault  whatever  the  lock  cm- 
ployed  in  closing  it.  Armed  with  a  sample 
of  his  principals"  lock  and  his  own  "kit"  of 
tools  he  made  his  first  essay  on  a  bank  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  His  experience  at  this 
bank  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  as  it  was 
similar  to  many  experiences  which  followed 
in  the  ensuing  three  or  four  years,  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest.  The 
doors  i)f  the  bank  mentioned  were  closed 
with  what  was  known  as  "the  Jones' pad- 
lock," considered  invulnerable.  It  held  an 
iron  strap  over  the  key-hole  of  an  Andrew's 
bank  lock,  which  lia<l  cost  the  bank  $150. 
In  addition  there  was  what  is  known  as  a 
warded  lock,  making  three  locks,  any  one  of 
which  Avas  considered  cjuite  secure  against 
Vicing  opened  without  the  proper  key.  A 
fourth  lock,  also  su]i])oscd  secure,  was  placed 
on  the  outer  door  of  the  bank.  After  Mr. 
riobbs  had  held  some  conversation  with  the 
directors  they  decided  that  if  he  could  open 
the  lock  on  tlie  outside  of  the  door  and  those 
on  the  vault  in  two  hours  without  injuring 
the  locks,  they  would  jiurchase  a  new  lock. 
Mr.  Hobbs  simjily  examined  the  key-holes, 
then  selecting  a  few  instruments  from  his 
assortment,  ojtened  the  outside  door  and  the 
three  locks  on  the  vault  in  twenty-three 
minutes.  From  that  time  (January,  1847,) 
until  1851,  Mr.  Hobbs  gave  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  visiting  banks,  traveling  all 
over  the  United  States.  Without  having 
seen  the  key  or  interior  he  jiicked  and  opened 
one  of  the  most  trusted  and  largest  locks  in 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington, 
securing  from  the  government  ofKecrs  an 
order  lnr  one  of  his  new  locks,  and  also  a 


written  testimonial.  In  1851  Mr.  Hobbs 
visited  Europe.  Previous  to  his  departure 
he  receiM'd  fi'oui  his  old  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Matsell,   the  following  characteristic  letter: 

"  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
"New  York,  April  18,  1851. 
"Alfred  C.  Hobbs,  Esq.: 

"7A'<^r  A'/r.' — Understanding  that  you  are 
about  to  go  to  Enrojte  on  professional  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  attend 
the  World's  Fair  to  be  holden  at  the  city  oi 
London,  I  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
you  to  have  in  your  possession  a  few  lines 
from  me  by  way  of  recommendation. 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance since  my  first  connection  with 
the  police  of  this  city,  and  I  can  unhesitat- 
ingly bear  amjile  testimony  to  your  character 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  citizen.  Having  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  most  celelirated  locks  in  this 
country,  I  know  that  your  knowledge  of 
their  structure  is  unsurpassed,  and  would 
highly  recommend  you  to  the  authorities  anil 
police  of  whatever  European  city  you  iuay_ 
visit.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be         Your  friend, 

"GEoRiiE  W.  Matsell, 

"  C/iief  of  Fo/!a'." 

]Mr.  Holibs  took  with  him  to  Eurojie  a 
specimen  of  the  Day  and  Newell  lock,  and 
also  his  tools,  which  were  carried  in  a  small 
box  or  trunk  tiftcen  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  deep,  into  which  were 
fitted  six  trays.  This  was  a  suspicious  look- 
ing outfit  for  a  traveler,  but  the  credentials 
Mr.  Hobbs  bore  with  hiui  satisfied  all  in- 
quirers. Having  ]iaiil  his  resjiects  to  the 
American  Minister  in  London,  jNIr.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  with  wlmui  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted in  Boston,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
shojis  ins|icctiug  the  variiius  locks  of  English 
manufacture.  Oni-  in  jiarticular,  of  which 
he  had  heard  before  leaving  America,  was  of 
surpassing  interest  to  him.  This  was  the 
lock  exhibited  in  his  window  by  liramah, 
the  celelirated  lock-maker  of  London,  who 
offered  two  hundied  guineas  reward  to  any- 
one   who    would    opi'n    it   without    the    key. 
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'I'lic  l':iin(-  (if  .Mr.  Ilohhs  liad  i>n'uc'ikMl  him 
111  l.iiniloii.  and  ninuiv  hail  it  that  he  was 
able  to  0|icii  ail  the  locks  in  tln'  t'xliihitiiin. 
A  (.■oininitti'f  of  sciuntitii'  gcntloiiifii  w- 
(lui'sted  liini  to  show  them  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  opeii  a  Chubb's  loek  —  that  make 
being  generally  eonsidered  one  of  the  most 
seenre  known.  .Vlthough  the  maker  paid 
no  attention  to  Mr.  Hobbs'  jiolite  note  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  to  attempt  to  open 
a  lock  of  his  manufaeturc,  the  latter  suceess- 
fully  performecl  the  feat  within  twenty-tive 
minutes  and  reloeked  it  with  his  instruments 
in  seven  minutes.  The  committee  before 
whom  this  was  clone  consisted  of  eleven 
well-known  jiersons  who,  under  date  of  July 
22,  1851,  jiublislied  a  certificate,  attesting 
the  fact,  in  the  Lonilou  Observer,  appending 
their  names  and  addresses.  Mr.  Ilobbs  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Bramah  lock. 
Visiting  the  shop,  he  ascertained,  by  personal 
inspection,  that  the  lock  on  exhibition  in  the 
window  was  a  hoiin  fide  ])iece  of  mechanism, 
and  then  intniduc'iug  liimsi'lf  to  one  of  the 
proprietors  told  him  he  desired  to  try  to 
open  the  lock.  A  test  was  finally  arranged. 
The  arbitrators  were  chosen,  the  lock  fast- 
ened to  a  door,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  «as  notified 
that  all  was  ready.  The  lock  ujion  which 
he  was  to  experiment  had  eighteen  sliders, 
each  of  which  had  to  be  adjusted  to  its 
proper  place.  The  task  was  one  calling  for 
consuniraate  skill,  exquisite  delicacy  of  nia- 
nijiulation  and  i)atience.  It  was  accomplished 
after  fifty-one  hours'  effort:  and  Mr.  IIolilis' 
success  being  attested  by  the  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  (ieorge  Rcnnie, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Prof.  Cowi)erof  King's 
College,  London,  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Black,  of 
Kentucky.  On  the  same  day  that  the  lock 
was  opened  the  yacht  America  won  the  race 
at  Cowes.  The  two  events  very  much  raised 
the  standing  of  the  American  department  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  American  minister 
was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Hobbs'  success  that 


he  gave  him  a  dinner  at  his  residence  in 
Picadilly,  inviting  the  tlivec  arbitratdrs  and 
several  American  gentlcnicn,  including-  the 
late  Jlr.  (Jeorge  Peabody,  through  whose 
patriotic  generosity  the  American  depart- 
ment at  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  prop- 
erly fitted  up  to  receive  the  articles  sent  to 
the  exhibition.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hobbs  became  one  of  the  lions  uf 
the  day.  The  following  extract,  copied 
from  a  leading  London  newspapier,  jnoves 
this: 

"Since  the  opening  of  Messrs.  Bramah's 
lock,  Mr.  Ilobbs  and  his  lock  have  become 
the  objects  of  much  interest  and  curiosity  to 
the  visitors  of  the  great  exhil)ition.  Hard- 
handed  and  intelligent  mechanics  and  deli- 
cate ladies,  scientific  men  and  sefmint!,  with 
dandies  and  (7i7eff(/iif>,  crowd  'round  him 
whenever  he  makes  his  a)i]iearance  in  the 
United  States  deiiartment,  and  listen  with 
an  eagerness  which  at  times  threatens  seri- 
ous consequences;  for  he  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  and  the  pressure  to 
hear  his  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  parantoptic  lock  is 
constructed.  AVhatever  may  be  thought  cif 
the  vauntings  of  some  of  his  eountrvmen, 
we  must  say  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  invariably 
referred  to  himself  and  his  jjerformances 
with  much  modesty,  and  never  makes  any 
allusion  to  them  until  questioned  and  pressed 
by  those  around  him,  and  then  treats  them, 
not  as  something  wonderful  to  boast  of,  but 
the  natural  residt  of  his  intimate  accjuaint- 
anee  with  the  mechanism  of  locks. 

"We  confess  that  the  Americans  in  the 
two  public  contests  in  which  they  have 
recently  been  engaged  with  us,  have  shown 
a  propriety  and  good  feeling  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  shake  our  preconceived  notions  of  the 
American  character.  Commodore  Stevens,  in 
his  conduct  of  the  yacht  challenge,  exhibited 
throughout  a  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  a 
disposition  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his 
opponents,  which  must  i)roduce  a  favorable 
impression  u])on  the  minils  of  all  who  have 
read  the  corresjiondence  and  the  details  of 
the  contest.  Mr.  Hobbs,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  looked  upon  by  three-fourths  of  the 
jnibliu  as  little  else  than  a  wizard,  has  been 
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sinil)l)ecl  and  snecivd  at  l:>y  some  of  his 
oiipoiK'iits,  but  yet  there'  is  not  a  line  or  a 
word  in  any  of  his  ])ublished  letters  at 
■«hieh  the  most  captious  could  take  offense." 

Among  those  who  honored  Mr.  llobbs  by 
personally  visiting  him  at  the  exposition 
were,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
paid  him  several  visits  and  took  a  cordial  in- 
terest in  conversing  with  him.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  nobility  also  called 
upon  him,  and  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
humblest  subject  all  treated  him  with  friend- 
ship and  consideration.  One  day,  before 
leaving  London,  Mr.  Hobbs  received  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archeological 
Society  of  Liverpool,  which  contained  a 
pajjcr  on  locks  by  William  Brown,  M.  P.,  a 
well-known  banker  of  Liverpool,  in  which 
that  gentleman,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
the  inventor  of  a  lock,  and  who  had  previ- 
ously met  and  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Ilobbs,  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the 
latter  could  not  open  this  perfect  and  secure 
})iece  of  mechanism.  When  Mr.  Ilobbs 
went  up  to  Liverpool  he  called  on  Mr.  Smith 
and  almost  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read 
this  sentence  he  opened  the  Smith  lock,  thus 
practically  demonstrating  to  its  astonished 
inventor  its  absolute  worthlessness.  Mr. 
Hobbs  became  interested  in  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  factory  in  London  for  the  manufacture 
of  locks  by  machinery,  the  proposal  being 
to  get  it  in  running  oi'der  and  then  sell  out. 
It  took  some  time  to  get  the  project  into 
satisfactory  shape,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  sent  for 
his  family.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
business,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
style  of  Hobbs,  Ashley  &  Co.,  had  grown 
so  large  that  a  new  factory  had  to  be  built, 
the  old  one  at  Cheapside  being  retained  and 
used  as  a  store.  A  number  of  honors  were 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Ilobbs  while  residing  in 
England.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society    of    Arts,    and    by    request   gave    a 


lecture  before  it  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
and  modern  locks,  which  was  sub.sequcntly 
repeated  by  request  before  many  similar 
bodies.  He  was  also  made  an  associate  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  principles  and  construction  of 
locks,  which  was  read  before  this  l)o<ly. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  awarded  the  Telford  medal 
by  this  institution,  the  highest  premium 
ever  given  by  it,  and  the  third  conferred 
upon  American  citizens.  In  1858  the  house 
of  Ilobbs,  Ashley  &  Co.  received  an  order 
to  furnish  all  the  locks  required  for  the 
"Great  Eastern."  Mr.  Hobbs  was  invited  to 
make  one  of  the  launching  party  and  he  was 
aboard  the  gigantic  steamer  on  her  first  trip 
from  London  to  Weymouth,  and  saw  the  ex- 
plosion which  blew  up  the  smoke-stack  and 
killed  one  man.  In  August,  1860,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley died,  and  Mr.  Ilobbs,  who  longed  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest for  a  satisfactory  sum,  stij)ulating  that 
the  name  of  Ilobbs  should  be  retained  on 
the  sign.  The  firm  had  already  been  given 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Bank  of  England,  and  was  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  when  Mr.  Ilobbs 
severed  his  connection  with  it.  Conducted 
at  the  present  time  as  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  style  of  Ilobbs,  Hart  and  Com- 
pany, Limited,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
thriving  in  London.  Soon  after  returning 
to  America  Mr.  Hobbs  made  an  arrangement 
with  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine—  whom  he  knew  intimately  — 
to  go  to  Bridge])ort  and  take  charge  of  a 
factory  that  was  being  built  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  sewing-machines.  Although 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  these  machines  at 
the  beginning,  the  factory  began  operations 
under  his  supervision,  and  he  remained  at 
its  head  nearly  five  years.  In  1866  he  took 
charge  of  the  metallic  cartridge  works  of 
Schuyler,  Hartley  and  Graham,  of  New 
York,  which  were  established  at  Bridgeport, 
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Conn.  Witliin  a  year  the  business  flour- 
islu'il  to  siicli  an  extent  that  at  times  from 
1.(1(1(1  to  l..')(l(l  men  were  employed.  The 
<level(i])ment  o(  hreeeli-loailing  arms  has 
hrought  these  cartridges  into  use  in  cxtra- 
or.linary  cjuantities,  and  has  eomiielled  the 
company  to  greatly  enlarge  its  facilities. 
The  manufacturing  department  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful enterprises  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 
After  assuming  charge  of  the  Union  iletallic 
Cartridge  Company's  Works,  3Ir.  Ilobhs 
traveled  largely  in  Europe,  and  visited  all 
the  capitals  from  ^Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg, 
lie  had  tile  rare  honor  of  being  shown 
through  tlie  world-renowned  establishment 
Of  Krupp,  at  Essen,  and  the  pleasure  of 
penetrating  to  Arzamas,  whicli  is  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  Russia,  and  of  visit- 
ing the  Kremlin,  the  fair  groumls  of  Kishnii 
Novgorod  and  other  interesting  localities  in 
the  Czar's  dominions.  Constantinojde,  Ath- 
ens, the  islands  of  the  Grecian  ^Vrchipelago, 
the  rock  of  (xibraltar  and  an  t'rujition  of 
]\[ount  Vesuvius  are  also  numliered  among 
his  experiences,  and  regarding  all  he  had  a 
viviil  recollection  and  a  most  interesting 
description  at  ready  command.  Mr.  Hobbs 
married  in  18313,  a  daughter  of  Abraham 
Nye,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  who  liore  liim  six 
children.  His  residence  was  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  and,  after  becoming  one  of  its 
citizens,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  its 
affair.s  and  contributed  largely  to  its  pros- 
])crity.  At  the  request  of  the  Fairfield 
Count}'  Historical  Society,  he  ))rt'pared  for 
publication  a  most  interesting  })a])er  entitled 
"The  Study  of  Locks  and  the  Mechanism 
of  Opening  Them,"  in  which  he  gave  many 
[lei'sonal  reminiscences  of  his  business  ex- 
perience and  foreign  travels.  This  paper 
has  been  republished  in  the  history  of  Strat- 
ford and  Bridgeport  and,  with  other  of  his 
articles  on  mechanical  subjects,  has  l)eon 
widelv  read. 


DR.   RICHARD  J.   GATLINC. 

RiciiAKD  JoRDAX  (t.\  ri.i  N'c,  a  dist iuguishcil 
American  inventor,  wliosc  celebrated  revolv- 
ing battery  gun,  which  bears  his  name,  has 
given  him  world-wide  fame,  is  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  and  was  born  in  Hertford  county. 
North  Carolina,  on  Se|)tember  12,  1818.  His 
father,  Jordan  Gatling,  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  remarkable  for  his  energy  and 
industry,  was  a  farmer  in  easy  circumstances 
and  the  owner  of  quite  a  tract  of  land  and  a 
number  of  slaves.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Barnes.  Richard,  who  was  the 
third  sou  of  his  six  children,  was  brought  up 
to  regard  labor  as  honorable  and  economy  a 
duty;  and  it  was  impressed  upon  him^  in 
youth  that  with  due  diligence  success  could 
sureh'  be  reached  through  these  avenues. 
Not  the  least  of  tlie  influences  acting  on  him 
was  the  high  Christian  character  of  his 
mother.  Every  facility  of  an  educational 
character  that  the  neighborhood  afforded  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  him,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  he  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  locality,  he  was  an  unusu- 
ally bright  and  well-informed  lad.  Never 
shirking  his  duty  on  the  farm,  he  grew  u]i 
healthy  and  sturdy  of  limb.  Tlie  vitality  of 
his  mind  equalled  that  of  his  I)ody,  and  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  was  work- 
ing conjointly  with  his  father  upon  an  in- 
\ention  for  sowing  cotton  seed,  and  also 
upon  a  machine  ilesigned  for  thinning  cotton 
plants.  The  genius  of  invention  thus 
aroused  soon  exercised  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  the  advantage  of  his  neighbors  as 
well  as  of  his  own  peo})Ie,  and  thereafter 
never  slumliered.  Being  a  good  i)enman, 
young  Gatling  found  employment  copying 
records  in  the  oflice  of  the  county  clerk  of 
Hertford  county,  and  was  thus  engaged  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  sixteenth  year. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  a  position 
teaching  school,    I)ut   soon    abamloneil    this 
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occupation  to  engage'  in  merchandising,  which 
he  followed  successfully  on  his  own  account 
for  several  years.  It  was  during  this  latter 
period  that  he  busied  himself  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  screw  propellor  now  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  steam  vessels.  Having 
first  given  his  discovery  a  jiractical  test 
attached  to  an  ordinary  boat,  he  applied  for 
a  patent,  going  himself  to  Washington  in 
1839  with  his  model.  Upon  reaching  the 
eaj)itol  he  found  that  a  patent  upon  the  same 
ajipliance  had  already  been  granted  to  an- 
other inventor.  Though  sadly  disappointed 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  forestalled  in  his 
discovery,  he  wasted  no  further  time  upon 
the  matter,  but  turned  his  attention  to  other 
inventions.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invented 
and  patented  a  seed-sowing  machine,  designed 
for  sowing  rice,  which  he  adapted'  subse- 
quently to  sowing  wheat  in  drills.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a  year 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
While  thus  engaged  he  euijiloyed  a  skillful 
mechanic  to  construct  his  seed-sowing  ma- 
chines, which  found  a  ready  sale.  Interest 
in  them  soon  became  so  wide-spread,  that  in 
1845  Mr.  Gatling  gave  uji  his  other  occupa- 
tions to  devote  his  whole  time  to  their  im- 
provement and  sale,  and  established  agencies 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Northwest.  While  proceeding  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Pittsbugh,  in  the  winter  of  1845-C, 
he  was  stricken  Ity  smallpox,  and  as  the 
steamboat  in  which  he  traveled  was  caught 
in  the  ice  and  frozen  in  for  thirteen  davs,  he 
lay  all  that  time  witlmut  nu'dical  attendance 
and  came  very  near  dying  from  neglect. 
This  terrible  experience  impressed  him  with 
the  necessity  for  acijuiring  a  knowledge  of 
nu'dicine  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  serve 
himself  and  others  also,  .should  occasion 
arise.  The  leisure  of  several  years  was  now 
devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  regular  courses  of  instruction  were  taken 
at    the    Indiana   Medical    College,    then    at 


Laporte,  and  subsequently  at  the  Ohio  JNIed- 
ical  College  at  Cincinnati.  He  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  1850.  Being  now  free 
to  resume  business  operations  he  established 
himself  at  Indianapolis  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  his  seed-sowing  ma- 
chines, investing  his  profits,  which  were 
then  considerable,  in  real  estate  speculations 
and  in  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  railroads  lea<ling  to  that  city. 
Dr.  Gatling  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  advantages  of  drilling  wheat  over  the 
old  method  of  sowing  broadcast,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  this  class  of  farm  im- 
plements into  the  Northwestern  states,  and 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  drill  culture 
in  the  West.  His  drills  for  years  took  many 
medals  and  prizes  at  the  various  state  fairs, 
and  his  skill  as  an  inventor  received  high  rec- 
ognition from  several  distinguished  sources 
including  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  at  London,  1851,  and  a  gold 
medal  from  the  American  Institute,  New 
York  City.  Another  invention  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  produced  by  him  about  this 
time  was  a  double-acting  hemp  brake,  whicli 
is  still  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 
In  1S41I  he  conceived  the  design  of  trans- 
mitting power  from  one  locality  to  another, 
or  rather  of  distributing  it  from  a  main 
source — originating  from  steam  or  water — 
to  numerous  other  points,  thnuigh  the  me- 
dium of  compressed  air  in  pipes,  laid  under 
ground,  as  gas  and  water  pipes  are  laid,  a 
great  central  power  generatur  thus  sufficing 
to  drive  many  smaller  engines  situated  in 
shops  and  factories  at  a  distance.  This 
method  of  using  comjiressed  air  is  nt)W  em- 
ployed in  working  drills  in  mining  opera- 
tions and  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  etc. 
For  years  he  sought  to  obtain  a  patent  on 
this  invention,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the 
authorities  at  the  Patent  Otfice  in  Washing- 
ton  denying   his   claim   on   the  ground  that 
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this  was  a  discovory  and  not  an  invention. 
'Vhv  plan  IIk'  doctor  had  in  view  at  the  timo, 
liad  hi'  hi'cn  siu'ccssl'ul  in  scciirint;'  a  jiatont, 
was  to  sujijily  Pittshurgh  aixl  other  manu- 
facturing centres  with  a  cheap  and  safe  mo- 
tive power  in  compressed  air,  avaihilile 
through  pijies  laid  nnderground,  for  driving 
small  engines,  the  main  source  of  power 
being  immense  steam  engines  erected  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities.  One  great  advantage 
of  tliis  ]dan — in  tlie  utility  of  which  Dr. 
Gatliug  is  still  a  tirm  believer — lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  furnaces  and  coal  deposits  for 
driving  small  steam  engines  couhl  be  dis- 
pensed with,  thns  greatly  lessening  the  risk 
of  tire  and  cost  of  insurance,  and  supplying  a 
reliable  motive  power  far  clieaper  than  that 
obtained  by  the  common  system  of  inde- 
jiendent  engines,  furnaces,  engineers,  etc. 
Failing  to  secure  the  protection  of  a  patent. 
Dr.  Gatling  abandoned  this  scheme  after 
the  exj)cnditnre  of  much  time  and  money. 
In  1857  he  invented  a  steam  j)lough  designed 
to  be  operated  by  animal  and  steam  power 
combined,  but  ill  liealth  and  other  canses 
prevented  him  from  working  out  the  details 
of  this  machine  to  practical  results.  But 
the  great  invention  of  Dr.  Gatling,  and  that 
witli  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked, 
is  one  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those 
employed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. This  is  the  world-renowned  "Gat- 
ling Gun,"  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines 
of  modern  warfare,  the  design  of  which  was 
conceived  in  1861.  "When  the  Civil  War 
V)roke  out  Dr.  Gatling  resided  at  lndianaj)0- 
lis.  A  true  patriot,  he  closely  followed  the 
events  of  the  war  and  watched  its  jirogress 
with  keen  interest.  The  arrival  and  dejiart- 
ure  of  troops  found  him  at  the  dej)ot  using 
his  tine  powers  of  observation,  and  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  an  idea  upon  which  he  might 
build  something  of  utility  to  the  govern- 
ment. His  hmnane  feelings  were  deeply 
atfected    bv    the   miseries   and   sufferings  of 


those  who  went  forth  to  tight  the  Nation's 
battles,  and  he  oflfereil  all  the  syin]iathy  of  a 
warm  and  generous  natui'e  to  those  around 
him  bereaved  of  their  lo\ed  ones  by  the  sa<l 
fortunes  of  war.  One  <lay,  while  contem- 
plating the  fact  that  the  casualties  in  war 
resulted  chiefly  from  exposure  and  disease, 
the  thought  flashed  upini  him  that  it  was 
perfectly  possible  to  make  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery for  war.  His  reasoning  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  one  man,  by  means  of  a 
machine,  ecndd  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men, 
a  great  many  couhl  be  withdrawn  from  the 
manifold  dangers  incidental  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war — in  other  words,  the  necessity 
for  large  armies  would  no  longer  exist.  The 
idea  of  the  machine  gun  now  universally 
known  as  "The  Gatling"  was  conceived  in 
1861,  and  the  first  one  was  constructed  and 
tired  by  the  inventor  at  Indianapolis  in  the 
spring  of  1862.  The  test  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  army  officers  and 
private  citizens.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
shots  per  minute  were  discharged  from  the 
gun  with  ease.  The  effect  was  startling  and 
the  invention  became  the  talk  of  the  land. 
Some  of  Dr.  Gatling's  friends,  proniptetl  by 
mistaken  notions  of  humanity  and  for  otlier 
reasons,  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  man- 
tifaoturing  his  gun;  but  believing  he  was 
entirely  in  the  right,  he  allowed  no  influen- 
ces to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  his 
]iroject.  The  gun  as  first  exhibited,  although 
deemed  imperfect  by  its  inventor,  contained 
the  main  essential  princijde  of  the  later  per- 
fected weapon.  During  1862  Dr.  Gatling 
constructed  several  of  his  guns  making  im- 
provements in  each.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  gave  an  order  for  six  of  them  to  the  tirm 
of  Miles  Greenwood  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 
Al)out  the  time  they  were  ready  for 
<lelivery  the  factory  was  burned  and  the 
guns,  together  with  all  the  plans  and 
patterns,  were  totally  destroyed,  sub- 
jecting   the    inventor     to     heavy    pecuniary 
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loss  and  eompellino-  him  to  l>egi)i  lus  work 
all  over  again.  Shortly  aftor  this  iinfortun- 
ate  firennistancc  he  made  thirteen  of  his 
guns  at  the  Cineinnati  Type  Foundry  works. 
Some  of  these  guns  were  finally  employed  in 
active  service  by  the  Union  forces  on  the 
James  Kiver  near  Kichmond,  under  (tcii. 
Butler,  in  repelling  attacks  of  the  rebels. 
He  also  had  twelve  of  his  guns  made  by  the 
Cooper  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  18G5.  These  were  sub- 
jected to  numerous  tests  at  the  Frankford 
arsenal  and  subsequently  at  Washington  and 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  most  severe  tests 
having  ])roven  entirely  satisfactory  to  Secre- 
tary-of-War  Stanton  and  Gen.  A.  B.  Dyer, 
Chief-of-Ordinance,  the  arm  was  adopted  by 
the  (Government.  In  August,  ISGti,  an  order 
was  given  for  one  hundred  of  these  guns, 
fifty  of  one  inch,  and  fifty  of  fifty-one  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  calibre.  They  were 
made  at  Colt's  armory,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  were  delivered  to  the  United  States 
authorities  in  1807.  In  that  year  Dr.  Gat- 
ling  visited  Furope,  and  spent  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  in  bringing  his  invention  to  the 
notice  of  the  several  governments.  He  made 
a  second  trip  in  1870,  and  ujion  his  return  to 
America,  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  still  lives.  He  again  visited  Fngland  in 
1880.  Since  the  approval  of  the  Galling 
gun  by  the  United  States  Government,  it 
has  been  ado])ted  by  Russia,  Turkey,  Hun- 
gary, Egy]it  and  England.  From  the  day 
it  was  first  brought  to  public  notice,  in  1862, 
down  to  the  ])resent  time,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  tests,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  has  emerged  suc- 
cessfully from  all.  In  England,  "The  Gat- 
lings"  were  subjected  to  a  general  and  ex- 
liaustive  tri;d  at  the  Government  Butts, 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  with  the  result 
tliat  tiiey  wert'  recomniendecl  l)y  tlie  authori- 
ties and  finally  ado])ted.  That  the  "Gat- 
ling"   antedates   the    French    iintnullciiai'   is 


conclusivelv  jiroven  by  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  possession  of  its  inventor,  who, 
communicating  Avith  the  artillery  commis- 
sion of  the  French  Army  as  early  as  1863, 
received  a  replv  asking  for  definite  informa- 
tion and  treating  the  invention  as  perfectly 
novel  and  original.  Since  that  time  the  gun 
has  been  examined  and  tested  by  commis- 
sions from  every  government  in  Europe, 
with  one  exception  (Belgium),  from  nearly 
all  the  South  American  governments,  and 
those  of  China,  Japan,  Siam  and  Egypt, 
with  the  results  as  previously  stated.  Tech- 
nically described,  the  Gatling  gun  is  a  grou]) 
of  rifie  barrels  arranged  longitudinally 
around  a  central  axis  or  shaft,  and  revolv- 
ing with  it.  These  barrels  are  loaded  at  the 
breech  with  metallic  cartridges,  while  the 
l)arrels  revolve  and  the  mechanism  is  in 
constant  action.  In  other  words,  the  ojiera- 
tions  of  loading  and  firing  are  carried  o)i 
while  the  barrels  and  locks  are  kept  under 
constant  revolution.  The  mechanism  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  admirably  contrived. 
Although  only  one  barrel  is  tired  at  a  time, 
some  patterns  are  capable  of  discharging  one 
thousand  shots  per  minute.  There  is  no 
jireccptible  recoil  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
firing  is  something  marvelous.  Various  sizes 
of  the  arm  are  manufactured,  some  suitable 
for  the  defense  of  fortifications,  t)thers 
adapted  to  field  service,  use  on  shipboard 
and  in  boats;  and  still  others  so  light  as  to 
be  easily  managed  l>y  one  man.  By  an  in- 
genious device  for  distributing  its  shots 
through  the  arc  of  a  horizontal  circle,  the 
gun  can  be  made  to  j>erfonn  the  work  of  a 
front  of  infantry.  The  gun  is  ojierated  by 
two  men,  one  turning  the  crank  and  the  other 
supplying  the  breech  with  cartridges.  These 
latter  are  fed  from  feed-cases,  so  constructed 
that  before  one  can  be  exhausted,  another 
may  take  its  place,  insuring  a  continuous 
fire.  A  writer  in  the  Sciciirc  li  rorJ,  after 
referring  to  the  manv  thoroughlv  severe  tests 
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ti>  wliii'Ii  tliis  :irin  lias  liccii  sul>jc<'tcil,  |iitliily 
a.Ms: 

••'I'lius  has  iIk'  CJatliiii;-  t;iui  sti'adilv, 
slowly  ami  suroly  I'oiinlit  its  way,  inch  by 
iiU'h  and  step  by  sto]),  against  the  strongest 
ojtjiosition  of  jirejniliee,  old  established  no- 
tions, ])eeuniary  interest  and  rival  arms,  and 
through  the  stern  ordeal  of  long,  frequent 
and  severe  tests  and  trials,  to  the  front  rank 
it  now  proudly  and  defiantly  occupies." 

"We  deal  in  no  extravagant  language," 
says  the  same  writer,  "when  we  say  that 
the  iin])ortanee  of  this  great  invention  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  absorbing  in- 
terest with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by 
tlie  foremost  governments  of  the  world;  the 
searching  and  thorough  scrutiny  and  investi- 
gation with  which  it  has  been  treated,  the 
severe  and  exhaustive  tests  and  trials  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected;  the  complete 
triuni])]i  which  it  has  achieved  upon  every 
field ;  its  adoption  by  almost  every  civilized 
nation,  and  the  revolution  which  its  success- 
ful operation  is  ctimpelled  to  bring  about  in 
military  affairs,  warrants  the  statement  that 
these  guns  will  play  a  most  prominent  and 
decisive  part  in  all  future  wars,  no  intelli- 
gent mind  will  gainsay;  and  it  requires  no 
gift  of  prophesy  to  predict  that  upon  the 
pages  of  imperishable  history  that  will  re- 
cord the  details  of  these  wars,  the  name  of 
t4atling  will  be  indelibly  stamped." 

Dr.  (iatling  has  devoted  nearly  thirty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  perfecting 
this  remarkable  invention,  and  has  personally 
supervised  and  condticted  numerous  tests  of 
the  gun's  efficiency  before  nearly  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Eurojje.  Everywhere  he 
has  been  received  with  distinguished  consid- 
eration, and  in  Russia  the  highest  govern- 
ment officials  extended  to  him  marked  atten- 
tions. Through  all  the  attentions  and  honors 
he  has  received,  Dr.  Gatling  lias  remained 
the  same  well-bred  gentleman,  gentle  in 
speech  and  manner,  and  always  j)reserving 
that  republican  simplicity  which  so  well 
befits  the  American  citizen  and  is  everywhere 
the  surest  j)assport  to  kindly  recognition  on 
equal  terras.  The  Gatling  guns  are  now 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  at  Colt's 


Armory,  and  at  Birmingham,  England.  Dr. 
(iatling  has  for  many  years  bet'ii  |iresident 
of  the  Gatling  (4un  Company,  the  main 
office  of  which  is  in  Hartford.  I)i\  Gatling 
is  also  president  of  the  Harrison  Veterans  of 
1840  —  an  organization  of  elderly  men 
who  voted  for  (ion.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison for  President.  His  i-csidence  is  in 
Charter  Oak  Place,  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  histori(^  "  Charter  Oak "  for- 
merly stood.  He  is  constantly  laboring  on 
some  of  his  inventions,  and  has  recently 
taken  out  patents  for  several  valuable  inven- 
tions, among  them  an  improved  method  for 
casting  guns  of  steel  which,  it  is  l)elieved, 
will  supersede  all  other  systems  of  manufac- 
turing heavy  ordnance;  a  torpedo  and  gun- 
boat which  embraces  improvements  of  pro- 
nounced character,  and  of  great  value  in 
naval  warefare;  and  an  improved  pneumatic 
gun,  designed  to  discharge  high  explosive 
shells,  which  can  be  used  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  land  and  harbor  defenses.  The 
American  Association  of  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers  organized  in  1801,  at  its 
first  meeting,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
January,  1891,  elected  Dr.  Gatling  its  first 
president,  an  honor  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  Considerably  above  the  medium 
height,  somewhat  ]>ortly,  of  pleasant  coun- 
tenance and  engaging  manners.  Dr.  Gatling 
is  a  general  favorite  among  the  people  of 
Hartford.  He  takes  a  sincere  interest  in 
local  affairs,  contributes  generously  to  every 
))ul3lic  movement  having  a  patriotic  or  char- 
itable object,  and  in  almost  every  imaginable 
way  plays  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
kindly  neighbor.  He  has  received  many 
honors  from  scientific  bodies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  from  a  number  of  foreign 
governments,  but  he  wears  them  all  with  the 
greatest  modesty  and  continues  his  labors 
with  as  keen  a  zest  as  in  his  earlier  days. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina  may  well  lie 
]>roud  of    her  modest  and   industrious   son. 
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His  eminent  personal  merit  and  liigli  scien- 
tific achievements  reflect  honor  njion  tlie 
American  name.  Dr.  Galling  was  married 
at  Indianapolis,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Jemima  T. 
Sanders,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jolui  II.  Sanders,  a  i)rominent  jiracti- 
tioner  of  medicine  in  the  city  named.  Of 
the  five  children  born  of  this  marriage,  the 
two  eldest,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  died  in 
childhood.  The  surviving  children  are  a 
daughter,  Ida,  the  wife  of  Hugh  O.  Pente- 
cost, and  two  sons,  Richard  Henry  and 
Kohert  B. 


HON.   PHINEAS  C.   LOUNSBURY. 

PiiiNK.vs  C'liAi'MAX  LouxsiiURY,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  manufacturer  of 
Connecticut,  (Governor  of  the  State  in  1887 
and  1888,  and  for  some  years  jiast  ])resident 
of  tlie  Merchants  Exchange  National  Bank 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Ridgefield.  where  he  was  born  on 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  1841.  His  j)ar- 
ents  were  of  sturdy  New  i^ngland  stock  and 
true  rejjresentatives  of  the  best  tyjie  of  New 
England  life.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
is  still  living,  a  man  venerable  in  years  and 
greatly  respected  in  the  community  where 
lie  resides.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent 
his  early  years  upon  the  farm,  one  of  the 
best  of  all  schools  for  the  development  of 
health,  good  sense,  and  habits  of  industry. 
He  was  not  content  with  this  however,  but 
devoted  himself  as  opportunities  offered  to 
the  accpiirement  of  a  thorough  intellectual 
training.  In  the  schools  of  his  native  state 
lie  signalized  himself  by  his  prciticiency, 
l)articnlarly  in  mathematics,  declamation  and 
debate.  He  obtained  also  in  addition  to 
what  is  known  as  an  English  education  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics.  At  the 
close  of  his  academic  life  he  entered  upon  his 


business  career.  He  began  to  be  widely 
known  as  a  business  man,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  firm  of  Lounsbury  Brothers,  the 
business  of  which  firm,  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  was  first  located  in  New  Haven.  This 
enterprise  jirospered  greatly  and  was  removed 
after  a  few  years  to  "South  Norwalk,  where 
under  the  style  of  Lounsbury,  Matthewson 
&  Co.,  the  facilities  were  increaseil  and  the 
business  largely  extended.  By  the  energy 
and  honorable  dealing  the  firm  won  for  itself 
a  leading  place  among  the  manufacturers  of 
the  state,  and  for  its  members,  fortune  and 
excellent  rejiutation  as  broad-minded  and 
]>rogressive  businesss  men.  Widely  known 
and  respected  for  his  sound  views  on  mone- 
tary affairs,  Mr.  Lounsbury  had  already- 
sat  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  ^Merchants'  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  the  city  C)f  New 
York,  when  in  1885,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  its  president.  This  institution,  which 
was  organized  in  1829,  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  dollars,  is  one  of  great  solidity,  and 
its  presiding  oflicer,  who  has  shaj)ed  its 
policy  and  suecessfiilly  directed  its  affairs 
for  so  many  years,  is  accorded  a  distin- 
guished ])lace  among  the  leading  financiers 
of  the  metropolis.  Although  he  has  large 
interests  in  New  York,  he  is  still  more  largely 
interested  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
his  native  state  where  he  has,  from  the  out- 
set, resided  in  the  town  where  he  was  born. 
In  18(12  lie  ]»illed  his  first  vote,  easting  it  as 
he  has  unvarviuglv  done  ever  since,  in  favor 
of  the  ]irinci])les  and  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  among  those 
who  enlisted  early  at  the  l)reaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South.  He 
served  as  a  jirivatc  soldier  in  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment  of  Connecticut  Yolunteers.  After 
several  months  at  the  front  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged  on  account  of  serious  illness. 
He  was  sulise(|uently  recommended  for  a 
pension.      This  just  and  pleasing  recognition 
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of  his  service  he  hail  however  no  need  nor 
disposition  to  aeccitt  and  aceordiugly  it  was 
not  accepted.  In  1ST4  he  was  elected  to 
rei)resent  hi.s  town  of  Kidgetield  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  State.  His 
attitude  upon  the  temperance  is.sue,  as  well 
as  his  staunch  Repuhlieanism  had  much  to  do 
witli  securing  for  him  this  honor.  He  en- 
tered this  body  with  no  thought  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  Re])ul)lican  leaders,  but  his 
special  talents  were  quickly  perceived  by  his 
party  colleagues  and  he  was  at  once  accorded 
the  prominence  he  merited.  His  clear  views 
and  excellent  business  methods  were  highly 
serviceable  in  committee  work,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  eloquence  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  resulted  in  signal  advantage  to 
the  measures  he  advocated.  One  of  the  ser- 
vices which  mark  this  part  of  his  history 
was  in  connection  with  the  restriction  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  was  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  existing  rigid  local  option 
laws  of  Connecticut.  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired as  a  public  speaker  at  this  time  also 
brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  was 
called  to  exercise  his  ability  in  this  direction 
in  the  service  of  his  party  during  the  state 
and  presidential  campaign  which  followed. 
In  this  respect  he  has  rendered  most  eifcctive 
service  on  many  occasions.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  during  the  Blaine  cam- 
paign of  1884.  He  lias  also  been  called 
upon  in  several  instances  of  historic  note  to 
act  as  orator.  Among  the  more  recent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  reared  by  Connecticut  to  her 
heroic  dead  on  the  l)attle-field  of  Gettysburg, 
and  the  famous  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Woodstock  in  188G.  Of  all  the 
gifted  sj)eakers  who  took  part  in  the  latter 
celebration,  "he  it  was,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer  "whose  words  were  carried  away  by 
the  ])opulace  as  fittest  to  be  remembered." 
Naturally  thus  he  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and 


in  1882  he  was  brought  forward  as  a  cauili- 
datc  in  the  Repulilican  State  Convention  for 
the  oflice  of  govenmr.  Fur  ]iarty  reasons, 
at  his  request,  his  name  however  was  with- 
drawn and  the  nomination  was  given  to  the 
Hon.  William  II.  Eulkeley,  brother  of  the 
present  governor.  In  1884  Mr.  Lounsbnry's 
friends  again  brought  his  name  forward,  and 
although  the  nomination  was  given  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Lounsbury  exhibited  no  sur- 
prise or  disappointment,  but  worked  loyally 
in  support  of  the  nominee.  At  the  con- 
vention held  at  Hartford  in  1880,  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor on  the  first  ballot.  His  manly  conduct 
on  previous  occasions  and  his  untiring  polit- 
ical services  had  greatly  increased  his  fol- 
lowing, and  his  nomination  proved  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  he  was  elected  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  His 
term  of  office,  which  covered  two  years, 
was  marked  by  a  wise,  patriotic  and  digni- 
fied administration  of  public  affairs,  which 
has  placed  his  name  high  among  those  of  the 
Governors  of  that  commonwealth.  One  of 
the  abiding  effects  of  his  administration  is 
the  change  that  was  wrought  in  the  laws  of 
Connecticut  by  what  is  known  as  "The  In- 
corrigible Criminals  Act."  The  peeularity 
of  the  law  at  this  point  is  that  a  person  who 
has  been  twice  convicted  of  an  offense — the 
penalty  of  which  is  impri.sonment  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years — shall  uj)on 
conviction  for  a  similar  offense  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Gov.  Lounsbury  believed  that  the 
life  sentence  should  l)e  the  one  imposed  in 
such  cases.  His  argument '  in  the  message 
in  which  he  brought  this  subject  ta  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  rested  upon  the 
fundamental  idea  that  the  state  prison  is 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  society. 
His  words  are  niemorable  and  <leserve  to  be 
quoted. 

"I  commend  to  vour  most  earnest  consid- 
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eration  the  wise  and  timely  suggestion  whieli 
the  Prison  Directors  make  witli  reference  to 
the  criminal  class.  These  suggestions  will 
bring  to  you  as  a  body,  the  question  which 
no  doubt  has  often  come  to  you  as  individ- 
uals, what  is  the  state  ])rison  for?  It  was 
not  meant  to  be  an  institution  of  reform, 
though  of  course  the  Christian  idea  of  re- 
form runs  all  through  its  management.  It 
was  not  meant  to  be  even  a  jilace  of  punish- 
ment, exce[)t  so  far  as  the  punishment  of 
crime  tends  to  the  ])romotiou  of  law  and 
order.  Least  of  all  was  it  meant  to  be  a 
house  of  refuge,  to  which  the  habitual  crim- 
inal could  go  until  the  people  had  forgotten 
their  wrongs  and  their  wrath,  and  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  begin  again  his  career  of 
plunder  and  violence.  The  prison  will  be 
answering  the  full  purpose  of  its  existence 
when  it  gives  permanent  protection  to  all 
good  citizens,  by  shutting  up  forever  within 
its  walls  and  behind  its  bolts  and  bars,  the 
entire  criminal  class  of  the  state.  Is  it  pro- 
tection when  you  unchain  the  mad  dog  and 
let  him  loose  on  the  playground?  Is  it  pro- 
tection when  you  open  the  door  of  the  cage 
and  let  the  tiger  out  into  the  crowded  street? 
Is  it  protection  when  you  open  the  gates  of 
your  prison,  and  out  into  the  peaceful  walks 
of  society  send  forth  the  hardened  criminal, 
whose  brutal  instincts  have  been  intensified 
by  confinement,  and  who  has  oljeyed  all  the 
rules  of  prison  life  simply  that  he  might  the 
sooner  begin  again  to  rob  and  murder? 
When  you  have  answered  these  questions 
you  will  favorably  consider  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  able  board  of  directors,  and 
will  place  upon  our  statute  books  a  law  not 
less  stringent  than  that  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Some  future  Legislature  will  wisely  take  a 
long  step  beyond  this  and  will  fix  the  life 
sentence  as  the  penalty  for  every  crime,  the 
commission  of  which  shall  show  that  the 
man   is  already  a  confirmed  criminal." 

Though  upon  theoretical  grounds  it  was 
not  thought  best  to  formally  imijose  the  life 
sentence  in  such  cases,  yet  what  in  most 
cases  would  be  equivalent  was  j)rovided  for, 
ami  tlie  Incorrigible  Criminals  Act  was 
passed  Mnaninu)usly  by  the  Legislature.  He 
was  also  largely  influential  as  Governor  in 
the  enactment  of  laws   )inilii1)iting  the   run- 


ning of  railroad  trains  in  the  state  between 
the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  and  three  o'clock  on 
Sundays.  The  object  of  this  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  quiet  for  worship  and  to  afford 
a  larger  measure  of  weekly  rest  for  the  men 
employed  upon  railroads.  Commendation 
for  those  who  hold  ]>ublic  jiositions  seldom 
comes  from  their  political  opponents.  But 
when  Gov.  Lounsbury  relireil  frum  nfHce, 
the  ^'Hartford  Timts,^-  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic paper  of  the  state,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Gov.  Lounsbury  retires  from  the  execu- 
tive office  to-morrow,  with  a  record  alike 
creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  official. 
While  our  j)olitical  preference  did  not  favor 
his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
state,  and  while  we  had  in  the  outset,  some 
doubts  as  to  the  jiroliable  methods  of  his 
official  course,  we  may  frankly  sav  at  this 
time  that  we  arc  satisfied  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  best  governors  Connecticut  has 
ever  had.  We  have  found  in  Gov.  Louns- 
bury a  gentleman  of  sterling  integrity,  of 
unfailing  courtesy,  gifted  with  excellent 
business  tact,  and  inclined  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  state  on  business  principles 
and  with  a  view  to  economy  and  efficiency 
in  every  matter  requiring  his  official  consid- 
eration and  action.  Gov.  Lounsl)urv  un- 
questionably retires  from  office  with  the 
respect  and  hearty  good  feeling  of  every 
one,  ii-respective  of  j)arty,  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  into  official  or  personal  rela- 
tions." 

As  a  large  employer  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  states  of  the  LTnion,  Gov. 
Lounsbury  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
labor  question  and  his  views  ha\  e  had  verv 
general  endorsement  among  those  affected. 
Known  to  be  humane  and  honorable  in  his 
dealings  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  p<qiu- 
lar  men  in  the  state  among  the  working  men. 
Among  the  veteran  soldiers  he  is  likewise 
remembered  as  one  who  stood  in  their  ranks 
in  the  great  struggle  to  suppress  the  Rebellion 
and  to  jireserve  the  Union.  Ilis  intensely 
]>atriotic  course  ujion  all  ]iublic  questions  has 
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led  to  liis  being  sjioken  of  as  "a  second 
BiK-kinghain."  He  is  at  present  largely 
occupied  with  business.  In  addition  to  tlie 
position  he  holds  as  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  National  Bank,  he  is  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Hank  Note  Com- 
IKiny,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Washington  Trust  Company,  and 
actively  connected  with  many  other  financial 
enterprises.  This  sketch  would  not  be  com- 
l)lete  if  it  were  not  said  that  he  is  a  man  of 
strong  religious  convictions  and  feelings. 
He  is  a  loyal  adherent  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  her  laymen.  In  1888  he  served 
as  a  lay  delegate  in  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Church.  He  holds  honored  relations 
to  the  schools  of  this  denomination,  notably 
the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  of  which  institution  he  has  for  many 
years  been  a  trustee.  In  1887  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  this 
university.  Gov.  Lounsbury.  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  portrait  which  \\c  give,  is  a 
man  of  striking  ajipearance.  Well  built, 
rugged  looking-  and  comt)ining  agreeable 
manners  with  natural  <lignity,  he  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  American  manhood,  a  citizen 
of  whom  his  native  state  may  be  proud.  He 
was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Jennie  Wright, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Neziah  Wright,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Lounsbury  is  a  lady  of  elegant 
culture  and  refinement  and  fittingly  graces 
a  most  hospitable  home,  and  the  large  circle 
of  frien<ls  in  which   she,  with   her  husband. 


HON.  J.   DWIGHT  CHAFFP:E. 

Joseph  Davight  Chaffee,  of  Willimantic, 
ex-member  of  the  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Rej)resentatives,  late  aide-de-camj)  with 
the   rank   of    colonel   on   the   staff    of    Gov. 


Lounslmry.  aud  widely  known  in  business 
circles  as  one  of  tlic  leading  silk  manufac- 
turers in  tlie  United  States,  was  born  on 
August  9,  1847,  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  a  town 
in  which  a  branch  of  the  Ch.affee  family  has 
been  domiciled  for  several  generations. 
Frederick  Chaffee,  his  grandfather,  a  farmer 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  married  Eliza 
Knowlton,  of  Ashford,  Conn.  Their  only 
son,  Orwell  Sidney  Chaffee,  born  at  Ashford, 
Windham  county,  C'onn.,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  although  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  had  no  taste  for  agriculture, 
and  while  still  a  youth  he  went  to  North- 
amption,  Mass.,  and  served  an  ajiprentice- 
ship  in  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  at 
that  place.  He  married  Luciud  A.  Conant, 
daughter  of  .loseph  Conant,  one  of  the  most 
successful  silk  manufacturers  of  Mansfield. 
After  his  marriage  Jlr.  Chaffee  established 
his  home  at  Mansfield,  became  prominent 
there  as  a  business  man  and  likewise  as  a 
jiublic-spirited  citizen.  At  one  time  he 
represented  the  town  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  the  father  of  three  children 
—  Joseph  Dwight,  Oban  S.  and  Maricjn  A. 
The  last  named  died,  unmarried,  in  1852. 
Joseph  Dwight  Chaffee,  the  eldest  son  and 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  ha<l 
the  best  advantages  in  the  way  of  education 
afforded  by  his  native  ]ilace.  Being  of  an 
intensely  practical  turn  of  mind  he  preferred 
a  business  life  to  a  professional  one,  and  when 
sixteen  years  of  age  began  his  preparations 
for  it  by  a  thorough  training  in  silk  manu- 
facture obtained  by  a  regular  ap])renticeship 
in  his  father's  mill.  Under  his  father's  in- 
struction he  mastered  all  the  details  of  the 
manufacture,  became  an  expert  in  the  ma- 
chinery employed  and  also  acquired  famil- 
iarity with  the  market  for  the  product.  In 
1872  he  was  admitted  to  ])artnership  in  the 
l)usiuess,  and  the  firm,  which  then  took  the 
style  of  O.  S.  Chaffee  &  Son,  removed  its 
plant  to  Willimantic,  where  increased  faciii- 
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tios  had  been  acquired.      Here  the  hnsiness 
|)ros])ered  so  well  that  new  and  lar<;er  mills 
had   to   be   built    and   additional   niacliineiT 
enijdoyed.      When    the    respected    head    of 
the    firm    retired    from   active  particijiation 
in  the  business,    its  management    devolved 
upon  the  junior  partner,  who,  at  the  death 
of    his    father,     became     sole      proprietor. 
It  would  be    interesting    in    this    jilace,   if 
s))ace    peniiitted,    to    review   in   brief     the 
rise    and   progress   of    silk   manufacture   in 
Connecticut.      From  a  mere   germ,    in    the 
pre-revolutionary   period,    planted    by     Dr. 
Archibald,  at    Mansfield,    where,    in    1789, 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk  were 
made,  it  has  grown  to  an   industry  of  great 
importance    in    which    large  capital   is   em- 
barked and  the  product  of    which  success- 
fully competes  with  that  of    foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  markets  of  the  world.      At  the 
time  Mr.  Chaffee  became  the  sole  projtrietor 
of  the  mills  at  Willimantic  there  were,  per- 
haps, twenty  others  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, in  various  parts  of  the  state,  employ- 
ing, the  year  'round,  from  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  operatives  of  both 
sex.      At  the  present  writing  (1891)  Connec- 
ticut   ranks    third    in    this    industry   in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  due  to  the  founders 
and  proprietors  of  the  Willimantic  mills,  to 
record  the  fact  that  their  intelligence,  skill 
and    enterprise    have    been    factors    of    no 
small  moment  in  bringing  about  this  result. 
Mr.  Chaffee  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
from  the  day  he  cast  his  first  vote  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.      In  1874 
he  was   elected   to    represent    the    town    of 
Mansfield  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  made 
a  good  record,  although  one  of  the  young- 
est  members.       The    pressure    of    business 
duties  did  not  permit  him  serving  a  second 
term,  but,  in  1885,  he  accepted  the  Republi- 
can noniination  for  the  Senate  as  representa- 
tive of  the  twenty-fourth  senatorial  district, 
and  was  elected  by  a  huge   majority   over  a 


strong  ojjponent.  In  1887,  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Senate,  he  was  appointed  an 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Lounsbury, 
with  the  rank  and  commission  of  colonel  in 
the  National  Guard  of  the  state.  He  is  very 
popular  in  military  circles,  being  a  warm 
friend  of  every  measure  brought  forward  to 
benefit  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  state 
militia.  Among  the  manufacturers  of  the 
.state  he  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  most  advanced  and  progressive 
views.  Since  1887  he  has  been  j)resident  of 
the  Xatchaug  Silk  Comjiany.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  several  other  corporations,  one 
of  which— the  W.  G.  &  A.  R.  Morri- 
son Machine  Company,  ranks  among  the 
leading  manufactories  in  the  state.  ^Ir. 
Chaffee's  honorable  career  as  a  Inisiness 
man,  his  faithful  service  as  a  public  oflicial, 
and  his  unsullied  private  character,  have 
j)laced  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  and  those  employed  in 
his  mills  speak  of  him  as  a  considerate 
friend  of  labor,  who  recognizes  that  the 
advancement  of  the  moral  and  material  wel- 
fare of  all  wage-earners  is  a  duty,  not  t)nly 
demanded  by  justice,  but  earnestly  called 
for  by  the  wisest  business  policy.  Mrs. 
Chaffee  was  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  daugh- 
ter of  George  B.  Armstrong  of  31anstield. 
They  have  three  children,  named  respec- 
tively, Arthur  Dwight,  Charles  Howard  and 
Gertrude  Arnistrons;. 


HON.   CHARLES  E.   MITCHELL. 

Charles  E.  Mitciikll,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Connecticut,  a  resident  at  New 
Britain,  widely  known  in  the  United  States 
as  an  authority  on  jiateiit  law,  and  late 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  at 
Washington,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  on 
May  11,  1837.  His  parents  were  George 
Ilenrv  and  Lurene  Mitchell,  both  natives  of 
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CoiiiKH'liciit,  i1k'  lattor  iH-iiit;  ;i  (laughter  of 
Ira  lIiiokiT,  111'  I'laiiivilli",  C'unu.  IMr. 
Mill-hell  was  jprejianvl  lor  i-(ilii'ge  at  the  wrll- 
kiKiwii  Williston  Seininarv  at  Easthainiiton, 
Mass.,  ami  in  ISoS  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity where  he  was  gradiiateil  in  18G1.  After 
a  course  of  study  at  the  Albany  Law  Sehool, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.s 
in  lS(i4,  and  returning  to  his  native  ])lace 
entered  ujion  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
A  diligent  student,  careful  in  his  methods 
au<l  wise  in  his  counsels,  the  young  lawyer 
maile  rapid  headway  and  in  a  few  years  was 
not  only  prosperous,  Ijut  also  prominent. 
In  1870,  when  New  Britain  sought  incor]>or- 
ation  as  a  city,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  partner, 
]\Ir.  F.  L.  Hungerford,  drew  up  tlie  charter. 
One  of  the  tirst  appointments  made  under 
the  new  municiital  government  was  that  of 
'Sir.  ^litchell  as  city  attorney,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  had  the  sujiervision  of  the  jirep- 
aration  of  the  code  of  by-laws  for  the  city 
authorities.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  to 
represent  New  Britain  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1880,  and  was  re-elected  in  1881. 
His  aliility  as  a  lawyer  was  of  great  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  dur- 
ing his  first  term  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  ou  incorporations,  and  during  his 
second  term  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. An  important  work  j)erformed  by 
liim  during  the  session  of  1880  was  that  of 
redrafting  the  joint  stock  laws  of  the  state, 
in  which  lal)or  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
Hon.  John  R.  Buck,  who  was  senate  chair- 
iM.'in  of  the  committee  on  incorporations. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislative  commissi<ni, 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
necessity  for  a  new  state  normal  school 
building,  he  made  a  thorough  investigation, 
aiul  through  his  strong  affirmative  efforts  in- 
fluenced the  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for 
its  erection,  together  with  the  requisite  aj)pro- 
priation.  Quite  early  in  his  professional  career, 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  his  attention  drawn  to  jiat- 


ent  cases,  and,  becoming  interested,  has 
since  made  ))atent  law  a  study  ami  a  specialty, 
and  ranks  now  among  the  tirst  pat<'iit  law- 
yers in  the  country.  His  jiractice  being 
])rineipall}-  in  the  Lrnited  States  courts,  he 
has  won  a  national  re|iutation.  In  1881( 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and,  when 
he  accepted  the  office,  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded in  the  legal  profession  that  his  long- 
study  of,  and  i)ractical  familiarity  with,  tliis 
department  of  law,  (jualitied  him  in  no  or- 
dinary degree  for  this  highly  resjionsible 
position.  While  at  Washington  Commis- 
sioner Mitchell  instituted  several  imjiortant  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  the  patent  offii-e, 
with  the  immediate  result  of  greatly  imjiroving 
the  service.  He  resigned  his  commissioner- 
ship  on  July  1,  1891,  owing  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  his  private  practice,  which 
demanded  his  whole  attention.  The  nature 
of  his  specialty,  and  his  official  position  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  lawyers  in  all  jiarts  of 
the  country,  and  few  in  his  profession  are 
more  widely  known,  or  more  highlj'  re- 
spected, for  solid  attainment,  jiurity  of  char- 
acter and  unfailing  courtesy.  In  the  afl^airs 
of  the  city  in  which  he  resides  he  takes  a 
deep  interest,  and  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  have  been  per- 
sistent from  the  day  he  took  his  place  among 
them.  He  took  a  very  active  and  leading 
part  in  securing  for  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  in  New  Britain,  the  large 
and  commodious  structure  which  it  now 
occupies;  and  in  various  ways  has  been  of 
service  to  this  and  other  local  organizations 
of  worth  and  charactei-.  Learned  in  the  law, 
of  sterling  integrity  of  character,  and 
actuated  only  by  worthy  motives  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes  or  endorses,  he  holds  an 
enviable  position  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
man.  In  j)rivate  life,  as  in  public,  he  is 
lield  in  great  esteem  and  has  hosts  of  warm 
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personal  friends,  lie  was  married  in  186G 
to  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Chamberlain,  a  native 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  a  lady  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  husband.  They  have  three 
ehihlren. 


HON.  JAMES  PHELPS. 

.Iames  PiiEi.i's,  an  did  and  highly  respected 
citizen  and  lawyer  of  Essex,  whose  public 
career  as  jurist  and  statesman  covers  a  period 
of  over  flirty  years  and  embraces  long  terms 
of  service  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature,  on  the  bench  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cole- 
brook,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  on  January 
12,  1822.  The  family,  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Connecticut 
branch,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Eastern 
states  and  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  has 
ntimbered  among  its  members  men  of  mark 
in  various  walks,  including  lawyers,  judges, 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  ability  and 
eininence.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Dr.  Launcclot  Phel]is,  a  native 
cif  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  a  resident  of  Cole- 
1  in  ink  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Bred  to  medicine  he  followed  that  profes- 
sion with  honor  and  success  for  many  years, 
and  as  occasion  demanded  served  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  public  office,  notably  between 
1835  and  1830,  when  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  solid  attainments,  both  as 
a  professional  man  and  a  statesman,  and  for 
many  years  of  his  life  stood  among  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  state.  He  died  in 
1866.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  Elizabeth  Sage,  the 
daughter  of  Elisha  Sage,  of  Sandisfield, 
Mass.  James  Phelps  was  the  youngest  sou 
of  his  parents.  He  attended  the  local  com- 
mon  schodis   in   Ills   bdvlumd  and  was  fitted 


for  college  in  the  Episi-djial  .Vcadcmy  at 
Cheshire,  Conn.  A\'itli  a  godd  knowledge 
of  the  higher  English  branches,  and  a  very 
thorough  grounding  in  the  classics,  he  en- 
tered Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  but  was  overtaken  by  ill- 
ness during  his  freshman  year  and  was  com- 
pelled not  only  to  give  u\<  the  course,  but 
also  to  abandon  study  fdr  a  considerable 
period.  Having  decided  to  adopt  the  legal 
jirofession  he  began  reading  law  and  when 
alile  to  resume  study  entered  the  office  of  his 
father's  old  friend  and  colleague  in  Congress, 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Hartford,  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state,  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  and  secretary  of  the 
navy.  Under  the  eye  and  encouragement  of 
this  able  man,  whose  life-long  friendship  he 
retained,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  nearly 
a  twelvenaonth.  In  1842,  having  removed 
to  Essex,  he  continued  his  studies  for  a  time 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Ingham, 
and  afterward  entered  and  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  Yale  College.  In 
October,  1844,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Middlesex  county,  and  established  himself 
in  practice  at  Essex.  Here  his  success  was 
marked  and  his  rise  in  jiublic  esteem  rajiid. 
After  filling  the  office  of  judge  of  jirobate 
and  other  local  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
he  was,  1853,  elected  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  re-elected  in  1854  and 
also  in  1856.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1859.  In 
1863  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
superior  court  by  the  State  Legislature,  for 
the  regular  term  of  eight  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  1871  wa.s  re-elected 
in  the  same  manner.  After  he  had  served 
two  years  of  his  second  term,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  errors  of  the  state. 
While  on  the  bench  Judge  Phelps  maintained 
a  scrujiidous  and  honorable  non-partisan  at- 
tituilc.      Deejily   interested,    nevertheless,   in 
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cvevythino;  |iortaiiiin<;  to  politii's,  lie  iii:iilc  a 
close  ami  constiint  >tiiilv  of  tlu'  ijivat  |iiililic 
questions  which  Iroin  time  to  tiiiii'  ai'ose  to 
invito  discussion  ami  solution,  ami  I'cw  men 
in  the  state  were  lietter  int'onned  upon  them. 
By  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  Connecti- 
cut he  was  looked  mion  as  one  of  the  soundest 
reasoners  and  most  able  men  in  affiliation 
with  their  party.  Desirous,  if  possible,  of 
having  as  their  representative  in  the  National 
Legislature,  a  man  thoroughly  i|ualitied  to 
represent  them,  and  realizing  that  his  can- 
didacy woulil  jirove  popular,  the  Democrats 
of  the  second  district  in  the  spring  of  1875 
placed  him  in  nomination  as  their  candiilate 
for  Congress,  and  he  was,  at  the  election  held 
soon  after,  chosen  by  a  large  majority  over 
his  Rejiuliliiaii  opponent.  His  election  was 
all  the  more  marked  from  the  fact  that  for 
six  years  preceding,  the  district  had  been 
represented  by  a  Republican,  and  his  success 
afforded  convincing  proof  of  his  jiersonal 
popularity,  and  fully  justified  the  confidence 
entertained  by  the  public  in  his  wisdom,  dis- 
cretion and  ability.  On  the  three  occasions 
that  Judge  Phelps  had  been  elected  to  the 
bench  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  majority 
of  that  body  were  politically  ojiposed  to 
him,  but  so  high  was  the  general  o])inion  of 
his  ability  and  character,  that  on  the  first 
occasion  party  considerations  were  enter- 
tained by  but  few  of  the  members,  and  on 
the  last  two,  they  were  wholly  ignored,  and 
the  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  was 
given  in  his  favor.  His  resignation  from 
the  bench  of  the  court  of  errors,  whi^■h  fol- 
lowed upon  his  election  to  Congress,  was 
reluctantly  made  l)y  himself  and  much  re- 
gretted by  the  public.  In  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  Judge  Phelps  received  immediate 
recognition  as  a  statesman  of  sound  and  en- 
lightened  views,  and  his  abilities  were 
utilized  by  his  a]>pointment  on  the  imjiortant 
standing  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, pensions  and   foreign  atiairs,  and  on  the 


special  committees  cliargeil  with  the  investi- 
gation of  allege<l  frauds  in  the  Louisiana 
election,  and  in  the  revenue  iu  tlu' collectiim 
district  of  St.  Louis.  His  sul)stantial  ser- 
vices gave  him  a  solid  reputation  and  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-tiflh  and  also  to  the 
Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses, 
and  might  have  longer  coutinucil  in  that 
l>ody  but  declined  further  Congressional  ser- 
vice. In  the  Forty-tifth  and  Fcn-ty-sixlh 
Congresses  he  was  a  member  of  the  impor- 
tant committee  on  ways  and  means,  which 
during  those  four  years  was  busily  occupied 
with  the  great  national  questions  of  the 
tariff,  internal  revenue  and  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt.  In  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress he  served  also  on  the  committees  on 
expenditures  in  the  navy  department,  and  re- 
form in  the  civil  service.  "On  financial 
questions  his  votes  and  views  were  in  accord 
with  those  of  a  large  majority  of  his  j)arty 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not 
with  those  of  a  majority  in  his  section  of 
the  L'^nion.  He  favored  the  resumption  of 
sjiecie  payments  when  it  could  be  safely  and 
properly  accomplished,  l)ut  was  opposed  to 
its  being  prematurely  forced  by  violent  and 
extreme  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  restoration 
of  the  silver  dollar."  The  subject  of  pen- 
sions for  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  was 
one  which  enlisted  his  warmest  symj)athy 
and  received  his  fullest  attention,  and  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  LTnion  veterans 
earned  him  well-deserved  j)opularity,  espe- 
cially in  his  own  state,  where  he  came  in 
direct  contact  with  the  maimed  and  cripjiled 
soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  L^nion,  by  all 
whom  he  was  honored  as  a  staunch  and 
faithful  friend.  .V  close  stmlent  also  of  the 
commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  Con- 
necticut, he  procured  the  passage  of  a  num- 
ber of  enactiTients  iirijmning  the  water  wavs 
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and  harbors  of  that  commonwealth  —  inclnd- 
iiig  the  t'stablishnient  of  a  lireak-water  at 
the  entrance  of  New  liavcn  harlior,  and  the 
extensive  ]iernianent  work  for  the  deepenint; 
and  widening  of  the  channel  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  lielow  Hartford,  for  all 
which  meritorious  works  he  was  successful 
in  olitaining  liberal  ajjjiropriations.  During 
his  last  term  in  Congress  he  was  the  only 
Democratic  representative  from  his  state, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  only  one 
fiinri  New  England.  The  prestige  he  gained 
in  the  field  of  national  politics  still  remains 
witli  him,  and  to  this  daj'  his  ojiinions  and 
views  are  sought  by  the  leaders  of  his  party 
who  on  many  occasions  liave  jirotited  largely 
by  his  sage  advice  and  long  experience  in 
pulilic  affairs.  Soon  after  his  retirement 
from  Congress,  he  was,  by  a  Re])ublican 
governor  and  Legislature,  restored  to  tlie 
liench  with  the  same  unanimity  which  char- 
acterized his  second  and  third  ajipointments 
to  that  position.  The  state  constitution 
renders  a  person  holding  a  juilicial  position 
ineligible  after  attaining  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Judge  Phelps  reached  that  limit 
.laiiuary  12,  18(12,  in  full  jiossession  of  his 
mental  faculties  and  ripe  ^\  ith  the  exjierience 
of  his  long,  useful  and  honorable  career. 
He  is  onv  of  those  rare  characters  upt)n 
whom  the  lilandishments  and  temptations  of 
])ublic  life  have  not  left  the  slightest  stain 
or  sus]iicion.  l^pright  and  open  in  every 
transaction  he  has  compelled  the  respect  and 
invited  the  regard  of  his  strongest  political 
adversaries,  and  has  won  both  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  all  who  admire  stern  in- 
tegrity and  faithful  adherence  to  principle. 
By  these  means  aidc<l  by  untiring  industry 
and  fidelity  to  every  obligation,  private, 
public  and  professional,  he  has  merited  the 
distinguished  adx  ancenieiit  whii-h  he  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hantls  of  his  fellow-citi/.ens, 
and  the  lesson  of  his  long  and  honorable  life 
i.s  full  of  encouragement  to  the  aspiring  and 


honorably-minded,  wherever  resident.  In 
his  jirivate  life  he  is  a  modest  and  unassum- 
ing gentleman,  wearing  his  honors  with  true 
rejiublican  simplicity  and  entering  fully  and 
heartily  into  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
]ieo]ile  among  whom  his  lot  has  lieen  cast. 
"In  the  little  village  of  Essex  he  has  ob- 
tained a  very  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
all  classes  of  the  peo|ili',  and  is  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  friend  alike  of  the  rich 
and  pt)or."  Judge  Pheljis  was  married  Sep- 
tember 30,  1845,  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Ingham, 
who  still  survives,  and  whose  father,  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Ingham,  was  long  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  state,  several  times  s])eaker 
of  its  House  of  Representatives,  a  colleague 
in  Congress  with  Dr.  Phelps  and  Gov. 
Toucey,  and  U.  S.  commissioner  of  customs 
under  President  Buchanan.  By  his  mar- 
riage, Judge  Plielps  has  had  two  children, 
both  sons,  viz.,  Samuel  Ingliam  Phelps,  who 
died  at  Chattanooga,  IV'unessee,  January  10, 
1891,  and  James  I^auncelot  Phelps,  who  re- 
sides at  Essex,  and  is  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  judge  of  the  j)robate  court,  etc. 
Judge  Pheljis  has  long  been  a  communicant 
in,  anil  constant  attendant  upon,  the  services 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  very  gener- 
ous contributor  to  its  sujiport. 


HON.   LUZON  B.   MORRIS. 

Luzox  B.  jNIorris,  a  distinguislie<l  citizen 
and  lawyer  of  New  Haven,  jirominent  as  a 
leading  member  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1888 
and  ISflO,  was  born  in  Newton,  Conn.,  on 
April  Hi,  1827.  He  comes  of  a  highly  re- 
s]iected  family,  long  <loniiciled  in  the  State, 
and  is  a  s(,)n  of  the  late  Eli  Gould  3[orris,  a 
worthy  farmer  of  Newtown,  and  of  Lydia 
Bennett  Morris,   his  wife,  who  was  a  daugh- 
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tev  of  Thaildcns  Roiinctt,  of  Newtown.  The 
family  was  in  i-miifortablc  circmiistances  Init 
liy  iici  iiicaiis  \\  rll  to  do,  and  u  lu'M  it  came  to 
•iratifyiiigtheamliitioii  of  Luzon  foran  educa- 
tion beyond  tliat  of  the  district  scliools,  the 
parents  were  unable  to  respond.  Hy  very 
liard  \\orl<  \hv  lad  succeeded  in  preparing 
liimsi'lf  for  collejie,  reudering  in  the  mean- 
time loyal  service  to  hi.s  father  and  mother, 
and  shirking  no  duty,  however  hiliorious, 
which  fell  to  him  by  right  or  was  imposed 
by  the  struggle  for  e.\-i.stence.  When  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  entered  Yale  College. 
In  taking  this  ste|i  he  assumed  a  great  re- 
sponsiliility.  but  he  had  carefully  weighed 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  feeling  that  his 
future  lay  in  the  jirofcssion  of  law  he  re- 
solved to  tit  himself  for  it  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, whatever  the  difKculties  might  be. 
Cheered  by  the  approbation  of  his  parents 
and  sustained  by  his  firm  resolve  to  succeed, 
he  accomplished  his  jiurpose  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  his  class  in  1S54.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  entering 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  in  due  time  was 
pro]ierly  qualitie<l  and  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Before  he  had  resided  at  Seymour  a 
year  he  was  honored  by  being  elected  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Giving  earne.st  an<l  intelligent  attention  to 
his  duties  he  won  the  eontidenee  of  the  peo- 
ple and  was  re-elected,  serving  a  second  term 
witli  eijual  success  and  distinction.  He  was 
elected  judge  of  the  probate  court  for  the 
district  of  Xew  Haven  in  1857,  and  was  re- 
elected for  five  successive  terms,  after  which 
he  jiracticed  law  in  New  Haven.  Careful  in 
the  prei)aration  of  his  cases,  clever  in  their 
presentation  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  he  soon  built 
up  an  extensive  practice.  Here  he  speedily 
rose  to  the  front  rank — a  position  he  still 
holds  and  upon  which  his  brilliant  legal  suc- 
cesses year  after  year  have  conferred  new 
lustre  and  strength.     In  1870  he  was  chosen 


to  represent  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  llu' 
State  Legislature.  During  this  session  he 
made  his  mark,  ami  thenceforth  was  accorded 
a  jilace  among  the  lea<ling  men  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  his  state.  In  1874  he  was 
nominated  on  tlie  Democratic  ticket  for 
senator  from  the  fourth  district,  and  although 
his  opponent  was  a  Kei)ublican  of  ability 
and  popularity  lie  defeated  him  by  a  heavy 
vote.  In  1S70,  1880  and  1881,  he  again 
represented  New  Haven  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives.  His  long  and  able  ser- 
vice in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  made 
his  name  known  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
when  the  Democratic  state  convention  as- 
sembled at  New  Haven,  in  Sejitember,  1888, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Morris  was  the  leading  choice  for 
first  place  on  the  ticket.  I'^pon  state  ques- 
tions the  platform  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention declared  as  follows: 

"A  fair  choice  of  the  voters  of  Connecti- 
cut expressed  through  the  ballot  l:)0xes,  in 
the  election  of  state  officers,  should  be  re- 
s])ectcd  in  Connecticut  as  it  is  in  thirty-four 
states  of  this  L^nion.  Our  constitution  should 
be  reformed  and  admit  of  an  election  of 
governor  and  other  state  ofKcials  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes,  as  presidential  electors  are 
chosen  in  every  state,  so  that  a  candidate 
lacking  more  than  nine  thousand  votes  of  a 
nnijority  and  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
votes  of  the  number  received  by  his  o])po- 
nent  may  not  be  treated  as  didy  elected,  and 
inaugurated." 

At  the  November  election  Mr.  Morris  re- 
ceived 75,074  votes  for  governor.  His 
chief  opponent.  Mr.  Morgan  ti.  Bulkeley, 
the  Re})ublican  candidate,  received  73,659. 
Mr.  Camp,  the  Prohibition  nominee,  received 
4,631  votes;  and  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Labor 
candidate,  273  votes.  Although  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  received  a  plurality  of  1,415 
votes,  it  did  not  obtain  a  majority  over  all, 
which  is  necessary  under  the  state  constitu- 
tion for  an  election.  The  decision,  there- 
fore,   was    thrown     upon    the    Legislature, 
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whose  members  were  chosen  at  the  same 
November  election.  The  Senate  consisted 
of  seven  Democrats  and  seventeen  Rei)nt)li- 
cans;  and  the  llonse,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  Republicans  and  ninety-six  Democrats. 
On  joint  ballot,  therefore,  the  Legislature 
had  a  Rejtublican  majority  and  by  a  strictly 
party  vote  chose  Mr.  Bulkeley  governor  of 
the  state.  In  1890  Mr.  Morris  was  again 
named  as  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party 
in  the  state  election,  bis  Rejniblican  (ip])()n- 
ent  being  Lient.-Gov.  Samuel  E.  Merwin. 
"At  the  election  in  November  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  received  a  large  jilurality  over 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  a  majority  over 
;dl  being  necessary  to  elect,  there  was  soTne 
doubt  whether  there  had  Ijeen  a  choice  by 
the  people  for  state  officers.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  the 
returns  male  to  the  secretary  of  state  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  election  were  ex- 
amined on  November  26th  by  the  secretary, 
treasurer  and  comptroller,  and  the  follo^^•ing■ 
result  was  ascertained:  Morris  (Democrat) 
received  67,662  votes;  Merwin  (Re))ublican) 
received  63,976  votes;  Augur  (Prohibition) 
received  3,413  votes,  and  Baldwin  (Labor) 
received  209  votes.  Scattering,  36  votes. 
Majority  over  all  for  Morris  26  votes."  The 
Republicans  claimed  that  many  of  the  ballots 
returned  as  defective  were  in  fact  legal  votes 
for  the  Prohibition  candidate,  and  that  if 
they  were  counted,  as  they  claimed  they 
should  be,  the  a|)])arent  majority  for  Mr. 
Morris  would  be  wiped  out  and  there  \\(iul(l 
be  nn  clcrticiu  for  govci'iKir.  The  senate 
declared  ^Ir.  Morris  elected,  but  the  House, 
which  had  a  Rej)ublican  majority,  refused 
to  make  any  declaration.  The  question  was 
finally  taken  to -the  highest  court  of  the 
state,  which,  on  technical  grounds,  decided 
that  under  the  constitution,  the  declaration  of 
t)otli  lious<'s  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  elec- 
liou,  and  until  both  houses  made  such  a 
declaration  Mr.  Buikck-v,  the  former  u'over- 


nor,  held  over.  Throughout  these  exciting 
contests,  Mr.  Morris  bore  himself  with  the 
quiet  dignity  which  marks  his  character. 
He  had  no  wish  to  have  any  other  decision 
ren<lered  than  that  which  was  in  absolute 
and  perfect  accord  with  tlie  law;  and  had 
any  improper  attempt  been  made  to  iufiuenee 
the  verdict  in  liis  favor  he  woidd  have  re- 
probated it  with  all  his  might.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  twice  declared 
not  elected,  although  receiving  a  ])lurality 
vote  in  one  election  and  a  majority  in  the 
other,  his  defeats  were  of  nearly  as  great 
value  as  victories  would  have  been,  for  they 
forced  ))Hblic  attention  to  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  it  is  |>robable  that  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  will  soon  remedy  by  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution. Judge  Morris  occupies  a  place 
in  his  i)arty  as  a  state  leader  analogous  to 
that  occti]iied  daring  the  later  years  of  his 
life  by  the  great  national  leader  of  the 
Democrats  —  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
Like  him  he  retains  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  party  associates  and  likewise  the  good 
will  of  all  right-minded  citizens,  for  he  has 
clearly  proven  himself  entitled  to  these  evi- 
dences of  popular  esteem.  In  his  profes- 
sion he  yields  precedence  to  no  member  of 
the  Connecticut  bar, --and  he  has  achieved 
this  proud  position  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  and  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
every  faculty.  He  is  still  a  close  student 
and  his  investigations  and  readings  cover  a 
liroad  field.  He  is  an  extremely  interesting 
conversationalist  as  well  as  a  fluent  and 
forcible  speaker,  and  in  social  life  as  great  a 
favorite  as  he  is  in  the  learned  domain  of 
law  or  the  exciting  arena  of  politics.  His 
judgment  has  frequently  been  found  of 
great  value  in  other  fields  than  the  two  last 
named,  notably  in  finance,  and  for  some 
years  he  has  been  jiresident  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Savings  Bank,  one  of  tlic  soundest  insti- 
tutions of  its  class  in  the  country  and  a  rock 
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of  strciintli  til  ilir  |ini(lciit  ;iiiil  t'coiioiiiical 
citizfiis  (if  New  IImvcii.  .liiiliic  Morris  is 
likewise  an  limioivil  iiu'iiilirr  ni'  a  iiiiiiiIk'I' 
111'  the  leading  local  organizations,  and  has 
lakeii  a  vi'vy  aetivo  ]iart  in  rnrtliering  some 
of  llie  mcist  ini|nirtMnt  loeal  inii)rGVcnients 
w  liieli  liave  been  eonsuniniated  since  lie  lias 
lieeonie  identitied  with  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  He  was  married  in  185C,  to  Miss 
Engenia  L.  Tnttle,  the  daiigliter  nf  Liieins 
Tuttle,  of  Seymour,  Conn.,  by  whom  he  is 
the  father  of  three  .sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  latter,  who  have  all  graduated  at  Vassar 
College,  are,  with  their  esteemed  mother, 
the  center  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  home 
circle,  and  )irominent  in  tlu'  social  life  of 
the  city. 


ROBERT   HUBBARD,   M.   D. 

RoBKRT  IIuHBARi),  M.  D. ,  a  leading  citi- 
zen and  })hysician  of  Bridgeport,  late  assist- 
ant medical  director  and  acting  medical 
director  United  States  volunteers,  and  in 
1879  president  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  was  born  in  Upper  Middletown, 
now  the  town  of  Cromwell,  Middlesex 
county.  Conn.,  on  April  27,  1826.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  old  Connecticut  family  of 
Hubbard  —  branches  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Union — which 
traces  its  descent  from  English  ancestors  of 
the  name  who  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England,  arriving  about  the  year 
lOGO,  and  who,  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  become  prominent  members  of  the 
Connecticut  colony.  His  father,  the  late 
.leremiah  Hubbard,  was  a  native  of  l^])]ier 
Middletown,  now  Cromwell,  and  during 
many  years  of  his  life  followed  the  sea  in 
the  West  Indian  trade  which,  in  his  time, 
was  extensively  carried  on  from  Middletown. 
A  man  of  simple  habits,  intelligent,  bi'ave, 


honest,  har<l-working  and  (Tod-fearing,  he 
was  a  sturdy  ^i.)iecimen  of  the  old-tinu^ 
••  Yankee  salt,"  of  the  tvpe  wliii'li  niade  the 
American  navy  and  merchant  marine  lanious 
during  the  first  quarter  of  tiie  [)resenl  cen- 
tury. Although  frc<iuenlly  at  sea  and  the 
mate  of  the  vessel  in  \\  liieh  he  sailed,  he  was 
equally  at  home  on  land,  being  likewise  a 
farmer  and  the  owner  <if  a  respectably  sized 
although  not  over-i)ro(luctive  farm  in  Mid- 
dlesex county.  His  wife,  born  Elizabeth 
Roberts,  was  a  native  of  .Middletown  and 
the  daughter  of  Wickham  Roberts,  a  pros- 
perous farmer  of  that  place,  whose  lands  in- 
cluded in  part  the  beautifid  site  now  occu- 
pied liy  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth  Hubbard 
were  the  parents  of  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Robert,  the  subject  of  this  .sketch, 
was  the  eldest  of  this  large  family,  the  care 
of  which  ultimately  compelled  his  father  to 
abandon  his  sea-faring  life  and  settle  down 
upon  the  home  farm.  In  the  labor  on  this 
farm  the  boy  began  to  take  a  hand  at  a  very- 
early  age,  and  in  his  later  youth  he  shared 
al)out  equally  with  his  father  the  various 
tasks.  Such  education  as  he  obtained  during 
these  years  was  of  the  elementary  kind 
afforded  by  the  district  schools  of  that  period. 
There^he  attended  somewhat  regularly  until 
well  grown,  when  his  agricultural  tasks  were 
increased  and  he  was  alile  to  devote  the 
winter  months  only  to  mental  cultivation. 
He  left  school  when  seventeen  years  old.  At 
this  age  he  was  a  sturdy  youth,  sensible  and 
practical,  able  to  read  and  write  correctly, 
and  well  u])  in  "  figuring,"  having  during  his 
last  year  at  school  "cii)hered  through  Smith's 
Arithmetic  independently  of  his  researches 
in  that  text-book  in  the  course  of  his  regu- 
lar studies."  At  the  time  he  left  school  he 
possessed  a  genuine  tlurst  for  knowledge,  and 
although  there  was  no  apjiarent  probability 
of  his  having  an  inimeiliate  opportunity  to 
gratify  it  he  cherished  the  hope  of  being  al  le 
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to  do  so  at  a  later  i)eriofl.  On  Uvo  groumls  he 
shrank  from  asking  his  time  of  his  father; 
first,  because  he  was  as  servieealile  tn  liini  as 
a  hired  man  could  be:  and  second,  because  he 
felt  it  woidd  be  unjust  to  ask  an}'  aid  or 
privilege  which  iiis  brothers  must  necessarily 
be  denied.  But  his  desire  to  tread  the  paths 
leading  to  higher  knowledge  would  not  be 
stifled  and  was  tinallv  gratified  tlirough  the 
kind  offers  of  two  of  his  family  friends  —  a 
Mrs.  Gridley  of  Cromwell,  and  Mr.  after- 
ward Rev.  Jared  O.  Knapj);  the  tirst  agree- 
ing to  give  him  his  l)oard  and  lodging  in 
compensation  for  certain  services  upon  her 
place;  and  the  last,  to  give  him  his  tuition 
in  return  for  his  care  of  the  schoolroom  of 
the  academ}'  of  which  he  was  principal. 
The  boy's  good  mother,  proud  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  first-born,  added  her  own  en- 
treaties to  his  and  the  desired  freedom  was 
at  length  obtained.  At  the  beginning  young 
Hubbard's  intention  was  merely  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  farming,  which  he  clearly  perceived 
could  never  be  made  to  give  an  adequate 
return  for  the  devoted  labors  of  a  life  time, 
even  granted  that  it  permitted  the  time  for 
the  gratification  of  his  growing  taste  for 
reading  and  study  —  which  it  did  not:  but 
he  had  as  yet  no  greater  ambition  than  to 
enter  upon  a  business  career  and  his  studies 
were  })ursued  with  this  end  in  view.  At  the 
academy,  which  he  now  entered,  he  found 
many  ]iupils  of  both  sexes  who  were  con- 
siderably his  junior  in  years  much  further 
advanced  than  he  was,  but  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  every  branch  taught  and  soon 
placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with 
them.  At  the  termination  of  the  spring 
session,  having  finished  Day's  algebra,  ac- 
quireil  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
gained  a  fair  foundation  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  collegiate  education.  The  remaining 
two  years  were  given  over  to  working  and 


studying  to  attain  this  object.  A  season's 
farm  labor  V)rought  him  in  fifty  dollars  in 
cash  l)esides  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
other  occasional  employments  added  slightly 
to  the  means  at  his  command ;  but  hard 
work  and  long  hours  interfered  with  study 
and  it  was  not  until  1S4G  that  he  hail  finished 
his  preparatory  course.  In  that  year  he 
passe<l  the  regular  examinations  at  Vale 
College  and  became  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1850.  In  the  face  of  all  tlie  adver.se  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  attempt,  his  success 
in  this  respect  merits  high  compliment,  for 
he  accomplished  in  three  years,  during  half 
of  which  he  had  to  j)erform  hard  nuuiiial 
lal)or,  what  frequently,  under  favoring  con- 
ditions, occujiies  double  the  time.  With  no 
incident  of  special  note,  save  that  of  getting 
into  debt,  he  passed  through  the  freshman 
year  at  college.  At  its  close  he  was  offered 
the  principalship  of  the  academy  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Durham,  Conn.  Having  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  college  and  com})leting 
the  course  he  accepted  this  position,  hoi)ing 
thereby  to  earn  sufficient  to  carry  out  his 
design.  But  a  year  later  he  was  induced  by 
a  medical  friend — Dr.  Bcnj.  F.  Fowler,  of 
Durham,  to  undertake  the  stuily  of  medicine. 
He  came  to  this  new  task  with  what  may  be 
called  a  fine  ja-eparation  for  it.  He  was  in 
reality  a  well  educated  young  man,  and  pos- 
sessed a  mental  strength  which  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  his  varied  struggles  and 
ex))eriences.  From  the  first  he  found  the 
prescribed  reading  in  medicine  most  interest- 
ing and  he  made  rajiid  headway.  Wlun  the 
second  year  of  his  term  as  ])rincijial  expired 
he  resigned  that  position  and  entered  Dr. 
Fowler's  office  as  a  student,  remaining  there 
a  twelvemonth.  He  then  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Ives,  an 
eminent  ju-actitioner  of  New  Haven,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  liis  family  as  it  were, 
although  [laj'iug  for  his  board  and  instruc- 
tion   by    rendering    such    assistance    to    the 
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(loftor  as  was  required.  He  remained  with 
Dr.  Ives  two  years,  during  wliieh  he  rea;u- 
hu'ly  attended  tlu'  nicdieal  scliool  of  Yale 
College.  In  1831  he  was  graduated  at  this 
institution  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medieine  and  had  the  additional  honor  of 
l)eing  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In 
Feliruary,  1)S51,  he  removed  to  Bridgeport, 
arriving  in  what  was  destined  to  be  his 
future  home,  with  twenty-five  dollars  of  l)or- 
rowed  money  in  his  j)ocket,  and  an  iudehted- 
ness  of  two  thousand  dollars  which  he  had 
incurred  in  getting  his  education.  To  his 
way  of  thinking,  however,  the  worst  had 
now  been  ])assed  and  he  entered  ujion  his 
[irofessional  career  with  a  courageous  heart 
and  high  aims.  liegimiingiu  a  modest  way, 
boarding  at  the  city  hotel  and  having  his 
office  in  a  drug  store  in  Wall  street,  he  kejit 
his  ex])enses  within  reasonable  limits  and 
from  the  start  was  self-supporting.  By 
ilegrees  his  jjractice  enlarged,  and  as  he  was 
both  couscientious  and  jiolitc  he  made  friends 
rapidly,  and  very  soon  was  in  receipt  of  a 
handsome  income.  In  ]\Iay,  1S54,  heformed 
a  co]iartnership  with  Dr.  David  II.  Nash,  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  institute,  Yale  Col- 
lege, which  continued  unbroken  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  as  successful  and  ])rotitable 
as  it  was  agreeable.  In  1861,  when  the  War 
of  the  Reliellion  broke  out  he  was  a  2)racti- 
tioner  of  such  high  standing  that  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  member,  he 
was  apjioiuted  by  Gov.  Buckinghain  on  the 
board  of  medical  examiners  (eight  in  num- 
l)er),  to  investigate  the  ipialitications  of  and 
to  pass  upon  all  apjilicants  for  the  positions 
of  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  regi- 
ments then  Ijeing  raised  by  Connecticut. 
In  1862,  he  himself  took  the  field  as  surgeon 
(with  the  rank  of  major)  of  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry. 
A  few  mouths  later  he  was  promoted  to  a 
brigade  surgeoncy  in  Gen.  Sigel's  corps,  and 


shortly  V)efore  the  battle  of  Chanceliorsville 
was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon 
of  division  in  Gen.  Devin's  command.  In 
recognition  of  his  meritorious  services  on 
the  field  on  the  day  of  that  battle  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  medical  inspector 
(assistant  medical  director)  and  assigned  as 
such  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Howard.  At  the 
liattle  of  Gettysburgh  he  served  as  medical 
direetor-in-charge  of  the  Eleventh  Corj)s; 
and  when  at  a  later  date  this  same  corj)s  was 
ordered  to  Lookout  Mountain  he  was  again 
assigned  to  serve  as  its  medical  director  and 
also  as  staff-surgeon  to  Gen.  Hooker.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Missionary  liidge  and  Ringgold,  and 
was  consjiicnous  for  his  devotion  to  the 
wounded  u]»ui  those  bloody  fields.  ^Vrduous 
campaigning  and  the  intense  mental  strain 
eonsetpient  upon  his  heavy  responsibilities 
as  a  high  medical  officer  finally  impaired  his 
health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field.  Resigning  from 
the  army  he  returned  to  Bridgeport,  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  rest,  resumed  jirivate 
practice,  to  which  he  still  gives  his  earnest 
attention.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief 
from  a  severe  attack  of  sciatica  which,  prob- 
ably, had  its  origin  in  the  field.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard went  to  Europe  and  sj)ent  considerable 
time  in  Germany.  While  al)road  he  made 
many  interesting  studies,  visited  a  number 
of  the  jirincipal  hospitals  and  other  medical 
institutions,  and  formed  the  acijuaintance  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  medi- 
cal men.  A  second  trip  to  Europe  was  made 
in  1883  and  a  third  in  1885.  In  the  public 
affairs  of  Bridge])Ort  Dr.  Hubbard  had  taken 
a  lively  and  intelligent  interest  from  his  tirst 
settlement  in  the  town.  Being  recognized 
as  a  progressive,  high-minded  citizen,  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  place  at  heart,  he 
was  elected  in  1874  to  represent  it  in  the 
State  Legislature.  Ilis  services  in  the  Con- 
necticut    House    of     Rej)reseutatives    were 
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marked  by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
to  the  ]icoj)le  of  the  state  at  hirge,  as  well  as 
to  his  constituents.  In  1875  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  the  Rejiublicans  of  the 
fourth  congressional  district  of  Connecticut, 
his  ojijionent  being  the  lion.  Win.  H.  Bar- 
uuni.  Although  his  party  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  district,  he  received  a  very  general 
support  and,  notwithstanding  his  defeat, 
gained  rather  than  lost  in  j)ersonal  popu- 
larity. In  1876  he  was  again  elected  to 
rei>resent  Bridgeport  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  following  year  he  was  renomi- 
nated for  Congress,  his  opjjonent  lieing  Levi 
Warner,  who  was  elected  by  a  small 
majority.  Pressed  in  1879  to  take  for  the 
third  time  the  congressional  nomination  in 
his  district  he  refused  to  do  so,  although  the 
subsequent  victory  of  the  Rejjublicans  at 
the  polls  was  clearly  foreseen.  His  reasons 
for  this  course  were  found  in  the  exacting 
requirements  of  his  j)rofessional  labors, 
rather  than  i]i  any  disinclination  to  serve  the 
j)eo])le  or  to  expose  himself  as  his  ])arty's 
standard-bearer  to  a  third  defeat.  In  the 
year  last  given  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  president  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society.  A  practitioner  of  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, as  honorable  as  it  has  been  l)rilliant 
and  successful,  Dr.  Hubbard  stands  among 
the  first  physicians  of  his  native  state.  He 
is  a  respected  member  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing medical  societies,  and  has  contributed 
several  interesting  and  important  j)apers  and 
addresses  to  the  literature  of  his  profession. 
He  is  still  in  active  practice  and  has  thous- 
ands of  warm  and  appreciative  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  not  the  least  valued  being 
his  former  comrades  of  the  LTnion  army, 
who  remember  with  pride  and  gratitude  his 
noble  labors  in  their  and  his  country's  ser- 
vice during  the  Rebellion.  Dr.  Hubbard 
was  married  on  April  25,  1855,  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Boardman  Hartwell,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sherman   and  Soiihia  Hartwell, 


honored  residents  of  Bridgeport.  ^Mrs.  Hub- 
bard died  in  1871.  The  children  of  this 
marriage  are  Sherman  Hartwell  ilubliard. 
graduate  of  Yale  Law  School,  in  large  and 
successful  jn-actice  in  Bridgeport,  with  ])at- 
ent  law  as  a  specialtv,  married  to  Jliss  Comete 
Ludeling,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
F.  Ludeling,  i\)rnierly  chief  justice  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana:  Sophia  Todd  Everest, 
wife  of  Chas.  M.  Everest,  vice-president 
of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and   Cornelia    E.    ilidibard,    Bridgeport. 


HON.   DAVID  M.   READ. 

David  M.  Reai>,  meml)er  and  ]iresident 
pro  tr»t  of  the  Senate  of  Connecticut,  late 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ot  Bridge- 
port, and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  was  born  at  lloosac  Falls,  New 
York,  on  October  12,  1832.  His  parents, 
Moses  Farnum  and  Sally  Read,  removed  to 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  when  he  was  a  child; 
and  in  that  village  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
received  his  early  education,  attending  first 
the  district  school  and  then  the  academy. 
At  fifteen,  having  inastered  the  branches 
taught,  he  left  his  books  to  enter  it})on  the 
practical  work  of  life.  Many  of  his  ances- 
tors had  been  successful  farmers,  and  being- 
blessed  with  sound  health  he  concluded  to 
follow  that  calling.  Accepting  a  situation 
as  farm  hand  on  a  farm  near  by,  at  a  salary 
of  four  dollars  a  month  and  board,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  with  the  zeal  of  youth 
expecting  to  till  the  soil  and  harvest  its 
crops.  But  his  ambition  in  this  respect  was 
not  gratified  immediately,  for  the  first  ^^  ork 
to  which  he  was  put  was  the  very  necessary 
but  rather  prosaic  occupation  of  sawing  and 
splitting  wood.  This  occupation,  conducted 
under   the   blazing   sun  —  according   to  what 
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a}ij>earoil  to  hv  tiinc-lioiiorcd  ]iri'i-i'ik'nt  — 
sonu'what  ilam|>('iu'(l  tlio  ardor  of  the  vouiiti' 
asjiiraiit  for  aijriiMiltiiral  ]irotirii'iifv.  ami 
when,  liaving  (.•ouiploteil  this  lal)orioiis  task, 
lie  was  taken  uji  on  the  slojic  of  the  moun- 
tain and  given  another,  even  more  luu-on- 
genial  to  him,  viz.,  that  of  pieking  and 
piling  stones;  his  (lisa])]iointment  was  so 
great  that  it  vented  itself  in  indignant  pro- 
test, and  lie  abandoned  farinijig  forever. 
.Ml'.  Head  received  his  first  knowledge  of 
mercantile  lift-  in  a  drv-gooils  store  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1S47.  After 
spending  a  year  or  jiiorc  at  Williamstown  he 
left  that  j)lace  to  take  a  more  profitaljle  situ- 
ation at  Leno.x,  3Iass.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  Mr.  Read  removed  to  Bridge- 
port, Conn..  ha\ing  aecepted  a  responsible 
elerkshiji  in  the  old-established  dry-goods 
lionse  of  E.  Birdsey  &  Co.  Having  care- 
fully husl)anded  his  means,  ,Mi-.  Head  found 
himself,  early  in  1857,  tlie  possessor  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  —  which  rei)resented 
his  savijigs  for  a  ]ieriod  of  about  five  years. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  obtained  a  loan  of 
an  equal  amount  from  ]Mr.  Ilanford  Lyon, 
a  wealthy  gentleman  of  his  accjuaintance, 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  his  success 
and  encouraged  him  to  begin  business  ou  hi.s 
own  account;  and  with  his  augmented  capital 
and  in  association  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  of 
Bridgeport,  as  partner,  he  oj)ened  a  dry- 
goods  and  carpet  store  in  that  city.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  August,  1877,  Mr.  Hall  re- 
tired and  Mr.  Read  conducted  the  business 
alone  until  1885,  when,  mi  aci'ount  of  its 
magnitude,  reorganized  it  into  a  close  cor- 
])oration,  consisting  of  himself  as  president, 
his  two  sons,  a  nephew  and  his  buyer  (Mr. 
Burton).  This  coi-poration  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  in  the  dry- 
goods  and  carpet  trade  in  the  Eastern  states, 
and  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  a  house 
estaldished  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and    which    has    iiassed    unscathed    through 


every  commercial  ]ierlurbation  occurrint; 
since  its  foundation,  iucluiling  the  great 
jianics  (.)f  1857,  lS(i]  and  1S7.';.  il  enjoys  an 
unsurjiassed  reputation  for  honesty  and 
solidity.  In  association  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Head,  he  liegau  the  niau- 
ufacture  of  ingrain  carjiets  in  a  small  way 
in  18(59,  their  factory  being  at  Bridge- 
port. .Vt  first  the  establishment  operate<l 
two  looms,  but  by  gradual  increase  this 
number  was  soon  extended  to  twenty.  In 
1873  this  numufacturing  business  was  turned 
into  a  stock  concern,  under  the  title  of  the 
Read  Carpet  Company,  witli  a  capital  of 
tifty-five  thousand  d(dlars,  which  was  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
1877;  Mr.  David  ;M.  liead  was  chosen  ])resi- 
dent  and  selling  agent,  \\  ith  hea<hpiarters  at 
Bridgeport,  and  salesrotun  at  035  Broadway, 
Xew  York.  At  the  ]iresent  time  the  com- 
pany's mills  contain  fifty  ingrain  power 
looms  and  twenty  Axminster  looms,  the 
output,  consisting  of  ingrain  and  Axminster 
carpeting,  equals  in  value  about  half  a 
million  dollars  annually.  3[r.  Read  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Bridge- 
port Board  of  Trade,  founded  in  1875,  and, 
being  elected  its  president  in  the  following 
year,  served  in  that  capacity  till  the  close  of 
1890,  when  he  resigned.  He  has  been  a 
director  in  the  Bridge])ort  National  Bank 
and  vice-president  of  the  City  Saving  Bank 
for  many  jears;  and  at  various  times  has 
been  connected  officially  or  (Otherwise  with  a 
number  of  local  institutions,  mercantile, 
charitable  and  social.  For  ujiwardsof  eight 
years  he  served  as  brigade  commissary  in  the 
Connecticut  National  (xuard,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  and  was  acting  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  encampment  of  Connecticut 
troops  at  the  Centennial  Ex]>osition,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  187(5.  For  his  executive  ability 
in  the  management  of  his  de[iartment  during 
this  encamjiment  he  was  highly  com]ili- 
mented    by    the   gcjvermir  and   general   com- 
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manding.  Interested  iu  everytbiug  apper- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  Bridgeport,  be  has 
at  all  times  been  willing  to  serve  his  fellow- 
eitizens  even  at  the  cost  of  mnch  ))ersonal 
inconvenience,  lie  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  a  member  of  the 
city  conneil  and  also  first  alderman  of  the 
city,  and  in  each  of  these  positions  has  met 
llic  highest  expectations  of  the  jiublic,  dis- 
charging the  varied  duties  and  obligations 
(if  the  respective  offices  with  zeal  and  dis- 
cretion. Until  the  Greeley  campaign  of  1872, 
Mr.  Head  was  a  Reimbliean,  at  which  time 
lie  became  an  indejiendent.  In  ISSl  he  was 
nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  state 
representative  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large 
majority.  In  1884  he  was  sent  as  delegate 
til  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago 
which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  Pres- 
ident, ^Ir.  Read  being  then,  and  is  still,  an 
ardent  Cleveland  man.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  again  in 
1890,  liis  constituents  feeling  that  he  ha<l 
not  finished  his  work  for  them,  returned  him 
to  the  senate  by  a  largely  increased  majority. 
Upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Read 
was  unanimously  elected  president  pro  trm. 
Owing  to  the  illness,  and  later  the  death  of 
Lieut. -(4ov.  Allsop,  Mr.  Read  has  been  the 
presiding  officer  at  every  session  of  the  senate, 
virtually  acting  lieutenant-governor.  Both 
as  a  merchant,  manufacturer  and  also  as  a 
]iulilic  servant,  Mr.  Read  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  community  in  which  lie  lives. 
His  success  has  been  achieved  on  broad  rather 
than  close  lines,  and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  the  most  enter]irising  and  pro- 
gressive men  of  the  state.  Ills  jiersonal 
p(i]iularity  is  very  great  owing  to  his  numer- 
ous ])ublic-spirited  acts,  his  well-known  gen- 
erosity, and  his  unfailing  courtesy.  (A  few 
years  ago  he  gave  about  two  thousand  chil- 
dren a  sleigli-ride  in  the  winter  and  a  steam- 
boat excursion  in  the  summer.)  He  is  a  line 
ty|)e   of    the   intelligent,   broad-minded   and 


useful  American  Imsiness  man;  as  eajiable 
and  trustworthy  at  the  helm  in  juiblic  affairs 
as  in  the  management  of  great  private  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Read  Tuarrieil  cm  December  3, 
1855,  Miss  Helen  .Vugusta,  daughter  of  the 
late  Philo  F.  Barnum,  in  liis  life  a  pnimi- 
nent  citizen  of  Bridge]Kirt,  brother  of  1*.  T. 
Barnum.  Four  chililren  have  been  born  tn 
this  marriage,  of  whom  one,  a  daughter, 
Helen  Augusta,  dit'd  on  October  13,  1872. 
The  surviving  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  are  Charles  Barnum  Read,  now 
treasurer  of  the  D.  31.  Read  Comi>any,  of 
Bridgeport;  David  Farnum  Read,  who  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1883,  and  is 
now  vice-president  of  the  I).  ]M.  Read  Com- 
pany, and  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Read  Carpet  Company;  and  Miss  May 
Louise  Read. 


HON.    ROBERT  JAY   WALSH. 

RoBKRT  J.VY  ^YAI,s^,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Fairfield  county  bar,  twice  State 
Senator  rcjiresenting  the  twelfth  district, 
member  of  the  recent  commission  to  revise 
the  statutes,  since  1889  Secretary  of  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  now  judge  of  tlie  Crim- 
inal Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  born  at 
Lewisboro,  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
a  shoi't  distance  west  of  the  Connecticut 
border,  on  August  1,  1854.  His  parents 
were  James  F.  and  Annie  E.  Walsh.  In 
18(54  the  family  removed  across  the  bouml- 
ary  line  into  Connecticut,  settling  in  the  town 
of  Ridgefield,  where  Robert,  already  well 
advanced  in  his  elementary  studies,  contin- 
ued them  in  the  local  ptddic  schools.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  left  the  cominon 
school  and  became  a  stiuleul  iu  the  High 
Ridge  Institute  at  Ridgefield,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  under  the  ac- 
complished  Prof.    Wm.    O.    Seymour,    tlien 
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]irhici|iMl  111'  tlic  insiituticiii,  luit  at  ])resent 
lailnmtl  ooiiiiiiissioiu'r  of  (.'oiiin'cticiit.  His 
si-liDol  life  was  not  cliavactcrizcil  l)y  bril- 
liaiu'V  ol'  scliolarslii|i  hut  li\  carcriil.  jiains- 
takiiii;  i-tTort  and  a  williiii;  olisi'i-vaiicc  of  the 
viilos  of  tho  school.  ^Vt  tliat  tniH'  and  tin- 
few  sui-i-ccdinL;'  vcars  lie  rcniaint'd  in  l-iidn'i'- 
ticld  tlic  yontli  prcsatioil  tlu'  man,  -a  natnral 
k-adiT  i>f  nu'n.  lie  was  tlic  rocogni/.od 
leader  of  his  companions,  tlicir  <'a]>tain  in 
their  games,  the  one  looked  \\\i  to  in  all  local 
circles  and  social  gatherings.  After  devot- 
ing two  years  to  accjniring  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches  he  felt  that  the  time  liad 
come  for  him  to  do  something  toward  his 
own  supiiort.  A  sturdv  lad  and  descended 
from  sturdy  ancestors,  he  chose  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade,  even  thus  early  recogniz- 
ing the  fat't  that  the  possession  of  a  useful 
hanilicraft  was  a  certain  means  of  rising  to 
a  state  of  financial  independence.  During 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeshiji  he  made  good 
use  of  his  spare  hours  for  the  im])rovement 
of  his  mind  V)y  study  and  useful  rea<ling. 
When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he, 
having  already  mastered  his  trade  and  pre- 
]iared  to  do  manly  work,  felt  the  inner 
promptings  for  something  higher  and  better. 
He  sought  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
Wm.  S.  Todd,  then  and  now  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  in  Ridgefield,  and  with  him  re- 
viewed his  English  studies  preparatory  to 
teaching.  He  taught  a  year  and  then,  to 
jierfect  himself  in  his  profession,  entered  the 
State  Xormal  School.  He  did  not  comjdete 
the  full  course  of  instruction  because  of  an 
advantageous  ))Osition  offered  him  in  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.  His  career  as  a  teacher  was 
characterized  by  the  same  qualities  that  have 
been  his  ride  and  guide  in  every  station.  He 
has  always,  from  tirst  to  last,  more  than  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  his  warmest  friends. 
His  tirst  school  was  a  success  from  the  start, 
and  wherever  he  taught  he  left  but  one  rec- 
ord— *•  the  best  teacher  we  ever  had."     But 


teaching,  successful  as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy 
his  aTubition.  It  was  a  habit  of  his  while 
tilling  one  |iosition  to  be  looking  forward  to 
and  |ircparing  for  sonu'  other.  Character- 
istically, while  yet  teaching  he  commenceil 
tlie  study  of  law,  under  the  advice  and  iii- 
slructi(ui  of  Col.  II.  W.  K.  Iloyt,  a  |iri>mi- 
nciil  lawyer  at  (xreenwich.  Conn.,  reciting 
(uu-c  or  twice  a  week  till  the  eml  of  the  term. 
C<il.  Iloyt,  early  recognizing  his  abilit\,  ad- 
vised him  to  cease  teaching,  and  offered  him 
terms  that  made  it  jiossilde  for  him  to  enter 
his  ortire  and  be  self-sup[iorting  while  he 
pursued  his  professional  studies.  In  due 
time  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Fairfield  county  bar.  Taken  into  partner- 
ship at  once  V)y  his  accomplished  and  e.\]ieri- 
enced  preceptor,  ho  was  thrown  immediatelv 
into  the  arena  of  practical  ett'ort  and  won 
his  spurs  as  a  lawyer  under  the  most  benign 
aus))ices.  In  1882  his  self-reliant  nature 
prompteil  him  to  seek  absolute  independ- 
ence, and  accordingly  he  opened  law  offices 
of  his  own  at  Greenwich.  His  professional 
work  increased  with  great  rajiidity,  and  he 
attended  to  it  with  so  much  diligence  and 
ability  that  he  speedily  won  distinguished 
prominence  at  the  bar.  Gifted  with  elo- 
quence and  rare  argumentative  jiowers  the 
3"oung  lawyer  quite  naturally  em])loyed  them 
in  jiolitical  work.  An  ardent  Republican 
he  took  the  sfumji  in  Connecticut  for  Gar- 
field and  Arthur  during  the  jiresidential 
campaign  of  1880,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
placed  on  the  Kejiublican  state  central  com- 
mittee for  tile  twelfth  senatorial  district  of 
Connecticut — a  party  honor  which  was  ac- 
corded him  b>'  re-election  down  to  the  time 
he  was  elected  judge,  when  he  resigned.  In 
the  presi<lential  campaign  of  1884  he  took 
the  stumj)  in  siqjport  of  Blaine  and  Logan. 
Before  the  year  ended  he  was  jdaced  in  the 
fielil  by  the  Kepublirans  of  the  twelfth  dis- 
trict as  their  candidate  for  the  State  Senate, 
and   was   elected   by  a  large  majority,   his 
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jiojiularity  being  so  great  that  he  ran  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1886  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  state  central  comniittee,  and 
being  renominated  for  tlie  Senate,  was  re- 
elected by  twice  the  majority  received  in  the 
previous  campaign.  In  the  Senate  he  devel- 
oped remarkable  ability  as  a  debater,  and 
before  the  close  of  his  first  term  had  become 
a  recognized  power  in  that  body.  During 
the  session  of  1885  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  incorporations,  and  in 
1886  and  1887  he  was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  He  filled  both  of  these 
prominent  chairmanships  with  uncommon 
ability  and  demonstrated  so  much  strength 
in  general  legislation  that  he  Ijeeame  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  called  to  preside  over  the 
body  as  president  ^/rci  ^ew?.  during  the  session 
of  1887.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Kejniblicaus  for  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  was  elected  with 
the  rest  of  the  ticket,  lie  tilled  the  posi- 
tion with  dignity  and  honor.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  lie  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Fair- 
field county,  bringing  to  that  position  all  the 
ripe  fruit  of  his  rare  legal  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  an  eminently  judicial  mind. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  he  hoped  to 
withdraw  from  all  active  participation  in 
politics.  In  1S!)()  he  positively  refused  the 
use  of  his  name  for  a  re-nomination  for  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  fullv  ex- 
pected and  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  at  tlie  expiration  of  his 
term.  The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  his  successor  made  it 
imi)ossible  for  him  to  leave  the  office  vacant, 
the  constitution  of  the  state  making  him  the 
secretary  till  his  successor  had  been  declared 
elected  and  he  had  been  iluiy  (puditied.  Al- 
though -Ml-.  Walsh's  ]iolitical  success  has  liccii 
brilliant  in  the  extreme  and  is  full  of  ])rom- 
ise,  it  does  not  overshadow  his  success  as  a 


lawyer.  The  year  oi  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  was  chosen  corporation  counsel  of  the 
town  and  borough  attorney  of  the  borough 
of  Greenwich,  and  still  retains  these  posi- 
tions. In  1885,  having  already  achieved  a 
wide  rejiutation,  he  was  a|i]pointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  Connecticut.  Al- 
though one  of  the  youngest  men  in  that 
body — which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  legal  profession — he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  its  deliberations,  bringing  to  the 
work  in  hand  a  well-trained  mind,  a  clear 
judgment  and  remarkable  powers  of  analy- 
sis. His  older  colleagues  on  the  commission 
were  quick  to  recognize  his  ability,  and  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
revision  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
unremitting  zeal  and  keen  intelligence.  Mr. 
Walsh's  practice  is  of  the  most  general  kind. 
His  services  are  sought  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  business  extends  to  all  the  courts  of 
the  state.  The  greater  ])art  of  his  work  con- 
sists of  important  cases  and  his  practice  is 
lucrative  as  well  as  large.  Probably  no 
lawyer  of  his  years  in  the  state  occupies  a 
more  distinguished  position  at  the  bar,  or  is 
held  in  greater  esteem  by  his  colleagues. 
His  enviable  rejuitation  has  been  won  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
manhood,  incliuling  ]ierseverance,  diligence, 
inflexible  integrity  and  a  high  sense  of  honor 
in  both  business  and  legislation.  His  polit- 
ical strength,  based  alike  on  his  distinguished 
ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his  unremitting  zeal 
in  the  ])ublic  service,  grows  stronger  year  by 
year,  and  is  steadily  augmented  by  his  great 
personal  jiopularity.  His  great  abilities 
have  not  lieen  wholly  coutined  to  strictly 
jirofessional  or  political  pursuits.  He  has 
also  given  considerable  attention  to  financial 
matters.  A  few  years  since  he  was  largely 
iuslruuieutal  in  organizing  and  establishing 
the  Greenwich  Trust,  Loan  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  successfid  far  beyond 
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till' ('\|ii'i-t:itioiis  (it  its  in-oiiuitcrs.  In  IS'.tO, 
wliilo  away  on  Iiis  xaiation,  lie  was,  nnc.\- 
jjecteilly  ti>  liiiiiscH'.  fjot'ti'il  its  iircsiilciit.  a 
))osition  he  still  holds.  He  is  jircsidcnt  of 
the  North  New  York  Tradiiii;-  ('oiii]iany,  a 
rorporatiiin  veceiitlv  oryaiii/.tMl  Cur  llic  mn- 
diu-t  of  a  general  business  in  agi'ienltnral 
]irodnets,  jirovisions,  ete.,  with  its  jirineiiial 
lin>incssat  Ilarleni.  New^  York  City,  and  has 
assoeiated  with  jiim  several  iirominent  Vnisi- 
ness  men  of  that  vicinity.  lie  is  also  di- 
reetor  an<l  counsel  of  the  (Treeuwieh  (ias  and 
Kleetrie  Light  C'omjiany,  of  which  he  wa.s  an 
earnest  ]iromoter.  He  is  secretary  of  The 
Ilawthdrue  Mills  Company,  a  cciriioration 
having  nearly  -si, 000, 000  eajiital.  and  con- 
ducting a  business  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  woolen  goods,  at  Greenwich  and 
New  York  city.  He  is  interested  in  some 
land  improvement  schemes  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate and  friend  of  progress  and  inijn-oxc- 
ment  in  all  directions.  His  career  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  inherent  natural  abilities  allied  to  a  strong 
determination  and  pcrseverence,  t'ven  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  He  has 
achieved  a  moderate  comiietence,  an  intlr.en- 
tial  position  and  an  honorable  nanu':  yet  no 
man  owes  less  to  fortuitous  circumstance  or 
extraneous  help.  He  has  Iieen  the  ai-cliitect 
of  his  own  fortune.  His  charming  home  at 
Greenwich  is  jiresided  over  by  his  amiable 
and  accomplished  wife,  forniei'lv  Miss  Anna 
A.  .Merritt,  whose  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-Mattthew  3Ierritt,  are  among  the  most  highly 
esteemed  residents  of  the  county.  The  fam- 
ily of  3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Walsh  consists  of  two 
vouug  daughters,  Lucv  M.  and  Edith  B. 


CHAUNCEY  B.  RIPLEY,  LL.  D. 

CiiAUXcKY  B.  RiiT.EV,  LL.  D.,  a  distin- 
guished son  of  Connecticut,  eminent  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York   bar,  and  widelv 


known  for  his  profound  interest  in  the  <'ause 
of  higluT  edm-ation,  was  l)orn  at  the  Ki)iley 
homestead      in      Sdiith      Coventry,     Tolland 
county.    Conn.,    on     .May     14,     1835.      Tlu' 
Ripley  homestead,  or  "Ripley  Hill,"  as  it  is 
more     commonly     called,    was     foundeil    liv 
Judge  Jeremiah   Ri]>ley,  an   old    Revolution- 
ary patriot  who,  in  his  early   manhood,  gave 
loyal    sci-vice    to    the    cause   of    tlii'   revolteil 
colonies,  as  an  officer  in  tlu'  American   arniv 
under    (ien.    Washington.      ^Vhen    the    war 
ended  he  setth'd  at  South   Coventrv,  and   his 
estate  took   the  name   by   which   it  has  ever 
since  been  known.      The  modest  Revolution- 
ar)-  officer  became  a   ])erson   of  considerable 
note  at   South   CoMiitry,    and   was  raised  to 
the     bench     as     C(Uinty    Ju<lge    of    Tolland 
county.        His    sun.    Ciiauncey    Riph'v.    the 
father    of     the    sLd)ject  of    this    sketch,    was 
born  on  the  estate  named  and  with  others  of 
the  family  inherited  it.      He  was  educated  at 
Yale   College   and    «as   a   man   of    character 
and    intluenct'.       He    died    at    Rockville,    in 
IMGt!.      By   his    wife,  LucretiaE.,    who   was 
a  daughter  of    (iiirdon    Fitch,  of   Coventrv, 
Conn.,  he    was    the   father   of    six    children. 
Ciiauncey    B.    Hipley,    the    subject    of     this 
sketch,    was   his   eldest    son.      Reared   in   an 
atmosphere    of    culture    and    retinement,    he 
naturally    sought    a    liberal    education,    and 
when  of  suitable  age,  began  his  training  for 
college  at  the  Connecticut   Literary  Institu- 
tion  in    Suffield.      \Vhile   taking   the   course 
here  he  taught  school  a1  A\'indsor  Locks  and 
East    Graub}',    Conn.      Later    he    taught    at 
Scotch    Plains,   N.    J.,    and    still    later    was 
princijial   of    the   academy   at    Siiringfield  in 
that  state.      While   in   New   Jersey   he   con- 
tinued his  ])reparation  for  college  under  the 
tuition    of    the  Rev.   James  Fuller  Brown, 
D.  D.,  subsecjuently  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Lcwisbuig   (now    name(l   Bucknell 
LTuiversity),    Pa.       'J'his    ac<juaintance    thus 
begotten  with  this  modest  and   learned  man 
ripened    into  a    sincere,  life-long    friendshi)) 
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which   was   not    \^ith(!Ut   a  marked  iiiHiieuce 
upDii    the    life   ami    eharaetcr   of    the   young 
a'^piraut  for  college   honors.      In   the   fall   of 
18G(I    young    Kipley    entered    the    freshman 
class   of    the    university    of    Rochester,  eon- 
tinuinLC  his   stuilies   at    that   institution  until 
the  fall  of  1SG2.      II is  junior  year  was  passed 
out  of  college,  he  being  occujiied  during  it 
as  Professor  of  3Iathematics  in  the  Flushing- 
Institute,   at  Flushing,   Long  Island,  X.  Y. 
Nevertheless   he   pursued   the    regular   colle- 
giate studies  of  the  year   and    in   the   fall   of 
18(33,    being  free   to    resume    his    collegiate 
course,  entered  the  senior  class   of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Lewisburg.  and  was  graduated  at 
that  institution,  as  an  "honor  man"  in  1864, 
receiving  the  degree  of    Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Three  years   later,  at   the   same    university, 
he  delivered  the  blaster's  Oration   and  was 
accorded    the   degree    of    Master    of    Arts. 
Many  natural   (jualitii's   indicated  his  special 
fitness    for    the    legal    profession,   and,    in 
obedience  to  his  own  ]>ersonal   jireferences, 
but   acting    under  the  advice  of  abler  judg- 
ments than  liis  own,  he  decided  upon  becom- 
ing a  lawyer.     Accordingly,   soon   after  he 
was  graduated  at  college,  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,   and    a])i)licd    himself   with    the 
cdosest  attention  to  the  course  of  study  lead- 
ing up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
He  also  studied  in  the  law  office  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  Yaughn   .Vbbcitt,  one  of    his   pre- 
ceptors.     In    the    summer  of    18G5  he  was 
graduated  at  the  University  Law  School  and 
received  the  bui'lielor's  degree,  LL.  B.      He 
had    the    honor   also    of    lieing    selected    to 
deliver  the  valedictory  oration   for  his  class. 
He  continued  in  Prof.  ^Vbbott's  offices   until 
near  the  close  of  18G5  when  he  started  nj)on 
an  independent  career,  opening  an  office  in 
the  old  New  York  Times   building,  near   the 
New    York    City    Hall    and    County    Court 
House.      Here   he   remained   until   the  build- 
ing was  demolished,  in   the  spring  of   1888, 


when  he  took  his  present  office  in  the  newly 
erected   Potter  building,  adjoining.      Aided 
by  an  acute  iutelleet.  bn)ad  training  and   un- 
wearying industry,  Mr.  Ripley  has  risen   to 
a  distinguished   position  at   the   New   York 
bar.  having  a  large  practice  in  lioth  the  State 
and    Federal    Courts.      He    "has  been  long 
and   favorably    known    in  the  higher   judica- 
tories  of    the  Presbyterian  Church   for    his 
marked  ability  as  an  eclesiaftical  lawyer." 
In  1867  Mr.  Ripley  was  elected  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  L'^niversity  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   and  served   in   that  capacity    several 
years.      He  has  since  been  <-hairman    of   its 
executive   committee.      For  a  score  of  years 
or  more  he  has  been  annually  appointed,  Ijy 
the  law  faculty  of  the   university   named,  on 
the  committees  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates  for   degrees    in    the  law  department, 
and  for  the  award  of  jirizes  for  excellence  in 
scholarship.      As    the   chosen   representative 
of  its  Alumni  he  has  delivered  addresses  on 
their  behalf    on   several  occasions  of    note, 
among  others  at  the  inauguration  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  as  Chancellor,  in 
1870:  and  in  May,  1888,  when  the  memorial 
portrait   of    Prof.   John    Norton    Pomeroy, 
LL.  D.  (formerly  dean  of  the  law  faculty), 
was   presented    to  the  Council   of    the    Uni- 
versity.     When  Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  resigned   the  presidency  of 
that    institution    in    1888,    Dr.    Ripley    was 
selected   to  prepare  the  farewell  address  to 
this  eminent  scholar  and  educator.      At  this 
time   he   was   prominently  named  to  succeed 
the    retiring    president,    and    was    urged    by 
many  friends  and  ])atrons  of  the  university 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office;  but,  as 
his    election    would    remove    him    from    his 
chosen  profession,  and  conflict  seriously  with 
other  iin]iortant  interests,  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty    even    to    entertain    the    proposition. 
One  of  Dr.  Ri])ley"s  latest   orations   was   on 
the     Greek     Letter     Fraternities,     and     was 
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(loliveroil  in  June,  ISill.  hi't'ore  tlir  Aliinmi 
Associntidii  of  liiickncll  I'liivcrsil  \ .  at  tin- 
t'ortv-tirs)  .■inniial  i-ciniiiLciicciiirnt  nl'  thai  in- 
stitution. C'lunniontiiiii  uj)on  this  splendid 
effort,  the  I'liicirttiti/  Minjaziiie  of  August, 
1891,  says:  "  It  has  awakened  a  givat  deal 
of  interest  among  university  men  in  general, 
lor  it  is  jirohably  the  tirst  time  that  such  a 
position  has  lieeu  taken  on  such  an  occasion 
in  1'aviir  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Ripley  points  out  clearly  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  fraternity  means  for  the 
college  man  both  during  and  after  his  col- 
lege career.  It  is  a  very  significant  circum- 
stance when  a  man  of  Dr.  Ripley's  standing 
in  the  university  world,  declares  his  senti- 
ments so  freely  on  this  topic  and  makes  them 
the  burden  of  his  remarks  in  an  annual  ora- 
tion before  the  Aluiniii  of  a  college.  The.sc 
opinions  of  a  prominent  Bucknell  ultimiais 
stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  attitude  as- 
sumeil  vears  ago  against  the  Greek  letter 
fraternities  by  the  same  institution.  Dr. 
Ripley's  remarks  show  that  most  college 
authorities  now  see  that  the  fraternities  are 
in  a  position  to  be  of  value  to  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  established."  In 
this  address  Dr.  Rij>ley  i>laced  himself  on 
record  as  favoring  a  grand  union  of  all  the 
(ireek  letter  fraternities,  for  the  ])urpose  of 
jiromoting  friendly  relations  and  social  in- 
terests, saying:  "The  development  of  such 
a  plan  would  add  to  the  present  advantages 
of  membership,  and  probably  prove  a  benefit 
to  all  concerned."  Ilis  interest  in  Gi'eek 
letter  societies  dates  back  to  his  college  days 
when  he  was  initiated  into  the  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity,  becoming  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Kappa  Chapter,  then  organized 
at  Bucknell  University.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Chapter  of 
Alumni  of  this  brotherhood  he  was  elected 
its  president  or  consul,  and  was  afterward  re- 
elected to  that  oftice,  which  is  at  present 
filled  by  him.      Speaking  further  t)n  this  stili- 


ject  the  distinguished  clmrcliman.  the  Hight 
\'cncrabie  Ilenrv  L.  Zietrcnfiiss,  A.  .M.,  S.T. 
1).,  Archdeacon  of  Diiclicss-  from  whose  val- 
uable memoir  of  Dr.  l{ipley,  published  in  the 
I/iiirirsiti/  I'^iritin  of  February,  ISHl,  manv 
of  the  foregoing  facts  have  lieen  culled  — 
says:  --In  Octolier,  18!l(),  Dr.  Rijijcy  wa> 
designated  l)y  the  National  Gran<I  Counci! 
of  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  to  preside  at  tiie 
banquet  given  l)y  the  initiates  of  A.  <l>. 
Chapter  of  2'.  .\.  at  Cornell  University,  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Mall,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  '  He 
accepted  the  honor,  and  the  address  which  he 
delivered  on  that  occasion  called  forth  the 
highest  encomiums,  and  as  toast  master  he 
acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  tact  and 
dignity.  He  is  interested  and  active  in  all 
that  concerns  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  fraternity  and  has  often  been  the 
recipient  of  its  highest  honors."  In  1870 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Bucknell  University,  in  honor- 
able recognition  of  his  devoted  labors  in  lie- 
half  of  the  institution  and  its  graduates. 
His  relations  with  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  have  been  very  close,  and 
his  name  is  found  on  the  list  of  its  Alumni 
Association  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Law  Institute, 
honorary  member  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  honorary  member 
of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Bucknell  University, 
life  member  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Union  of  Titans.  P'or  tnany 
years  past  Mr.  Ripley  has  been  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  developing  real 
estate  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  main- 
tains a  handsome  residence.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  landed  ])roprietors  at  this  jijace, 
and  has  opened  and  graded  more  than  ten 
miles  of  public  streets  anil  a\eiiut's.  planting 
the  margins  with  shade  trees,  building 
houses,  and  otherwise  beautifying  this  exten- 
sive ])ropertv.      The  streets  and  avt'iiucs  lia\ c 
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IxHii  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  carcil 
fur  at  great  e\|.'eii'<e.  Some  of  them  are  a 
huiidrefl  feet  wide  with  (hiiihU'  rows  of  trees, 
already  gronii  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  at 
the  tojis,  forming  an  areh  of  foliage.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  M^eir  York  Cdmiticrcial 
Adi'irtiser  gave  the  number  of  trees  planted 
by  Dr.  Ripley  along  these  avenues  as  over 
three  thousand,  s;iffieicnt,  if  set  in  a  eontin- 
uous  line,  to  extend  from  his  home  in  West- 
iield  to  his  ottice  in  New  York  eity,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninteen  miles.  Many  hinidrcils  of 
trees  have  been  ])lanted  .since  then,  and  the 
cost  of  all  impr ivemonts  at  "Riidey  Hill," 
as  the  estate  is  called,  is  already  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  (juarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Ripley  belongs  to  the  class  of 
enlightened  and  liberal-minded  landowners 
who  a]ipreciatc  the  fact  that  the  character 
.an  1  condition  of  the  public  roads  of  a 
eciuntry  or  locality  indicate  the  degree  of  its 
civilization.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years 
he  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  road-making,  and  by  his  e.vamjjlc, 
voice  and  pen,  has  sought  to  effect  a  much 
needed  reform  in  the  construction  of  Ameri- 
can highways.  At  Westtield,  where  he  re- 
sides, his  persistent  efforts  liave  effected  a 
renuirkable  improvement  in  the  character  of 
tlie  local  thoroughfares.  In  fact  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  whole  of  Union 
county  feels  the  influence  of  his  vigorous 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  already  there 
are  hopeful  signs  th.at  the  entire  state  of  New 
.Jersey  is  awakening  to  its  importance.  Cor- 
rol)orativc  testimony  regarding  his  labors 
iiia\'  lie  found  in  many  printed  documents, 
nolably  in  the  lifteeiith  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  (New  Jersey),  for 
1887,  in  which  it  is  said  that  be  "has  long 
been  known  and  acknowledged  as  the  cham- 
[lion  of  improved  |)ublic  roads  in  Union 
i-onnty,  where,  duringhisresidenceof  twcntv- 
livc  year-,  he  has  e\]icnded  not  less  than 
^l(l((,(i(MI    in    road    work   and    road    im|ir()M'- 


ments,  out  of  his  own  means."  It  further 
states,  that  ••fortlu'  past  few  yc'ars  he  has 
bei'ii  active  with  others  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  jiublic  roads,  working  in  a 
wider  field  than  the  limits  of  the  county  or 
even  the  state  in  which  he  resides;"  and  as- 
serts that  "he  was  long  a  worker  with  ]>rom- 
inent  citizens  and  with  the  press  of  Union 
county,  witli  members  of  the  Legislature, 
with  Govs.  Robert  S.  Green  and  Leon  Abbett, 
in  jirocuring  and  ])utting  into  jiractice,  the 
]iopnlar  County  Road  Act  of  Xew  Jersey; 
anil  through  his  public  utterances,  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  ])ublic  roads  has  been 
aroused  and  stimulated  in  nearly  every  state 
of  the  I'uion."  An  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Trenton,  in  January,  1891,  ad- 
vocating the  imnu'diate  <'iuistruction  of  im- 
})ortant  state  roads,  awakeueil  widc-sjiread 
interest  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  leading  journals  in  several  states  gave 
wide  publicity  to  his  views  and  endorsed 
them  in  editorial  comment.  Among  the 
prominent  officials  who  entertain  similar 
views  and  have  urged  them  upon  the  atten- 
of  the  public  may  be  named  Gov.  Beaver,  of 
Pennsylvania,  (iov.  Hill,  of  New  York,  and 
Gov.  Abbett,  of  New  Jersey.  His  writings 
on  this  subject  aiv  forceful  and  lucid.  .Many 
of  them  have  been  published  in  the  Xi  ir 
Y<irk  TiiiK  .1,  and  have  attracted  attention  in 
every  ]iart  of  the  country.  The  fame  of  the 
Union  countv  roads  is  already  national  and 
tln'rc  is  hardly  a  state  in  tlu'  Union  from 
which  Dr.  Ripley,  as  their  t'arnest  and 
liberal  pioneer,  has  not  received  high  recog- 
nition. Dr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Fairview  cemetery,  at  WestKeld,  and  has 
Iteeu  ]ircsident  of  its  board  of  trustct's  for 
mauv  vears.  He  has  likewise  taken  an 
active  ]iart  in  founding  a  public  i-eading 
room,  a  building  and  loan  association,  and 
an  athletic  club  at  AVeslticld,  bidding  mcm- 
bcrshi|i  in  all  of   tlicni  and  greatly  contrilmt- 
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iiig  bv  his  ("fForts  to  tlu'ir  iKTiiiaiu'iu-y  and 
success.  He  takes  <rreat  j)leasiire  in  inviting 
his  numerous  friends  to  his  baronial  hoiue^ 
and  on  the  occasions  of  tlieir  visits  his  genial 
wit  blends  effectively  with  the  most  cordial 
hospitality.  Mr.  Ripley  is  a  man  of  large 
frame,  as  vigorous  in  body  as  in  mind,  and 
carries  in  countenance  the  evidence  of  his 
great  force  of  character.  Few  men  arc  more 
industrious  or  jiersevering.  A  ripe  scholar, 
and  eminent  in  his  pi-ofession,  he  Avas  honored 
by  his  iilini  iiiittr  on  June  27,  1888,  with 
the  scholastic  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  "for 
distinguished  attainments  in  legal  learning." 
He  was  married  on  October  4,  18G5,  to  Mi.ss 
Cornelia  Ross,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
(iideon  Ross  of  Westfield,  Union  county, 
\.  .1.  This  esteemed  lady,  her  husband's 
beloved  companion  for  nearly  eighteen  years, 
died  at  Westfield,  on  March  14,  1883,  leav- 
ing no  issue. 


HON.  THOMAS  :M.   WALLER. 

Tiio.M.vs  ^I.  Wai.i.kr.  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
in  1840.  and  is  of  Irish  ancestry.  The  death 
of  his  mother,  his  younger  and  only  brother, 
William,  and  of  his  father,  events  which 
ipiickly  followed  one  another  in  the  order 
named,  left  him  liefore  he  was  eight  years 
of  age  alone  and  unprotected  in  the  city  of 
his  birth.  The  story  of  his  lioyhood,  as  he  j 
freipiently  says,  ••  the  only  really  interesting  1 
jiart  of  his  career,"  reads  like  a  romance. 
Tlirown  upon  the  world  at  this  tender  age 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
began  the  battle  of  life  with  a  few  ]>apers 
which  the  generosity  of  a  stranger  su])plied 
him,  as  a  newsboy  in  tlie  .streets  of  Xew 
York.  In  a  ])ublic  after-dinner  speech  deliv- 
ered a  few  months  ago  at  a  banquet  in  Brook- 
Ivn.  incidentally  referring  to  this  time  of  his 
life,  he  was  reported  as  saying: 


■■  I  was  a  very  small  boy  way  back  in  '411, 
\\  hen  gold  was  discovereil  in  California;  but 
I  remember  that  the  ]ia])ers  I  was  then  sell- 
ing (the  Sini^  Trihitiii'  and  Miiritint/  Star)  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  were  so  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  mountains  of 
gold,  that  I  tliiiuglit  gold  would  not  be 
•worth  a  cent,'  and,  with  this  a|)prehension, 
instead  of  going  with  the  star  of  empire 
westward,  I  went  to  Connecticut.  1  went 
there  as  to  a  reformatory  school,  thinking 
that  when  I  was  goo<l  enough  I  would  return 
to  New  York  and  become  a  New  York  poli- 
tician (Laughter).  I  have  stayed  there  a 
good  while.  I  have  got  over  the  notion  that 
the  influx  of  gold  will  destroy  the  financial 
system  of  the  world,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  this  country  can  stand  a  good  deal 
more  of  American  silver  in  coin. 

•'I  have  returned  to  New  York,  but  only 
to  do  business,  not  to  be  a  politician.  1 
have  had  some  temptation  to  step  into  the 
j)olitical  waters  here,  but  I  have  resisted  it. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  longer  probation  is  nec- 
essary. I  am  not  good  enough  yet  (Laugh- 
ter).'*' 

His  struggles  as  a  newsboy  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  poor  boys  following  the  same 
humble  calling,  lie  continued  in  this  occu- 
pation during  the  months  of  one  summer 
only.  He  then  became  a  "cabin  boy"  on  a 
fishing  vessel  sailing  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  During  the  gold  excitement  of  1849, 
and  while  he  was  attached  to  the  schooner 
"  Mount  Vernon,"  he  was  about  to  sail  in 
that  vessel  to  California,  when  3Ir.  Robert 
K.  Waller,  a  kind-hearted  citizen  of  New 
London,  became  interested  in  him,  offered 
him  a  home  and  education,  and  ma<le  him  l)y 
adojition  a  member  of  his  family  and  house- 
hold, and  the  bearer  of  his  name.  Since  this 
good  fortune  happened,  Thomas  M.  ^Arm- 
strong, whose  father's  name  was  Thomas 
Christopher,  and  whose  mother's  Christian 
name  was  ilary,  has  been  known  as  Thomas 
Macdonald  Waller.  The  boy.  who  had  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools 
of  New  York  city,  then  entered  the  puldic 
schoi^lsof  Xew  London,  and  remained  in  them 
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until  lu'  graduatcil  at  the  Bartlett  grammar 
scliool  with  lioiiiirs,  carryiiit;'  off  tlu'  first 
prize  in  oratnry  at  ahuiit  tlie  age  (if  seven- 
teen. The  class  to  ■\vhieh  be  helnngeil  in  the 
high  school,  of  which  ^Ir.  K.  15.  Jennings, 
M.  A.,  was  the  niastei-,  grailuateil  several 
hoys  beside  Waller  who  have  won  distinction 
in  life.  In  due  time  ^Nlr.  Waller  began  the 
study  of  law  ami  was  admitted  to  jiractice 
in  the  courts  of  Connecticut.  In  his  profes- 
sion he  soon  attained  a  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful advocate,  and  acquired  a  lucrative 
j>ractice.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  en- 
listed in  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment  for 
a  tliree  months'  campaign,  Ijut  on  acccuuit  of 
a  painful  disease  of  his  e^'es,  from  which  he 
has  suffered  more  or  less  during  life,  he  was 
not  aide  to  remain  in  the  service.  He  did 
what  he  could,  however,  by  ])ublic  speeches 
and  otherwise,  in  recruiting  regiments  in 
Connecticut  and  tdsewhere.  lie  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in 
ISfiT,  an<l  again  in  18G8,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter session  of  the  jVssembly  he  took  a  leading 
jiart  in  an  important  debate  on  the  jiolicy  of 
liridging  the  Connecticut  river.  In  a  recent 
speech  delivere<l  liefore  the  Chamljcrof  Com- 
merce of  the  city  of  New  Haven  on  "  rapid 
ti-ansit,"  and  jiublished  in  the  state  ])a])ers, 
in  .•dlusion  to  this  incident  he  is  rejiorted  as 
saying: 

"The  first  jiublic  speech  I  ever  made  in 
New  Haven  which  I  am  able  to  recall,  was 
delivered  in  liSGS,  in  the  old  state  house  on 
the  college  green.  Ex-Senotor  Eaton  closed 
a  several  days'  legislative  debate  against 
bridging  the  Connecticut  river,  or  as  he  tised 
to  call  it,  'bridging  God's  highway,'  on  one 
side,  and  I  closed  it  on  the  other.  Xew 
Haven  was  aroused  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence on  that  occasion  in  favor  of  the  bridge. 
'  You  cannot  resist  the  nineteenth  century,' 
I  remember  was  about  the  only  argument 
urged,  but  it  was  sufKcient  and  successful 
(1-aughter).  On  the  night  of  victory  our 
esteemed  friend,  Harry  Lewis  (may  he  live 
long  and  lie  ha|i|iy ),  ga\c  our  side  an  o\  atiou. 


and  that  night  (we  were  all  younger  then),  in 
the  exuberance  of  our  joy  we  'jiaintedthe 
tow  11  red.'  The  old  river  ferry  boats  on  the 
Connecticut  went  into  ancient  history,  and 
the  locomoti\c  crossed  •  Ciod's  highway'  in 
triumph.  (Applause.)  I  recall  this  instance 
now  because  the  j)redictions  that  were  sin- 
cerely made  of  all  shorts  of  harm  that  would 
follow  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
from  the  ferry  boat  to  the  bridge,  would  be 
to-night,  in  the  light  of  our  exjierieuce,  curi- 
ous and  useful  reading.  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  Shore  Line  wooden  bridge  built  and  wear 
out  with  age,  and  in  the  jirogressive  spirit  of 
the  times  a  splendid  iron  structure  take  its 
place.  The  many  years  behind  me  since  that 
speech  was  made  reminds  me  of  approaching 
age.  But  the  fact  is  not  a  sad  one.  We 
must  all,  you  know,  either  die  young  or  grow 
old,  and  the  latter  alternative  is  preferalile 
if  we  are  doing  something  worthy  of  our 
time  as  we  ])ass  down  the  line.      (Applause. )" 

111  187(1  ."Sir.  \Valler  was  elected  secretary 
of  state.  The  duties  of  this  office  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  legal  ])ractice.  The  clerks 
in  the  office  did  the  business, — the  secre- 
tary had  only  the  direction  an<l  supervision 
of  the  official  work.  In  the  centennial  year 
of  187G  he  was  elected  as  sjieaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  session  was 
the  shortest  that  had  been  held  for  years, 
and  much  of  the  credit  for  the  iiromjit  man- 
ner ill  which  the  public  business  was  accom- 
plished was  ascribed  by  the  newspajiers  of 
that  day  to  the  abilitv  and  facility  with 
whi(di  the  s]ieaker  distdiarge<l  his  dut\'.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  he  was  jiresented 
with  an  elegant  watch  in  token  of  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleauges  in  the  Assembly  for 
his  impartiality  and  c(Jurtesy  as  their  jire- 
siding  officer.  A\  the  close  of  the  session 
the  judges  of  the  (■oiirts  of  Comiecticul  ap- 
j)ointed  liiin  as  the  attorney  of  the  state  for 
New  London  county.  This  office  he  held 
liv  reappointments  until  lie  was  elected  in 
1882  as  governor  of  the  commonwealth. 
During  his  state  attoriieyslii|i  he  tried  a 
iiumlicr    i>\'    criniiiial    cases   \\  hi(di  attracted 
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llic  Mttriilioii  (if  tile  wlidlc  nuiiitrv.  and  the 
I'viik'iiiT  ami  aruuiiu'iits  in  \\iru-li  wrvr  |inli- 
lislied  claiU  in  ail  iiu'tr(i])(ilitan  journals. 
Thetrial  »(  IIoi-IktI  llayilcn,  a  .Mvllici.lisI 
iiiiiiistiT,  I'oi-  tlu'  murder  ol'  unr  of  his  jia- 
rishioncrs.iifeuriTd  in  New  lla\t'n  and  cicfu- 
|iicil  the  (■(iiii't  i'lir  more  than  two  months, 
lie  was  designated  to  eondnet  this  trial  by 
Uie  judge.s  of  the  state  at  the  reiiuest  of 
State-Attorney  lion.  Tilton  E.  Doolittle, 
who  was  .dis^jualitied  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
some  previous  professional  association  with 
the  aeeused.  Mr.  Waller  was  elected  and 
re-elected  mayor  of  New  London.  lie  suc- 
ceeded the  Hon.  Augustus  Brandegee,  and 
tlie  Hon.  Robert  Coit  was  his  successor  in  the 
office.  He  served  the  city  nearly  six  years. 
His  administration,  as  ajjpeai-s  from  the  jiul)- 
lislied  reports  of  his  official  vetoes  and  or- 
ders in  the  city  press  was  always  spirited 
and  sometimes  aggressixe.  His  sweeping 
"  wooden  awning,"  "  sidewalk  "  and  "  hitch- 
ing posts  "  orders  are  often  now  referred  to 
by  Xcw  Londoners  with  an  approving  smile. 
Tlie  improvements  the  titles  of  these  oi-ders 
suggest  are  appreciated  now,  V)ut  at  the  time 
they  were  issued  they  raised  a  municipal 
tempest,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  city 
meeting  in  the  historic  old  house,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  censure  of  the  mayor  for 
his  inordinate  activity.  The  meeting  was 
an  unusually  long  one  and  the  speeches  were 
many  and  vehement,  but  the  result  was, 
after  a  speech  of  defense  by  the  mayor,  that 
the  meeting  adjourned,;.////-  ////%  without  taking 
action  and  the  mayor  was  in  due  time  re-elected 
to  office.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  by  his 
party  as  a  candidate  for  governor,  and  after 
a  campaign  in  which  he  took  the  leading 
part,  speaking  everywhere  in  the  state,  he 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  His 
administration  was  recognized  l)y  men  of 
all  parties  as  dignified  and  conservative. 
Ihe  contemporaneous  criticisms  of  the  jiress 
of  the  state  show  that  his   messages,  public 


specclics  and  oilier  slatr  |iap<Ts  u  liii'li  arc  of 
record,  were  areorded  unstinted  an<l  general 
cornmenilation.  The  delegates  at  the  state 
convention  which  first  nominated  him  for 
governor  wi're  nearly  ilividcd  in  their  pref- 
erences between  him  and  other  candidates, 
but  at  the  close  of  his  two  years'  term  as 
governor  his  party  conveiilion  renominated 
him  without  a  division  ami  with  enthusiastic 
acclamation.  He  received  in  his  second 
canvass  forthe  distinguished  office  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  votes  than  (irover  Cleveland,  who 
was  the  candidate  for  President  at  the  same 
election  and  who  carried  the  state.  Mr. 
Waller  failed,  however,  to  obtain  a  majority 
over  all,  and  as  the  General  Assembly  was 
Kepublican,  liis  competitor,  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Harrison,  notwithstanding  the  jmpular 
choice,  became  the  governor  of  the  state. 
President  Cleveland  offered  Mr.  Waller  the 
a]>pointmcnt  of  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  at  London,  the  most  lucrative  office 
it  is  said  in  the  patronage  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  ]iublic  press  approved  the  ap- 
pointment, and  expressed  the  oj)inion  that 
Mr.  Waller,  because  of  his  speech  in 
favor  of  Cleveland  in  the  national  con- 
vention of  1884,  which  is  sjiecially  no- 
ticed in  the  records  of  that  convention,  de- 
served the  higliest  compliment  and  office  the 
President  could  give  him.  As  consul  general 
in  London,  Mr.  Waller  made  such  a  record 
that  the  state  department  on  more  than  (nie 
occasion  expressed  its  official  satisfaction  in 
most  complimentary  terms,  and  the  English 
and  American  ])eople  with  whom  he  had 
associated  in  social  and  business  affairs  for 
four  years  in  London,  gave  a  ban<juet  in  his 
honor  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  at  which 
three  hundred  people,  including  ^linister 
Phelps,  Minister  Grant,  and  the  entire  con 
sular  corps  in  Great  Britain  were  present. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  ])rescnted  with  a 
costly  silver  "Loving  Cup"  bearing  suitable 
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(.•(imjiliiiK'ntMry  iiisi-riiitidiis,  ami  well  tilk'il 
with  royal  ]>iiiK-h.  Sincu  Mr.  Waller's  return 
to  this  country  he  has  bceu  eiiiiage'il  in  liis 
profession  as  the  senior  nienilier  of  the  tirni 
of  Waller,  Cook  &  Wagner,  corporation 
lawyers  at  15  Wall  street.  New  York.  The 
only  |iulilic  ]>osition  he  now  occupies  is  eon- 
necteil  with  the  World's  Coluniliian  Exposi- 
tion, lie  was  nominated  as  a  commissioner 
for  Connecticut  hy  Governor  Morgan  (i. 
Bidkeley,  apjiointed  to  the  position  bv  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  elected  as  first  vice- 
president  hy  the  natit>nal  commission.  He 
has  freipiently  been  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
commission  by  President  Palmer,  and  has 
taken  an  active  ]iart  in  the  deliates  of  that 
body.  As  a  presiding  otticer  in  the  chair 
he  has  won  encomiums  tV)r  his  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  .  Of  his  success  as  a  de- 
bater, a  writer  in  one  of  the  Chicago  ])apers 
has  sai<l  '-he  has  made  as  many  motions  and 
oifered  as  many  amendments  as  anv  other 
member  of  the  body,  and  the  journal  of  the 
proceedings  shows  that,  —  excepting  upon 
motions  for  adjournment,  of  which  he  liim- 
self  says  he  is  always  in  fa^■or,  —  he  has  hardlv 
ever  failed  to  carry  his  point."  Mr.  Waller 
still  resides  in  New  London.  ••He  works," 
he  says,  ''tive  days  a  week  in  New  York  that 
he  may  live  the  other  two  in  Connecticut." 
Mr.  ^Valler  married  in  early  life  3Iiss  Char- 
lotte Bishoj),  a  New  Londo)i  girl.  liis 
present  family  'consists  of  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  and  tixcsons.  His  dauy'hter  is  the 
wife  of  Prof.  William  K.  .Vppleby  of  the 
University  of  ^Minnesota.  His  eldest  son, 
Tracy,  is  a  lawyer  now  practicing  his  j)rofes- 
sion  in  New  London.  His  son  Martin,  a 
member  of  the  New  London  Bar,  is  engaged 
temj)orarily  in  mercantile  business,  and  his 
son  Robert  K.  is  prei)aring  to  enter  Yale 
Law  School  in  the  fall.  His  two  vouncjer 
boys  are  pursuing  their  school  studies  in  New 
London.  >lr.  Waller  is  in  vigorous  health, 
and  hopes,  he  says,  to  be  able,  bv  unremit- 


ting industry,  to  make  amends  for  the  time 
he  has  sacrificed  to  public  affairs.  His  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  state  papers  as  a 
candi<late  for  the  vice-presidency.  His  fel- 
low townsman,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Brande- 
gee,  whose  portrait  and  biography  aj)i>ear  in 
this  l)ook,  in  the  jiublic  press  commended 
him  as  a  good  candidate  for  this  nomination. 
The  following  letter  of  'Mr.  Waller  wliich 
a]>peared  in  7'A(  /■'■'//  of  New  London,  is 
given  to  show  what  Mr.  Waller  thinks  of 
the  suggestion,  and  how  he  esteems  the  good 
opinion  of  his  friends: 

New  York,  :\Iarch  31,  1892. 

Hon.    ^Vugustus    Brandegee,    New  London. 
Conn., 

!My  Dear  Mr.  Brandegee  : — I  was  very 
mnch  gratitied — and  not  out  of  vanity  either, 
— with  your  complimentary  allusions  to  me 
in  your  interview  about  vice-i)residential 
possibilities  in  77ii'  J>('i/  of  last  Saturday. 

If  I  were  a  candidate  of  even  the  "favorite 
son"  kind,  I  should  think  more  of  your  i)ub- 
lic,  non-j)artisan,  newspaper  endorsement  as 
a  promising  "boom"  than  I  would  of  a  series 
of  resolutions  unanimously  passed  by  a  spon- 
taneous Tnass  meeting.  But  it  is  not  for 
their  "booming"  value  that  I  appreciate 
your  kindly  exjiressions  most  highly.  I  have 
better  reasons. 

We  have  known  each  other  so  long,  mv 
dear  Brandegee,  that  we  shall  soon  begin  to 
grow  old  together  (at  least  in  years, — I  do 
not  think  you  can  ever  grow  old  otherwise). 
And  during  all  the  time  we  have  always 
been  on  opposite  sides  in  iiolitics,  usually  on 
opi)osite  sides  in  law  cases  and  other  things 
in  which  active  men  take  contlictiug  jiosi- 
tions  in  everyday  life;  but  your  friendship, 
which  has  often,  in  the  course  of  these  years, 
been  ])Ut  to  the  test  and  sometimes  been 
strained,  I  am  delighted  to  believe,  from 
your  words  of  unsolicited  and  undeserved 
commendation,  has  never  been  broken. 

I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opjiortunitv  to  reci]>rocate  your  much  es- 
teemed courtesy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Wallee. 
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HON.   CHARLES  E.   SEARLS. 

L'haki.ks  Euwin  Skaki.s,  a  jn-oiniiR'Ht  law- 
yer of  Putnam,  late  secretary  of  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  for  some  years  j)reviously  a 
member  of  tLe  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  born  at  Pomfret,  Conn., 
March  25,  18-t6.  The  pi'ogenitor  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belongs  came  from  Dorchester,  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  .settlers  of  the  town 
of  Dorchester  (now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Boston),  Mass.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
this  emigrant,  named  Salter  Searls,  was 
among  the  first  to  settle  in  Windham  county. 
Conn.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and 
the  father  of  eight  sons,  one  of  whom,  Bela, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Bela  Searls  married  Hannah  Wal- 
cott,  also  descended  from  one  of  the  earlv 
settlers  of  New  England.  They  had  several 
children,  of  whom  two  only,  viz.,  Edwin 
Clarke  and  Henry,  reached  adult  life.  The 
first  named  was  born  at  Chaplin,  Conn.,  in 
1815.  He  was  bred  to  business  and  in  early 
manhood  was  a  merchant  at  Pomfret,  Conn., 
where  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Matthewson, 
the  daughter  of  Darius  Matthewson,  an  old 
and  respected  resident  of  that  place.  By 
this  marriage  there  was  one  son,  Charles 
Edwin  Searls,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
While  Charles  was  a  child  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  his  father 
engaged  in  business  as  a  broker  and  lianker 
in  Xew  York  city.  The  elder  Searls  died 
on  October  3,  1857,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  widow  and  son  returned  to  Con- 
necticut and  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
town  of  Thompson,  where  the  family  home 
has  ever  since  been  maintained.  The  educa- 
tion of  Charles  began  in  the  excellent  private 
schools  of  Brooklyn  and  was  continued  at 
the  Thompson  Academy,  where  the  lad  was 
prepared  for  college.  In  18C4heentered  Yale 
University  and  was  graduated  there  in  the 


class  of  1868.  His  tastes  led  liini  to  choose 
the  law  as  a  profession  and  he  began  its 
study  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Gilbert  W. 
Phillips,  of  Putnam.  In  1870  he  was  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  and 
at  once  opened  an  ofticc  in  Putnam  where  he 
is  still  engaged  in  practice.  Possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree  many  qualities  w^hich  lead 
to  success  in  the  legal  profession,  his  rise  to 
prominence  as  a  lawyer  was  rapid,  and  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  he  had  acquired  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  and  was  occupy- 
ing a  leading  place  at  the  bar  of  Windham 
coimty.  Mr.  Searls  has  always  made  a 
specialty  of  corporation  law  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  counsel  for  a  number  of 
the  principal  corporations  of  Connecticut. 
He  has  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  important 
litigations  carried  on  in  Windham  county  of 
late  years,  and  has  become  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  as  a  lawyer  of  command- 
ing ability  and  unblemished  integrity. 
Always  a  staunch  Republican  in  ])olities,  he 
accepted  in  1869  the  party  nomination  for 
the  oflice  of  town  clerk  of  Thompson,  and 
being  elected  served  as  such  for  two  years. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  town 
in  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives, 
and  while  a  member  of  this  body  served 
with  credit  on  several  important  committees. 
In  1880  he  was  nominated  l>y  the  Republican 
state  convention  for  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
defeating  one  of  the  most  popular  Demo- 
crats in  the  state.  3Ir.  Searls  held  this 
liigh  and  responsible  office  for  two  years  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  zeal  and  discre- 
tion as  well  as  ability.  In  1886  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  during  his  term  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  office  of  speaker  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Searls  is  a  gentleman  of 
broad  acquirements  in  general  learning  as 
well  as  in  the  law.  Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  is  a  power  in  its 
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councils  both  state  anil  local,  and  is  held  in 
liigb  esteem  by  bis  associates  as  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  great  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  sound  views  npon  all  public  ques- 
tions, loyal  to  his  party  and  friends,  yet  so 
thoroughly  conscientious  as  to  be  unable  to 
commit  a  dishonorable  deed  or  to  stoop  to  a 
mean  one,  whatever  the  ap})arent  advantages. 
As  a  citizen,  a  lawyer,  and  an  official,  he  has 
an  enviable  record,  rich  in  honors  and  re- 
plete with  lienetit  to  the  communitv. 


JULIUS    W.   KNOWLTON. 

Julius  William  Kxowltox  was  boru  in 
Southbridge,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 28,  1838.  His  father,  William  S. 
Knowlton,  was  a  contractor  and  bridge 
builder,  much  of  whose  handiwork  remains 
along  the  older  railroads  of  Connecticut,  and 
in  some  of  the  existing  structures  of  Bridge- 
port city.  He  traced  his  lineage  to  Thomas 
Knowlton,  who  emigrated  from  England  in 
1632,  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  From 
Southbridge  the  father  of  Julius  removed  to 
Norwich,  Conn.,  when  the  .son  was  but 
seven  years  old,  and  three  years  later  to 
Bridgeport,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  education  in  tlie  public  and 
private  schools.  He  was  a  bright  scholar 
and  left  school  with  a  very  fair  education  in 
the  ordinary  English  essentials.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  coal  business  after  leav- 
ing school  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion,  when,  in  company  with  other 
l)atriotic  young  men  whose  ardor  was  aroused 
by  the  call  to  arms,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  "A,"  Fourteenth  Regiment 
Connecticut  Volunteers.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  organized  he  was  made  commissary 
sergeant,  and  as  such  served  till  promoted  to 
a  lieutenantcy  of  Company  "C."  Immedi- 
ately after  taking  the  field  the  regiment  was 


ordered  into  active  service,  and  in  twi'Uty- 
three  days  after  leaving  Hartford  participa- 
ted in  the  terrible  Itattle  of  Antietam,  where 
it  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  regiment  during 
its  term  of  service  was  engaged  in  thirty- 
four  battles  and  skirmislies,  including  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh,  where  Lieutenant 
Knowlton  was  wounded  while  in  command 
of  the  color  company  in  the  famous  charge 
on  the  "Bliss  buildings."  He  remained  in 
the  field  hospital  for  eleven  days,  thence  to 
Baltimore,  and  later  was  sent  to  his  home  in 
Bridgeport.  In  January  following  he  again 
went  to  the  front,  but  on  account  of  his 
wound  he  was  unable  to  do  arduous  military 
duty,  and  in  March,  1864,  was  discharged 
for  disability.  His  military  service  was 
faithful  and  honorable,  his  standing  in  the 
regiment  excellent,  and  the  subsequent  com- 
mendation of  his  surviving  comrades  attests 
their  respect  for  his  record.  After  leaving 
the  army  ]Mr.  Knowlton  engaged  in  business 
in  Bridgeport.  In  1866  he,  with  Maj.  L. 
N.  jNIiddlebrook,  jiurchased  an  interest  in 
the  Jiridijcport  Standin-d  of  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Candee,  and  the  gentlemen  named  organ- 
ized a  company  under  the  laws  of  the  state, 
of  which  Mr.  Knowlton  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  business  manager.  The  com- 
pany prospered  during  Mr.  Knowlton's  con- 
nection with  it,  and  during  that  time  the  fine 
building  was  erected  which  it  now  owns  and 
occupies  on  the  corner  of  Fairfield  avenue 
and  Middle  street.  Mr.  Knowlton  was  a 
strong  Rejuiblicau,  and  during  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Sttdiiliird  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  politics.  The  pajier  was  thoroughly 
republican,  and  its  influence  was  great 
throughout  western  Connecticut.  For  a 
period  of  about  three  years,  during  his  con 
nection  with  the  Standard,  he  resided  in  the 
town  of  Stratford,  from  whence  he  was  sent 
to  the  Legislature  for  two  terms,  serving  the 
town  with  ability  and   winning  the  respect 
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and  eoiifidoiu'o  of  liis  follow  iiu'iiilicrs.      His 
uccjuaintaiiee  became  greatly  extomlod,  aiul 
he  formed  tbose  social  and  political  coiiuee- 
tions  wliioli  were  afterwards  so  pleasant  and 
valuable   to   bim.      lie   was   made  a  member 
of  tbe  Rej)iiblican   state  committee  for  bis 
district,  and  was  apjiointed  aide  011  tbe  staff 
of  Governor  Marsball  Jewell   witb  tbe  rank 
of    colonel.       Subsequently   returning   from 
Stratford  to  Bridgej)ort  be  resigned  bis  posi- 
tion   in    tbe    StauJurd  association   to  accept 
wbat   tben   jiromised   to   be   a  mucb    larger 
tield   of    business   enterprise   and   endeavor. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  large 
car  wheel  company  in  Jersey  City,  X.  .1..  in 
1873,  a  concern  which  at  that  time  was  very 
])rospcrous.      Tbe  sudden  death  of  the  bead 
of  tbe  concern,   together  with  "Black  Fri- 
day,"  disarranged    all    of    ]SIr.    Knowlton's 
))lans  and  necessitated  the  winding  up  of  tbe 
business.    At  this  time  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell 
was   placed   at   the   head   of  the   post  office 
department,  and  at  once  offered  Mr.  Knowl- 
ton    a    prominent   position   in   that  service. 
This  position  was  accepted,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  be  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk  of  tbe  department,  and 
then  acquired  that  knowledge  of  tbe  postal 
business,  and  method  in  the  management  of 
postal  affairs  which  subsequently  was  of  so 
great  lienefit  to  him.      In  tbe  fall  of  1875  be 
was    appointed    postmaster    at    Bridgeport, 
serving  until  November,  1889,  when  he  was 
removed  for  jiartisan  reasons  only,  bis  office 
being  in  admirable  condition,  and  tbe  heavy 
and  constantly  increasing  business  bandied 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  jiublic.     Mr. 
Knowlton  was  out  of  office  during  the  bal- 
ance  of  the   Cleveland  administration,   but 
busied    himself    in    many   lines   of  activity, 
keeping  in  touch  witb  the  prominent  men  of 
the  times  and   making  bim.self  useful  to  his 
l)arty.     After  the  election  of  President  Har- 
rison  he  was,    Ijy  general  consent,  jiromptly 
acconlcd   bis  former  ]>osition  as  postmaster 


at  Bridgejiort,    and   in   ."May,  1889,  resumed 
the    increased    and    still    more    complicated 
duty   with  the  same  energy,  good   manage- 
ment and  success  which  had   characterized 
his  previous  official  career.     Aside  from  his 
official  life  Mr.  Knowlton  has  been  j)romi- 
nent  and  useful  in  many  ways.      He  is  a  high 
Mason,  having  taken  all  of  tbe  degrees  to 
and  including  the  thirty-second  in  tbe  Scot- 
tish Rite,  and  in  all  of  tbe  best  work  of  the 
Masonic  order  he  has  part.      He  is  a  member 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club    of   Connecticut,    and   of   the    Seaside 
Club  of  Bridgeport.      In  the  regimental  or- 
ganization  of    tbe   Fourteenth    Connecticut 
Volunteers,  Mr.  Knowlton  has  been  elected 
secretary  for  twenty-seven  successive  years. 
At  the  death  of  tbe  late  able  and  popular 
MaJ.  Kinney  of  Hartford,   secretary  of  tbe 
Army  and  Navy  Club  of   Connecticut — an 
organization  composed  of  the  best    of    the 
survivors  of   the  Rebellion,   without  regard 
to  rank — Mr.    Knowlton    was    unanimously 
elected    to    the   vacant   secretaryship.       No 
more  substantial  recognition  of  his  ability 
and  standing,  and  no  more  thorough  endorse- 
ment could  have  been  given  him  by  bis  com- 
rades.   Mr.  Knowlton  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  has  been  assist- 
ant adjutant  general,  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administration,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  tbe  National  Encampment  of  1880. 
In  December,   1866,  he  married  Jennie  E. 
Faircbild  of   Newton,   Conn.,    from    which 
union   there  were  born   to  tbeni  two  sous, 
both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.      In  tbe  city 
where  the  greater  portion    of    bis   life  has 
been  passed,  Mr.  Knowlton  is  regarded  as  a 
genial  and  courteous  gentleman,  a  ]>romjit 
and  thorough  business  man  and  a  respected 
citizen.     As  a  politician  be  has  been  active 
and  prominent   in  every  great  jiolitical  can- 
vass since  he  became  a  voter,  and  has  been  an 
unswerving  Republican  from    the  first.      He 
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has  assisted  in  the  councils  of  bis  party  on 
all  occasions,  and  his  aid  has  been  important 
and  valuable.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
be  is  esteemed  for  the  social  graces  which 
make  his  hospitality  unusually  enjoyable, 
and  for  bis  high  character  and  record  in  all 
the  relations  of   jiublic  and  douiestic  life. 


HON.  JOHN  ALLEN. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "the  Republic 
is  opportunity."  Among  those  who  have  so 
used  their  opportunities  under  our  form  of 
government  as  to  become  ably  equipped  in 
business  and  pulilic  affairs,  and  whose 
patriotism  and  high  character  have  com- 
manded a  tribute  of  confidence  and  respect, 
may  be  mentioneil  Hon.  John  Allen,  of  Say- 
brook,  Conn.  lie  was  born  in  Meriden, 
February  G,  1815,  and  was  tlie  eldest  of 
four  chililren  of  Levi  Allen,  a  farmer  and 
prcmiincnt  citizen  of  tluvt  town.  His  mother's 
maiilen  name  was  Electa  Hall.  He  is  a 
lineal  tlescendant  of  Roger  Allen  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  English  settlers  of  New 
Haven,  a  contemporary  of  Re\'.  J(din  Daven- 
port, and  deacon  in  his  church.  His  grand- 
fathers, Archelaus  Allen  and  ^Varon  Hall, 
both  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  were  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  ami  soldiers  in  the  war 
that  achieved  our  national  independence  — 
the  former  enlisted  at  the  time  of  the  "Lex- 
ington alarm,"  and  served  under  Gen.  Put- 
nam—  the  latter  enlisted  May  20,  1777,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  in  Capt.  Stephen  Hall's 
company  of  Col.  Henian  Swift's  Seventh 
Regiment  "  Connecticut  Line,"  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  ^lay  15,  1780.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Germautown,  Braudywine, 
Monmouth  and  Stony  Point,  and  in  the 
camjtaign  under  Gen.  Washington  at  ^'allcy 
Forge.      After  receiving  a  good  pulilic  school 


and  academic  education,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  placed  by  his  parents  in  the  store 
of  Maj.  Elisha  A.  Cowles,  in  his  native 
town,  as  clerk,  where,  under  several  changes 
in  tlie  style  of  the  firm,  he  served  a  clerk- 
ship of  six  years,  from  the  ages  of  fourteen 
to  twenty.  Incidental  to  his  business  duties 
were  opportunities  for  attending  an  evening 
school  in  the  winter  months  for  advanced 
studies,  an  elocution  society,  and  a  lyceum, 
of  which  he  availed  himself.  In  March, 
1836,  he  removed  from  Meriden  to  New 
York  and  entered  the  emjiloy  of  Perkins, 
Hopkins  &  White,  then  extensively  engaged 
in  the  dry-goods  jobbing  trade  at  wholesale 
with  the  merchants  of  the  Southern  states. 
He  remained  with  that  firm  in  confidential 
relations  through  a  period  of  unusual  in- 
stability and  difiiculty  in  the  mercantile 
affairs  of  the  country,  during  which  time, 
by  active  j)articipation  in  the  business,  he 
gained  valuable  experience  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  his  future  )prosperity.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  that  firm  in  1842,  and  the 
reorganization  of  Perkins  &  Hoj)kins,  he 
became  interested  as  a  jiartucr,  and  ujjon  a 
subsequent  reorganization  under  the  name  of 
Hopkins,  Allen  &  Co..  he  came  jironiincntly 
before  the  jiublic  in  its  cnterjirising  and 
successful  administration.  His  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  South  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  their  views  and  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  growing  antagonism  between  free  and 
slave  labor,  and  the  existing  confiict  of  prin- 
ciples, which  foreshadowed  serious  difficulty 
to  the  country,  he  resolved  to  Avithdraw 
from  the  mercantile  business  (then  conducted 
largely  upon  a  credit),  which  he  did  as  an 
active  partner  in  1855,  and  in  the  year  f(d- 
lowing  he  established  a  residence  in  the  town 
of  old  Saybrook,  Middlesex  county.  Conn., 
where  his  family  now  resides.  When  the 
secession  movement  rijiened  into  rebellion 
aajaiust  the  authoritv  of   the   (tii\  ernuu'ut    of 
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tlie  I'liitod  States,  lie  jjavc  tlio  ualioiial 
eausc  his  earnest  su|iii()rt.  In  Se|itenil)er, 
1862,  lie  )iaiil  a  jnivate  lionnty  of  til'tv  dol- 
lars eaeh  to  the  several  persons  enlisting 
from  the  town  of  his  resideiu'e  in  Company 
B,  Twenty-foiirtli  KeL;-iinent,  Connecticut 
Volnnteers,  under  the  call  of  the  President 
for  troops;  and  in  ISijH  he  received  an  un- 
sought nomination  to  represent  the  nine- 
teenth senatorial  district  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  was  elected.  He  was  re-electeil  in  ISG4. 
In  lioth  years  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
joint  standing  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  finance,  whose  labors  were  of 
the  highest  importance  in  that  critical  period 
of  public  affairs,  when  the  state  was  raising 
money  for  the  war.  The  financial  measures 
recommended  l)y  that  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  not  only  enabled  Con- 
necticut to  creditably  place  her  full  quota  of 
men  in  the  field,  but  estal>lislKMl  a  jiolicy  in 
the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  most  favoral)le 
to  the  public  interest,  and  which  has  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  amount  the  state  deV)t. 
The  present  eipiitable  method  of  taxing  rail- 
road jiroperty,  on  tlie  basis  of  what  it  will 
sell  for,  liy  which  the  market  value  of  its 
stock  and  bonds  is  made  the  measure  of 
value  for  the  pupose  of  taxation,  was  sug- 
gested bv  him.  On  the  17th  day  of  June, 
1864,  Mr.  Allen  introduced  into  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  the  first  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  (see  journal  of  the  Sen- 
ate, pages  273  and  274j.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Connecticut  to  meet  a  con- 
vention of  loyal  Southerners  at  Philadeljihia 
on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  18G6,  called 
to  give  expression  to  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
people  in  su])port  of  Congress  against  the 
defection  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was 
]ir"miiieiit  in  the  movement  that  arrested 
the  "peace  fiag"  heresy  at  Saybrook,  or  the 
raising  of  any  fiag  not  representing  all  the 
states  of    the   I'nion.      He   was   one   of    the 


fellows  of  the  cor])()ration  of  Yale  College 
while  he  was  a  senator  in  the  vears  afore- 
said, the  law  then  ln'iug  that  (he  six  senior 
senators  were  members  ex-otticio  of  that  cor- 
]ioration.  In  the  Hayes  ]iresidential  cam- 
jiaign  of  1876,  ]\lr.  ^Vllen  was  a  Ke])ublican 
]>residential  elector  in  this  state.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Peoria,  Pekin 
&  Jacksonville  Railroad  Company,  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  which  ](osition  he  held  in 
active  administration  of  the  property  for 
twelve  years,  completing  in  1869  the  exten- 
sion of  its  road  from  Virginia  to  Jackson- 
ville. In  18111  the  road  began  to  be  o])er- 
ated  as  a  part  of  the  Atchison,  To]>eka  and 
Santa  Fe  system,  and  of  its  main  line 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Allen  Manvel 
being  president  of  the  corporation.  In  1883 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Senate  from  the  twenty-first  district  — 
formerly  the  iiiiieteeiith  —  and  served  duriiit; 
the  sessions  of  1884  and  188.5  as  chairinau 
of  the  joint  standing  committee  on  railroads. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  public  services  at  the 
inauguration  of  Warner's  statue  of  William 
A.  Buckingham  in  the  battle-flag  vestibule 
of  the  ca]ntol,  and  he  covered  back  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state  8259.99  out  of  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  appro]iriated  bv  tlie 
General  Assembly  for  the  statue  ceremonies. 
For  manv  vears  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  public  library  in  Old  Saybrook  and  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  revision  committee  that  framed  its 
])resent  constitution  and  by-laws.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  jiublic  exercises,  held  uii<ler  the 
auspices  of  the  ladies  of  Old  Saybrook,  on 
the  27th  ihiy  of  November,  1885,  that  cele- 
brated the  two  hunilred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  settlement  of  Saybrook  by 
Ensjlisli  colonists.  In  matters  of  church 
government  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  in 
theology  a  Unitarian,  in  politics  a  l'{e])ubli- 
ran.      On  the  Kith   ila\'   of  Xovciriber.  1847, 
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he  married  Mary  Ann  Pliclps,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Kite  Hon.  Elisha  Phcl]i.s  and  Lucy 
(Smith)  Phelps,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  They 
have  two  sons,  John  II.  and  William  Ilall, 
both  unmarried;  and  four  daughters,  Lucy 
Phelps,  the  elde.st,  who  married  Charles  Les- 
lie Morgan,  of  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  and  Xcw 
York;  Jennett,  who  married  Hon.  William 
Ilamersley,  of  Hartford;  Mary  Constance, 
who  married  Benjamin  Knower,  of  Scar- 
borough-on-the-IIudsiin,  and  New  York; 
and  Grace  Electa,  the  youngest,  who  is 
wedded  to  her  parents — their  ]iri<le  and  joy. 


HON.  JOHN  IIAKKIS  LEEDS. 

Joiix  Harris  Leeds,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  business  man  of  New  Haven,  for  many 
years  past  a  managing  director  of  the  Stam- 
ford Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  at 
Darien,  Fairtield  county.  Conn.,  March  4, 
1836.  Centuries  ago  the  family  of  which 
he  is  a  distinguished  representative  in  the 
present  generation,  was  one  of  wealth  and 
importance  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  England, 
whence,  in  KiSO,  three  of  its  members, 
brothers,  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at 
New  London,  Conn.  One  of  these  settled 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  being  among  the  first 
to  establish  a  homestead  at  that  place;  and 
from  liim  in  the  fifth  generation  was 
descended  Josejdi  II.  Leeds,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Joseph  II.  Leeds 
was  born  at  Darien  in  1800,  and  died  there 
in  1872.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  a 
man  of  liigh  intelligence  and  ])ure  life,  and 
widely  noted  for  his  tine  physi<jue  and 
manly  qualities.  He  married  31  aria  E. 
Weed,  daughter  of  John  Wet-d,  of  Darien, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  eldest 
sou,  John  Harris  Leeds,  was  brought  uj)  in 
tlie  village  of  Darien,  and  obtained  his 
early  cducalidu  in  tlie  b>cal  common  schools. 


working  at  times  on  the  farm,  as  was  the 
universal  custom.  He  inherited  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  character- 
ized his  race,  and  might  have  continued  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors  had 
not  a  circumstance  determined  his  career  in 
another  direction.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  "it  was  not  an  accident  that  determined 
the  course  of  his  life,  but  the  prevention 
of  an  accident."  The  facts  are  sutliciently 
interesting  to  merit  a  ])lace  in  any  acc(uint  of 
his  life,  however  brief,  and  they  are  given 
here  as  an  evidence  of  the  intelligence,  readi- 
ness of  resource  and  personal  courage  which, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  were  already  among 
his  ]irominent  characteristics.  On  Juno  24, 
184'J,  towards  the  close  of  day,  young  Leeds, 
w'ho  was  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
haj)jiened  to  be  at  a  cross-road  half  way 
between  Darien  and  Stamford,  on  the  line 
of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad. 
This  railroad  had  been  in  operation  only  a 
few  months  at  that  time,  and  liad  but  one 
track.  To  the  farmer's  boy  the  movements 
of  the  trains  were  altsorbingly  interesting, 
and  he  watched  their  j)assage  to  and  fro  with 
keen  delight.  Wlule  standing  at  the  point 
named  he  heard,  to  his  surprise,  a  train 
coming  from  the  east.  Knowing  that  one 
was  then  approaching  from  the  west  and  was 
already  near,  although  it  was  hidden  from 
view  by  a  deep  cut  and  a  sharp  curve,  he 
foresaw  in  an  instant  that  a  collision  was  in- 
evitable unless  something  could  be  done  in  a 
moTnent  or  two  to  jirevent  it.  Ilis  mind 
operated  with  such  rajiidity  tliat  a  second 
or  two  after  he  realized  the  horror  of  the 
situation  he  was  on  the  track  in  front  of  the 
west-bound  train  wildly  gesticulating  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  attention  of  the  engineer, 
nor  did  he  leave  the  track  until  the  train  was 
so  close  ujiini  him  that  he  barelj"  escaped 
with  his  life.  As  he  sprang  aside,  the  en- 
gineer's eye  upon  him,  he  shouted  at  the  to]) 
of    his   voice:      "Another    train    is   coming 
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this  \v:iy."'  I  lis  |nTsislcnc<'  ;iimI  liraxcrv  in 
sticl^iiiLj  to  till'  t^M(•l^  liacl  I'orccil  tlic  ciin'iiici'r 
to  |iiit  liiiiisoif  in  :i  position  I'or  imniciliate 
action,  anil  roiiiinatcly  licariiiL;'  tlic  lioy's 
words  ln'  instantly  rcxci'scd  his  engine, 
wliistliMl  ••down  lirakcs "  and  then  blew  a 
shrill  alarm.  Thi'  cnninccr  of  the  ap|iroach- 
ing  train  ]iroved  to  lie  on  the  alert,  and 
heaving  the  alarm,  althongh  imt  yi't  in  sight 
of  the  danger,  promiilly  aeted  upon  it.  IJotli 
trains  were  under  great  s]ieed  and  their  pro- 
gress was  arrested  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  limited  power  of  the  hrakes  then  in  use. 
When  they  were  stojiiied,  liut  a  lew  feet 
intervened  between  the  engines.  That  a 
dire  calamity  had  been  .-ui  iteil  seemed  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  and  the  more  than  five 
hundred  passengci's —  men,  women  and  chil- 
di-en  —  who  crowdi'd  the  trains  were  enthusi- 
astic ill  their  grateful  e.\|iressions  of  praise 
of  the  intelligence  and  heroism  of  their 
little  savior.  Taking  official  action  in  the 
matter,  the  directors  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany voted  the  boy  a  free  jiass  for  life,  ami 
also  presented  him  with  a  silver  g<dilet  lieai-- 
ing  the  following  inscription: 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS 

OF   THE 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD  CO., 

TO 

JOHN  H.  LEEDS. 

"Ju.it  a.i  lite  twifj  ishrnt  the  trrf'a  iiirliliril.^' 

Accompanying  this  gift  was  a  letter,  of 
w^hich  the  following  is  a  cojiy: 

Stamfoed,  Coxn.,  Angust  15,  184',). 
Mv  Dear  Youn(;  Frikxd: 

The  jiresident  and  directors  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Hailroad  Company, 
by  a  unanimous  resolution,  have  assigned  to 
me  the  jileasing  task  of  iirescnting  to  yon 
the  accompanying  cuji,  as  a  slight  testi- 
monial of  their  approbation  of  your  manly 
conduct  in  ]ircventing  a  c(dlision  of  their 
trains. 

^lay  the  impulse  which  prompted  yon  then 
uj.ioinue  to  animate  you,  cheered  with  the 


lileasant  recollection  ol  liaxing  done  unto 
others  as  yon  would  they  should  do  unto 
you.  ^'our  friend, 

(Signed.)  II.  .).  Sankord, 

Director. 
To  Master  John  II.   Leeds. 

The  lad's  reply  to  this  (^]iistle  was  modest 
and  manly  in  tone  and  a  model  of  composi- 
tion.     It  ran  as  follows: 

^Ir.  II.  J.  Saxkord: 

Sir: — 1  acknowle<lge  with  feelings  ol' 
gratitude  and  pleasure  the  receii)t  of  the 
very  handsome  iircsent  from  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Kailroad  Conqiany  through 
your  hands,  but  beg  to  disclaim  any  merit  for 
an  act  which  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
jiroinjited  and  duty  urged  me  to  <lo. 

Probably  the  lives  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  were  saved  through  my  humble  en- 
deavors, and  the  consciousness  of  that  is  a 
sufficient  reward. 

Yours  very  i-espectfidly, 

.lollN    I  I  ARRIS  Lki.;i)s. 

As  may  be  imagineil  tin'  officers  of  this 
corporation  did  not  forget  the  little  hero, 
and  when,  three  years  later,  he  sought  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  profession  of  mechan- 
ical and  constructing  engineer  they  gladly 
made  a  place  for  him  in  their  shojjs  at  New 
Haven.  He  ajiplied  liimsel  f  to  his  new  work 
with  great  diligence,  jiassing  through  all  the 
grades  from  that  of  apprentice  to  engineer, 
and  for  a  brief  jjcriod  ran  an  engine  on  the 
road.  (Quitting  the  employment  of  the  rail- 
road ccjmpany  in  1860,  he  took  the  resjion 
sible  position  of  sujierintendent  of  the  works 
of  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company, 
becomina:  also  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  corporation,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  dye- 
ing extracts  in  the  Ignited  States.  Mr. 
Leeds  bad  special  supervision  of  the  mineral 
branch  of  the  corporation's  business,  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  of  the  sulpliate 
of  baryta  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Stam- 
ford   Manufacturing    Company,    Mr.    Leeds 
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has  bt'un  at  tiines  an  iiiiU'l'atit;:ilik'  traveller. 
During  his  several  trips  abroad  he  has 
visited  every  eountry  in  Europe  and  also 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Northern  Egypt,  nearly 
every  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  celerity  of  his  movements  maj-  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  1884  and  1885, 
alone  he  com])assed  eighty  thousand  miles 
by  steamshij),  railroad,  canal,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
his  jirogress  has  been  attended  by  great 
danger  and  not  infrequently  by  severe  hard- 
ships, but  his  j)owerful  ])hysique  and  vigor- 
ous health  have  invariably  carried  liim 
through  safely.  There  are  few  men  not 
])rofessional  travellers  who  can  parallel  his 
experience.  But  while  he  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  the  way  of  foreign  journeyings 
he  has  not  been  neglectful  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  —  apart  from  those  of  business.  In 
1863  and  1864  he  served  as  an  alderman  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  the 
member  of  the  board  selected  to  fill  the 
po.sition  of  assistant  judge  of  the  city  court. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  the  city  director  of 
the  Derby  Railroad,  and  during  his  two 
years  of  service  pushed  its  construction  to 
completion.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  liecoming  president 
of  the  board  served  in  that  caj>acity  fifteen 
years.  To  his  intelligent  direction  and  wise 
and  progressive  views,  both  the  fire  de])art- 
ment  and  the  i)e()ple  of  New  Haven  are  in- 
debted for  many  progressive  improvements 
and  for  the  sj)lendid  efficiency  of  the  ajjjia- 
ratus  and  aj)jiliances  in  use.  Although  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  this  dejiartmcnt,  he 
retains  the  warmest  interest  in  its  affairs 
and  the  esteem  of  its  members  of  all 
grades.  In  1879  and  1880  Mr.  Leeds  ably 
represented  the  city  of  New  Haven  in 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    railroad    committee    and    also 


as  a  member  of  the  committee  charged 
with  the  su])ervision  of  the  construction  of 
the  dome  of  the  state  house.  On  both  of 
these  committees  his  special'knowledge  as  a 
constructing  engineer  jiroved  of  the  highest 
value.  From  1879  to  1885  he  filled  the  re- 
s])onsible  post  of  director  of  the  state 
j>rison,  and  at  other  periods  served  as  i)resi- 
dent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  steajn 
engines  and  Ijoilcrs,  chairman  of  the  fire 
and  water  departments  of  the  city  and  com- 
missioner in  making  contracts  for  water 
supjily.  In  every  one  of  these  positions  he 
has  worked  with  a  single  eye  to  the  jiublic 
good,  and  his  labors  in  almost  every  case 
have  been  rendcreil  gratuitously,  the  offices 
he  has  chosen  to  accept  being  those  to  which 
uo  salary  is  attached,  although  the  duties 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  Mr.  Leeds 
has  received  a  number  of  valuable  testi- 
monials from  his  fellow-citizens  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  wluile-souled  devotion  to  their 
interests,  and  these  he  treasures  as  above 
])rice.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  a  managing 
director  of  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Yale  National 
Bank  of  New  Haven,  of  the  New  Haven 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  New  Ha\en 
Water  Company,  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  director  and  jiresidcnt  of  the 
board  of  the  New  Haven  free  j>ublic  library. 
Vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  active  and 
willing,  he  is  a  stupendous  worker,  ca))able 
of  intense  a]i]ilication  and  prolonged  exer- 
tion, and  more  inclined  to  devote  even  his 
leisure  to  works  of  moment  and  liappiness 
than  to  emjiloy  it  in  lighter  tasks.  Earnest 
and  full  of  work  at  all  times  though  he  be, 
there  is  a  genuine  kindliness  underlying  his 
grave  exterior,  which  his  friends  know  and 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  feel.  While  making 
no  pretensions  to  state  craft  or  philanthropy, 
he  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  Ijoth  direc- 
tions. Hehasa  wi<leac(piaintance  with  public 
men,  is  thorougldy   in  touch  with   the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  ago,  ami  in  the  splicres  of  busi- 
ness life,  ofBeial  iluty  and  the  family  circle  is 
both  esteemed  and  honored.  Tie  was  mar- 
ried on  January  27,  18.58,  t"  .Miss  Frances 
A.  nine,  daughter  of  Abner  I  line,  of  ^lil- 
ford.  Conn.  Mr.  Leeds  has  lived  in  New 
Ilaven,  Conn.,  since  1853,  and.  Providence 
permitting,  will  continue  tn  live  iIkti'  the 
rest  of  his  life. 


COL.   WILLIAM    H.   STEVENSON. 

William  H.  Stevexsos,  a  jironiinent  and 
]>oiiular  citizen  of  Bridgeport,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Housatonic  Rail- 
road Company,  and  actively  identified  with 
various  leading  business  and  society  interests 
in  Connecticut  and  neighboring  states,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April 
29,  1847.  The  surname  Stevenson,  which  is 
of  English  origin,  has  been  borne  during  the 
last  century  by  a  nuniljer  of  Americans  who 
have  risen  to  distinction.  Among  these  mav 
be  mentioned  the  statesman,  Andrew  Steven- 
son: the  ethnologist,  James  Stevenson;  Hon. 
John  White  Stevenson,  who  held  successively 
the  high  offices  of  governor  of  Virginia  and 
Senator  of  the  United  States:  ^laj.-Gen. 
John  D.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  who  won 
renown  as  a  loyal  commander  of  Union 
troojjs;  and  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  G.  Steven- 
.son,  of  Massachusetts,  who  fell  gallantly 
leading  the  first  <livisi(iii  of  the  Niiilli  Army 
Corps  in  the  Ijloody  battle  of  Spottsylvania. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of 
William  Gorham  and  Lucv  T.  Stevenson,  of 
Bridgeport.  He  was  eilucated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  it  being  the  intention 
of  his  parents  to  have  him  complete  his 
studies  at  Yale  College,  he  received  an  aca- 
demic training.  The  stirring  events  of  the 
period  of  his  youth  and  tlie  iiitliieiice  which 
the    Civil    War   exerted    upon    almost    every 


phm  formeil  during  its  progress,  caused  a 
departure  from  this  jjurpose  and  a  business 
career  being  decided  upon,  the  lad  entered 
Eastman's  National  Business  College,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  a 
full  course  and  was  graduated,  in  1864,  with 
the  degree  of  blaster  of  Accounts.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad 
Company,  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  winning  the  golden  opinion  of 
liis  sujieriors  by  the  tidelitv  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  duties. 
In  1872  he  was  a]ipointed  special  agent  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Ilaven  Railroad, 
a  most  responsible  jiosition  for  so  young  a 
man,  but  one  in  wliich  he  al)ly  met  all  the 
requirements.  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
paymaster  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  aj)j)oiiited  superintendent  of  the 
Shore  Line  Road,  one  of  the  leased  lines  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company.  In  this  latter  position 
he  found  scoj)e  for  the  exercise  of  his  execu- 
tive and  administrative  abilities,  and  within 
a  brief  jieriod  had  l)rought  the  road  to  aTeiy 
high  state  of  efficiency,  l)esides  greatly  in- 
creasing its  popularity  with  the  puljlie  and 
materially  augmenting  its  jirotits.  In  1882 
he  resigned  this  position  to  take  the  sujierin- 
tendeney  of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Ilaxcii  it  Hartford  road. 
His  management  of  this  important  charge 
was  marked  bv  the  same  degree  of  thorough- 
ness and  conscientious  devotion  to  dutv 
which  had  distinguished  his  whole  ])revious 
career  as  as  a  railroad  man  and  won  him  a 
wide  reputation  in  railroad  circles.  In  1887 
he  was  called  to  his  ]iresent  j)Osition  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Housa- 
tonic Railroad  Company  with  headquarters 
at  Bridgeport.  This  ]>ost  is  one  calling  for 
a  broad  comprehension  of  railroad  affairs, 
excellent  jiowers  of  judgment  and  untiring 
]iersonal    a)i]ilic'atiou.      In   all    these    particu- 
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lars  Col.  Stevenson  ha.^  proved  himself  an 
official  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  Bred 
to  the  business,  so  to  s]>oak.  he  is  practically 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  railroad  man- 
agement, and  thus  possesses  that  mastery  of 
it  whicli  is  probably  never  acipiired  excej)! 
under  such  circumstances.  No  man  could 
more  fully  realize  his  responsibility  both  to 
the  corporation  he  serves  and  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
task  he  devotes  every  moment  during  busi- 
ness hours.  He  seems  to  have  the  instinct 
for  railroad  management,  and  being  still  a 
young  man  and  in  the  possession  of  vigorous 
health  he  is  able  as  well  as  willing  to  labor 
untiringly  to  guard  the  interests  confided  to 
him  and  to  develop  their  capabilities  to  the 
utmost  extent.  No  better  evidence  of  his 
standing  among  railroad  men  can  be  pre- 
sented than  the  fact  that  in  1885  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Superintendents.  A  keen  busi- 
ness man,  his  services  have  been  widely  in 
demand  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
corporate  interests,  and  he  has  been  elected 
a  director  in  several  companies.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  New  York  &  New 
England  Railroad  Comjtany  and  the  Railway 
Telegraj)h  Company.  In  addition,  he  is 
also  a  director  and  })resident  of  the  New 
Haven  &  Derby  Railroad,  and  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Shepang,  Liteh- 
tield  &  Northern  and  a  director  of  the  Dan- 
bury  &  Norwalk  Railroad.  Feeling  the 
need  of  a  thorough  ai-quaintance  with  legal 
forms  and  methods  of  jiroeedure,  Col. 
Stevenson  devoted  a  share  of  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  law,  and,  in  1878,  he  was,  after 
due  examination,  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Fairtield  county  bar.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  upon  the  staff  of  Gov.  Thomas  M. 
Waller,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  famous  veteran 
battalion  known  as  the  "Old  Guard,"  of  the 


city  of  New  York.  Col.  Stevenson  became 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  quite  early  in  life,  and  in  1884,  hav- 
ing passed  throngli  all  the  intermediate 
grades,  was  lionored  by  l)eing  elected  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut — one  of  the  most  important 
jurisdictions  in  the  order.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  in  this  office  he  was  elected  by  the 
grand  lodge  its  representative  in  the  sover- 
eign grand  lodge  of  the  order.  Col.  Steven- 
son is  also  a  member  of  the  military  branch  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  known  as  the  "Patriarchs 
Militant,"  and  in  188(5  was  commissioned 
general  aide,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  upon 
the  staff  of  Lieut. -Gen.  John  C.  Under- 
wood, commander  of  this  liody.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  in  1885  was  chosen  "Exalted  Ruler"  of 
the  Bridgeport  Lodge.  He  is  also  prominent 
in  the  Masonic  order.  In  the  business, 
political  and  social  life  of  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port, Col.  Stevenson  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  for  many  years.  He  has  a  marked 
affection  for  the  city  of  his  birth  and  is  one 
of  the  most  active  in  every  movement  tend- 
ing to  its  advantage.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Trade,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  and 
is  likewise  connectetl  with  several  other  local 
institutions  of  more  or  less  importance.  In 
state  and  national  affairs  he  votes  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  his  influence  in  poli- 
tics is  of  very  great  importance.  If  he 
cared  to  enter  ui)on  a  jiolitical  career  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  might  have  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  voters  of  the  state; 
but  he  has  j)ersistently  declined  every  ad- 
vance made  to  him  in  the  way  of  nomination 
for  public  position.  Notwithstanding  his 
known  wishes  in  this  resjiect,  the  leaders  of 
his  party  recently  desired  to  place  him 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
the  state,  and  only  his  active  personal  inter- 
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IVreiK'O  prc'M'iitiMl  tliciii  iVnni  doiiii^  so.  As 
agreeable  in  smial  life  as  he  is  earnest  and 
diligent  in  business,  he  is  a  |irinic  favorite 
not  only  in  Hridgeiiort  but  in  many  otber 
jiarts  of  the  state.  He  was  married  in  18(J0 
to  ^Nliss  ^Nlary  II.,  daughter  of  William  J. 
and  ^lary  II.  Sbelton,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
His  family  consists  of  five  interesting  chil- 
dren, viz.,  William  Shelton.  Henry  Cedars- 
well,  Louie  Shelton,  Mary  Bell  and  Eliot 
Gorbam. 


HON.   I.   LUTHER    SPENCER. 

I.  Luther  Spexcer,  a  leading  business 
man  and  financier  of  Snffield,  late  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
necticut and  also  of  the  State  Senate,  ami 
au  active  factor  in  i)olitical  affairs  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  born  in 
the  town  named  on  May  3,  1833.  His  father, 
Ilezekiab  Spencer,  of  Suffield,  who  died  in 
1873,  aged  seventy-eight,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer fur  dealers  of  America,  and  wa.s  for 
some  time  engaged  in  buying  furs,  indi- 
rectly, for  John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York. 
He  became  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of 
furs  in  the  country.  Prominent  also  in 
politics,  he  held  several  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  Connecticut,  was  the  represen- 
tative of  his  town  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  several  terms,  and  in  1840  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Harrison  ticket,  re- 
ceiving as  such  over  six  thousand  votes  in 
excess  of  his  opponent.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  educated  at  the  Connecticut  Lit- 
erary Institute  at  Snffield,  one  of  the  ])rinci- 
pal  high  schools  in  tlie  state.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  the  fur 
business  as  buyer  for  his  father,  who  was 
then  doing  a  large  foreign  '  trade.  At  a 
later  jieriod  he  was  for  many  years  an  oper- 
ator in  tobacco,  one  of  the  greatest  stajdes 


ol'  the  Connecticut  valli^y,  dealing  largely  in 
it.  Imtli  in  Connecticut  and  New  Vork.  In 
1S()3,  when  Congress  i)assed  the  National 
Banking  Act,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  es- 
tablishing the  First  National  Bank  of  Sul- 
field,  of  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
directors.  Early  in  1877  he  was  elected 
president  of  this  institution  (which  jiosition 
he  now  holds),  and  three  years  later  he  rtliii- 
quished  his  interest  in  his  extensive  tobacco 
business  to  his  .son,  Charles  L.  Spencer,  and 
devoted  his  attention  j)rincijpally  to  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  his  farms  and  occasion- 
ally speculation.  Mr.  Spencer  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  i)arty  at  the  time 
of  its  formation  and  rapi<liv  rose  to  ])ronii- 
nence  in  political  affairs.  In  1S(;:J  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  native  town  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  1878  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  then  second  senatorial  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate,  receiving  the  larg- 
est majority  given  to  any  candidate  for  this 
office  on  either  side  in  fifteen  years.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  the  close  of 
1880,  serving  on  several  important  commit- 
tees and  being  chairman  of  that  on  insur- 
ance. Although  indis])osed  to  contend  for 
further  electoral  honors  he  continued  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  i>arty,  and 
was  unremitting  in  his  zeal  in  furthering  its 
interests.  In  1884  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  received 
the  largest  vote  polled.  In  1888  he  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  took  his  seat  in  that 
body  with  strong  predilections  in  favor  of 
Harrison,  for  whom  he  cast  his  vote.  Ex- 
cept at  the  time  when  it  looked  as  if  some 
new  name  must  be  brought  out,  he  led  off 
repeateiUy  in  the  convention  for  McKinley 
of  Ohio,  and  received  the  approval  of  Re- 
publicans at  home  and  abroad.  3Ir.  Spencer 
has  always  taken  a  cordial  interest  in  edu- 
cational work  and  has  done  much  to  aid  it. 
He   served   with   zeal   and    fidolitv  for   nianv 
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years  as  a  inciiilicr  nl'  tlu'  Inianl  of  ti'iistees 
iif  tlie  C  imiu'cliciit  Literary  Institute — his 
Ahiiii  Miitrr — and  as  eliainnan  of  the  finance 
eonimittee  of  that  institution  was  instru- 
uiental  in  hroailenino-  and  strengthening  its 
effect iveness  and  making  it  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  tlic  state.  In  business  and  ])ol- 
itics  lie  is  noted  for  his  untiring  energy  and 
sound  judgment.  He  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  ]iublic  affairs  and  a  wide  ac- 
([uaiutani'c  with  |iulplic  men,  and  is  regarded 
throughout  the  state  as  well  as  in  his  district 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  pul)lie  opinion. 


EDWARD    M.   KEED,   A.   M. 

Edward  MoRDErAi  Kked,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  of 
New  Haven,  actively  connected  with  railroad 
operations  for  nearly  half  a  century,  filling 
during  that  period  a  numl)er  of  highly 
res]ionsible  positions,  and  from  187-4  till  his 
death  Feby.  13,  1892,  vice-])resident  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company,  was  born  Nov.  17,  1821, 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  wliere 
his  family  have  resided  for  several  genera- 
tions. His  parents,  who  were  people  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  gave  him  the  best 
education  obtainalile  in  the  locality,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  well  advanced 
in  the  English  branches,  and  being  a  bright 
youth  was  able  to  use  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed to  advantage.  When  but  a  mere  boy 
in  years  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  found  great  pleasure  in  study- 
ing out  file  secrets  of  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinery, and  in  a  smaH  way  became  quite 
expert  in  this  direction.  It  being  evident 
that  he  had  a  marked  jpredilection  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  he  was  encouraged  to  learn 
the    trade    of    uiachinist.  and    up<ui    leaviiii;- 


school  was  apprenticed  to  a  ciunjietent  jier- 
son  conducting  that  trade  in  the  city  <.if  Lan- 
caster. Having  served  his  time,  he  worked 
a  vear  or  so  with  his  instructor,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  became  foreman  for 
Messrs.  Boon  and  Cockley,  a  well-known 
tirm  of  i7iachinists,  whose  establishment  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  Lancaster.  In  the  early 
part  of  1843  he  began  his  long  experience  in 
railroading  as  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Baltimore  tfc  Ohio  Railroad.  After  three 
years  of  this  service  he  relin(]uishe<l  it  to 
accept  the  ]>osition  of  master  of  machinery 
in  the  Port  Richmond  shops  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad,  at  Philadeljihia. 
Bef<ire  he  had  held  this  place  a  year  he  was 
called  to  Cuba  and  ]ilaceil  in  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  Havana  &  (iuines  railroad. 
Here  he  had  a  large  force  of  men  under  liis 
control,  and  his  duties  were  of  the  most 
responsible  nature,  involving  not  only  a 
profound  knowledge  of  machinerv,  but  also 
the  ability  to  superintend  extensive  en- 
gineering o])erations  and  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  an  executive  officer.  Having 
accomplished  the  task  which  he  had  been 
called  to  perform,  he  returned  to  the  L'nited 
States  early  in  1848  and  was  at  ouee  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Hartford  & 
New  Haven  Railway  Company.  In  1854 
he  was  made  sn])erintendei)t  of  the  road  and 
remained  in  that  jiosition  until  1S72,  when, 
upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Hartford  & 
New  Haven  Company  with  the  New  York 
Railway  Comjiany,  he  was  chosen  general 
superintendent  of  the  united  roads.  In 
1874,  after  an  able  and  brilliant  service  of 
uj)wards  of  twenty-one  years  as  sujierinten- 
dent,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
office  of  vice-|)residcnt  and  became  the  practi- 
cal head  of  the  company.  Mr.  Reed  was 
one  of  the  most  thorough  ami  accomplished 
engineers  in  the  state.  Few  men  engaged  in 
railroa<ling  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  com- 
[)lete    and    \aried    training   i'or   its    manifold 
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Mini  rc>|Miiisiliir  ilulio.  nwd  fewer  still  lunc 
liMil  ail  e\]ierieiu-e  of  eijual  leiiu'tli.  Tii  his 
earnest,  jiidieinus  and  Imig  eontinueil  etVorts 
the  State  of  Connect  iciit  is  indelited  to  a 
most  consideralile  extent  for  the  iiresent 
execlleiiee  of  its  railroad  facilities  and  like- 
wise, in  large  degree,  for  tlie  prosperity  of 
its  general  manufacturing  interests,  so 
greatly  enhanced  there!)}'.  In  appropriate 
recognition  of  his  jinlilic  services  and 
scientific  altainiiients  Yale  University  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  IHS."),  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  director  of  the  Yale 
College  Observatory.  In  the  social  as  well 
as  the  industrial  life  of  the  slate  3Ir.  Reed  was 
widely  known  and  esteemed.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  without  special  personal 
effort,  insensibly  exert  a  benign  inHiieuce 
in  both  jiublic  and  private  affairs.  His 
advance  to  his  distinguished  rank  in  the  busi- 
ness world  was  l)y  steady  strides  and  in  the 
])resence  of  the  most  active  coin])etition  and 
rivalry;  yet  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  his 
])rogress  was  manly  and  honorable  to  the 
last  degree,  and  was  due  to  merit  alone. 


HON.   SAMTEL   MERWIN. 

Samuel  Mkrwin,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
New  Haven,  who  has  held  many  important 
public  positions,  including  those  of  senator, 
a<ljutaut-general  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut,  was  born  at  Brooktield,  Fair- 
field county,  in  that  state,  on  August  31, 
1831.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Samuel  E. 
Merwin,  a  higlily  respected  inerchant  of 
New  Haven,  who  died  in  that  city  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886;  his  mother  a  month  later. 
Brought  up  in  his  native  village  he  received 
his  earl)'  education  at  tlu'  district  schools, 
after  leaving  which  he  spent  a  y<:ii-  in  at- 
ten<lance  at  an  excellent   granmiar  school    in 


tlu'  ail  joining  town  of  Ni'Utown.  When  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  removed  with 
iiis  father  to  New  Havi'ii.  and  here  also  he 
had  the  advantage  of  a  year's  instruction  at 
one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  city  at  that 
titne.  With  a  good  English  eduealion  and 
a  well-trained  mind  he  entered  ujioii  iiis  com- 
mercial career  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  owned 
and  conducted  by  his  father  at  New  Haven. 
On  bi'coming  of  age  he  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  the  tirni  then  taking  the  style  of 
S.  E.  Merwin  tt  Son.  For  many  years  this 
hou.se  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
business  community  of  New  Haven,  draw  ing 
its  jiatronage  not  only  from  the  city,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  from  many  of  the  neighlioring 
states.  Quite  early  in  his  manhood  INIr. 
Merwin  became  interested  in  military  affairs, 
and  joining  the  local  organization  known  as 
the  New  Haven  Grays  ro.se  to  be  its  chief 
officer,  and  was  in  command  of  it  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  this 
corps  was  not  called  n]ion  to  do  duty  at  tlie 
front,  it  volunteered  to  go  to  po.sts  of  e.x- 
treme  danger  on  several  occasions,  notably 
during  the  Gettysburgh  campaign,  when  it 
desired  to  enter  active  service:  and  again 
during  the  New  York  draft  riots,  when  for 
thirty  days  it  remained  under  arms,  hourly 
expecting  to  be  ordered  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. Before  the  war  closed  Capt.  Mer- 
win earned  his  promotion  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  and  with  this  corps  he 
discharged  many  duties  absolutely  re(|uired 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  among  tluin 
that  of  guarding  conscrij)ts,  burj'ing  with 
ajijiropriate  honors  a  large  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds  and  disease,  and  whose  remains 
were  sent  home  for  interment:  and  also  re- 
ceiving with  proper  military  courtesies  the 
returning  regiments  of  discharged  volun- 
teers.    He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect 
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of  Connecticut's  famous  "  War  (Tovevnnv," 
Wm.  A.  Buckiugliani,  with  whom  he  was 
ill  intimate  communication  during  the  whole 
]icrio(l  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  anil  of 
whom  he  remained  a  warm  fricml  and  ad- 
mirer until  the  latterV  death.  In  1800,  u])on 
the  election  of  the  lion.  Marshall  A.  Jewell 
to  the  office  of  governor,  C'ol.  JNIerwin  was 
ajjj)oiiited  adjutant-general  of  the  state  and 
tilled  that  office  witli  high  acceptability  to 
tlie  executive  and  tn  the  people  during  Gov- 
ernor Jewell's  three  terms.  Governor  Jew- 
ell's administrations  were  marked  by  various 
legislative  and  executive  reforms,  one  of 
which,  the  reorganization  of  the  state  mili- 
tia, was  due  to  Gen.  Merwin's  initiative  and 
was  carried  forward  successfully  under  his 
orders.  During  the  first  year  he  was  at  its 
head  the  adjutant-general's  office,  through  its 
bureau  of  claims,  collected  without  cost  to 
the  claimants  about  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  which  the  Fedei'al  government 
11  wed  (111  li< unity  anil  other  accounts  to  sol- 
diers wliii  survived  the  war,  and  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen.  Gen. 
Merwin  left  the  National  Guard  in  a  perfect 
condition,  the  force,  consisting  of  four  in- 
fantry regiments  and  two  sections  of  artil- 
lery, being  distributed  proportionately  be- 
tween the  four  congressional  districts  of  the 
state.  "His  last  military  service  was  to 
direct  in  the  capture  of  a  party  of  prize 
fighters  and  their  associates  at  Charles  Is- 
land, opposite  Milford.  By  his  judicious 
management  the  wlmle  jiarty  were  taken  to 
New  Haven  and  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities."  His  ))rompt  and  efficient  action 
at  that  time  has  since  saved  tlie  state  from 
scenes  of  such  brutal  character.  Gen.  Mer- 
win was  for  two  years  commissioner  of 
liiilict'  ill  the  city  of  New  Haven,  and  he 
served  nine  years  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education.  Both  these  departments  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  wise  and  ])ractical 
suggest  ions.       In    1872    lie    reiiresented    the 


fourth  senatorial  district  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, being  elected  by  a  majority  of  five 
hundred  over  the  Democratic  candidate  in  a 
district  ordinarily  giving  heavy  Democratic 
majorities.  His  excellent  service  in  the 
Senate  led  to  his  being  selected  liy  the 
Republicans  as  their  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  Haven,  and  at  amither  time  for  the 
office  of  representati\e  in  Congress  from  the 
second  Connecticut  district.  In  each  instance 
his  great  popularity  was  attested  by  the  fact 
that  although  unsuccessful  he  polled  the  full 
vote  of  his  own  party  and  obtained  many 
from  the  opj)osing  side,  very  nearly  over- 
coming the  usual  large  Democratic  majorities. 
His  well-known  regard  for  the  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  led  to  his  being  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  build  the  soldiers' 
monnment  erected  by  the  town  of  New 
Haven.  He  applied  himself  to  this  task 
with  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  able  efforts  that  the  people 
were  able  to  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  heroes,  the  beautiful  shaft,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  high,  which  stands  upon 
the  highest  elevation  in  East  Rock  Park. 
At  the  Republican  state  convention  held  in 
Hai-tford,  on  August  14,  1888,  Gen.  Merwin 
was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the 
ticket  headed  liy  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  his 
Democratic  6pponent  being  the  Hon.  John 
S.  Kickham.  Neither  of  the  leading  contest- 
ants having  a  majority  of  votes,  as  required 
by  the  state  constitution,  the  election  was 
decided  in  joint  assembly  of  the  Legislature, 
and  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Gen.  Merwin  were  re- 
spectively chosen  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  for  the  ensuing  term  of  tv\o  years. 
In  1800,  at  the  state  convention  held  at  New- 
Haven,  the  Re})ul)licans  nominated  Mr.  ]Mer- 
wiu  for  governor,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  votes  being  given  him  to  fifty-one  for 
Gov.  Bulkeley,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. The  Democrats  again  chose  for 
their  candidate  the   Hon.  Luzon   B.  Morris. 
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There  was  a  Labor  tieket  aii<l  also  a  I'rolii- 
l)itioii  tieket  in  tlu'  fielil.  Mr.  Morris  re- 
ceived (>7,(ll52  votes;  (ti-ii.  Mcrwiii.  (il'..!Ui7 
votes;  Mr.  Anger,  the  I'rcihiliitinn  ean- 
ilidate,  3.413  votes,  ami  .Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  Labor  noniinei'.  2t)!l  votes.  There 
were  thirty-eitiht  si'attering  votes.  The  face 
of  the  returns  ajijieared  to  show  the  election 
of  Mr.  Morris  hy  a  jdnrality  of  twenty-six 
votes,  but  tile  Keimblicans  otfered  proof 
that  many  of  the  ballots  returned  as  not 
counted,  owing  to  technical  errors,  were  in 
reality  true  and  honorable  Re]iublican  and 
Prohibition  votes,  and  claimed  that  by  an 
honest  count  the  apparent  majority  for  Mr. 
Morris  would  be  wiped  out,  and  there  would 
be  no  election  by  the  people.  The  matter 
was  thus  thrown  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  1891  and  which  was  Repub- 
lican by  a  majority  of  four  on  joint  ballot. 
Upon  the  issue  rai.sed  the  Legislature  came 
to  a  dead-lock  upon  all  the  candidates  except 
31r.  Staub,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  comp- 
troller, who  was  declared  duly  elected.  The 
matter  is  still  unsettled,  and  the  other  offices 
are  held  by  the  gentlemen  who  filled  them 
the  two  previous  years.  The  Senate,  which 
was  Democratic,  swore  in  Mr.  Morris  and 
the  other  Democratic  nominees,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  being  Republican,  re- 
fused to  recognize  all  except  Mr.  Staub,  the 
com])troller.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  state  the  action  of  Gov. 
Bulkeley  in  refusing  tc  give  up  the  executive 
office  to  Mr.  Morris  has  been  sustained. 
This  leaves  Mr.  Merwin  actually  lieutenant- 
governor,  as  he  has  been  since  1888.  Gen. 
Merwin  has  held  for  some  years  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  Society. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  New  Haven  Sav- 
ings Bank,  the  largest  savings  institution  in 
New  Haven.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  orphan 
asvlum  in  Xew  Haven  and  is  officially  con- 
nected with  several  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.      It  is  comm  )n  report 


that  few  men  in  New  Haven  have  eipialled 
him  in  his  beiu'factions  to  the  ])o(>r  and  un- 
fiii't  Muatc.  llis  impulses  are  kindly  and  not 
oidy  cloes  he  contriljnte  of  his  means  to  aid 
worthy  persons  and  ]irojects,  but  also  gives 
freely  of  his  time  and  services.  "  He  is 
almost  dailv  the  counsellor  and  adviser  of 
widows  and  or])hans,  and  has  been  called 
freijuently  during  the  past  twent\-  vears  liv 
the  business  men  of  the  city  to  settle  various 
estates,  including  those  of  insurance  com- 
jianies.  l)anks.  manufacturers  anil  merchants, 
and  in  these  important  trusts,  often  compli- 
cated, he  has  ever  won  the  esteem  and  thanks 
of  the  creditors  for  faithful  and  energetic 
settlements."  Having  served  faithftdlv  and 
well  in  every  post  to  which  he  has  lieen 
called  he  is  held  in  the  highest  res]iect  by 
all,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  few  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  have  better  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  people.  He  was  married 
February  27,  1854,  to  Lucy  Emily  Beers,  of 
Brooktield. 


HON.  ALBERT  P.  BRADSTREET. 

Alukrt  p.  B]:ai>sti:ket,  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Waterbury,  ex-member  of 
both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
prominent  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Litchfield  county  bar,  was  liorn  in 
Thomaston,  Conn.,  on  June  9,  184<j.  His 
Thomas  J.  Bradstreet,  a  native  of  To))sfield, 
Mass.,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation,  married 
Amanda  Thomas,  daughter  of  Sctli  Thonnjs, 
the  well-known  inventor  and  clock  manufac- 
turer of  Connecticut.  Albert,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  their  second  son.  and 
grew  to  manhood  upon  the  home  farm.  He 
was  born  with  a  taste  for  study  and  as  a 
boy  availed  himself  of  every  means  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  increase  his  knowledu'e.  In 
1807,  having  carefully  prepared   himself  for 
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the  liigher  education,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege where  lie  studied  diligently,  and  was 
gradu;iti'cl,  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor ol'  Arts.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he 
entered  the  Cohnuhia  College  Law  School  in 
New  York  city,  took  the  full  course  of  in- 
struction offered,  and,  in  ISTo,  «as  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
He  then  chviitcd  several  months  to  practical 
work  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Webster  & 
O'Neil,  leading  lawyers  at  Waterhury,  and 
early  in  1874  oj)enc<l  his  own  law  offices  at 
Thoniaston.  Known  tn  every  one  in  the 
place  as  a  young  man  (if  high  character, 
thorough  education  and  most  respectable 
family,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  building  up 
a  good  practice.  In  1875  he  married  Mary 
J.  Parker,  daughter  of  Edwin  P.  Parker, 
of  Thoniaston.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Thoniaston  in  the  State  Legislature. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his 
constituency,  his  excellent  acquaintance  with 
legal  ])rocedure  and  his  well-trained  judg- 
ment, enabled  liini  to  make  an  enviable 
record,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  re-election 
at  the  exjiiration  of  his  first  term.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  as  deputy 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Waterbury, 
and  in  1883  was  appointed  as  judge  of  said 
court,  a  position  which  he  still  tills  and  in 
which  he  has  earned  deserveilly  high  repute. 
In  1880  he  was  placed  in  the  field  as  the 
Republican  nominee  for  .seimtorial  honors  in 
the  sixteenth  district  of  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  state.  At  several 
previ(nis  elections  the  Republican  nominee 
had  been  defeated  in  this  district  and  an 
especially  strong  and  popular  candidate  was 
essential  to  overcome  tlie  Democratic 
majority.  .ludge  Bradstreet  proved  to  be 
such  a  i:uiili<late  and  he  was  electeil.  In 
the  Senate  he  developed  masterly  skill  in 
legislation  and  made  a  name  as  liroad  as  tlie 
state.  liiilb  cm  the  fioor  an<l  in  committee 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  many  of  the 


wisest  measures  introduced  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  to  his  unwearying  effort  is  due  the 
passage  of  some  of  the  best  laws  enacted 
during  his  term.  In  1875,  upon  the  incor- 
jioratiiin  (if  'riiomaston,  Mr.  Bradstreet  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  town  clerk,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1890. 
Since  entering  upon  his  judicial  duties  he 
has  continiieil  to  give  considerable  attention 
to  legislation,  and  his  influence  as  a  citizen 
of  high  standing  ami  a  respected  jtarty 
leader  has  been  employed  with  hajijiy  eft'ect 
on  numerous  occasions  in  tln'  furtherance  of 
measures,  honest  in  conception  and  benign  in 
character.  The  reputation  for  thoroughness 
in  the  law  won  by  him  at  the  bar  has  lieen 
ably  sustained  on  the  bench,  which  he  digni- 
fies bv  his  p\irity  of  character  and  by  the 
acumen  and  imjiartiality  of  his  judicial 
labors. 


HON.  JOHN   K.  BUCK. 

Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  the  Hart- 
ford countv  bar,  is  John  R.  Buck,  of  Hart- 
ford, a  native  of  the  county,  and  an  excel- 
lent reiiresentative  of  the  safe,  shrewd  and 
successful  Connecticut  lawyer.  Born  a  jioor 
boy  on  a  farm  in  the  back  ciumtry,  he  has 
made  his  own  way  to  the  position  of  infiuence 
that  he  now  occupies,  and  for  years  past  he 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  He  was  born  in  East  Glastonbury, 
December  6,  183G,  and  was  educated  at  tlie 
academy  there,  then  at  Willbrahani  Academy, 
Massachusetts,  and  then  entered  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate. In  1877  that  institution  gave  him  the 
degree  M.  A.  After  leaving  college,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  other  successful 
country  lioys,  he  began  teaching  school  and 
tauglit  at  .^lanehestcr,  Glastonbury,  East 
Haddani,  and  elsewhere,  generally  in  acade- 
mies, that  excellent  sort  of  educational  insti- 
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tutiiiii  wliii'li  of  late  years  has  passed  very 
nearly  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Buck  came  to 
Hartford  in  185!l  and  took  up  tlie  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Martin  Welles  and  Julius  L. 
Strong,  the  latter  of  whom  afterward  be- 
came his  partner.  In  18G2  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
by  the  Republicans  to  be  assistant  clerk  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly,  and,  following  the  regular  line  of 
promotion,  was  the  next  year  clerk  of  the 
House,  and  the  next  after  that  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate.  This  course  opens  to  a  y-oung 
man  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs  in  politics  and  has  proved  the  en- 
trance for  many  other  ])rominent  men  to  a 
j)ublic  career.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Senator  Piatt,  the  late  Congressman 
Strong,  Gov.  and  Judge  Dutton,  Prof.  Cyrus 
Northrop,  Judge  E.  B.  Bennett,  of  Hart- 
ford, and  others.  In  1868  Mr.  Buck  was 
president  of  the  Hartford  Common  Council, 
in  1871  and  1873  he  was  citj'  attorney  of 
Hartford,  from  1863  to  1881,  he  was  trea.s- 
urer  of  Hartford  county  and  in  1880-81  he 
was  State  Senator  for  the  first  (Hartford) 
district.  He  wais  nominated  for  Congress  in 
18SU,  and  was  elected  over  Beach,  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  17,048  to  15.114.  In  1882, 
running  for  the  same  office,  he  was  defeated 
by  W.  W.  Eaton  Ijy  a  vote  of  14,740  to 
14,(147.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  over  Eaton  by  a  vote  of  16,- 
589  to  16,285,  410  votes  having  been  given 
for  Hammond,  Prohiliitiouist,  and  237  votes 
for  Andrews,  Greenbacker.  In  1886  he  was 
again  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
Fiftieth  Congress  and  was  defeated  by 
Vance,  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  14,898  to 
14,568.  Hart,  Prohibitionist,  received  996 
votes  and  Loper,  Labor  candidate,  received 
378  votes.  When  the  next  electiiiu  ap- 
proached, Mr.  Buck  declined  to  allow  liis 
name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate,  having  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  directly  to  the  ]irMc- 


tice  of  his  profession.  While  in  Congress, 
he  was  on  the  committee  on  the  revision  of 
the  laws,  the  Indian  affairs  committee,  and 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  and,  in  the 
last  position,  wais  influential  in  securing  the 
construction  of  new  ships.  In  1887  lie  and 
the  Hon.  Lorrin  A.  Cooke  were  made  re- 
ceivers of  the  wrecked  Continental  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  and  the  much  involved  affairs 
of  that  company  have  since  been  gradually 
working  into  order.  Mr.  Buck's  old  part- 
ner. Congressman  Julius  L.  Strong,  died  in 
1872,  and  in  1883  he  formed  a  ])artnership 
with  Judge  Arthur  F.  Eggleston,  now  state 
attorney,  and  at  that  time  already  one  of  the 
niost  prominent  and  successful  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar,  as  Buck  &  Eggleston, 
and  this  firm  is  employed  as  counsel  by  a 
large  number  of  imi)ortant  local  corporations 
and  private  firms,  and  is  represented  now  in 
nearly  all  the  important  cases  tried  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  besides  being  often  called 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Buck  holds  his  position 
through  no  accident  of  good  fortune,  but 
as  a  result  of  honest,  hard  work  and  an  at- 
tractive personality  whieh  has  drawn  to  him 
a  very  wide  acquaintance.  The  choice  gift 
of  making  friends  is  one  of  his  natural  quali- 
ties and  he  is  personally  known  to  as  many- 
people  in  the  state  as  any  man  in  Connecti- 
cut, while  he  has  acquaintances  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Men  wlio  meet  him  remember 
him.  In  politics,  his  experience  ranges  from 
town,  city,  and  state  affairs  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress,  and  in  law  it  ranges  from 
the  drawing  of  the  will  or  the  organizing  of 
a  corporation  to  an  argument  before  the 
suprejue  court.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Ijoth  j)olitics  and  law 
is  extensive  and  his  advice  in  both  fields  is 
highly  valued,  for  he  is  universally  I'egarded 
as  a  peculiarly  safe  and  judicious  counsellor. 
He  has  been  a  Republican  from  his  tiist  ap- 
jjearance  in  politics  and  no  gathering  of  the 
U'adcrs  (if   the  party  in  the   state  is   coni])lete 
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without  him.  His  manner  in  delibei-ate,  and 
caution  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  hut  his 
conclusions  are  ])(isitivi'  and  he  always  lias 
the  courage  of  them.  In  his  thirty  years 
and  more  of  life  in  Hartford,  ^fr.  Buck  has 
earned  his  re]iutation  alike  lor  ahility  and 
for  honesty.  Those  who  advise  with  him, 
know  he  will  say  what  he  thinks,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  him  know  that  he  will 
use  only  honorable  methods  in  dealing  with 
them.  He  is  director  in  the  National  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford  and  in  the  Hartford 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
In  social  life,  among  his  near  friends,  he  is 
loved  for  his  sincerity,  his  simple  tastes,  the 
genuineness  of  his  sympathy,  and  his  almost 
boyish  enthusiasms.  No  man  is  more  fond 
of  his  books,  no  man  appreciates  a  joke 
more,  no  man  enjoys  a  "day  off"  better,  or 
finds  more  genuine  pleasure  in  the  sports  of 
the  country,  whether  shooting,  fishing,  or 
the  mere  walk  abroad.  Some  years  ago,  he 
bought  the  old  Buck  fainily  mansion  at 
Buck's  corners  in  East  Glastonbury,  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  back  three  miles  from 
the  Connecticut  river  and  eight  miles  below 
Hartford,  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  between 
that  city  and  New  London.  He  has  refitted 
it  and  made  his  summer  home  where  he  can 
enjoy  the  breezes  under  the  great  trees  that 
his  ancestors  set  out,  and  where  his  friends 
are  always  welcome  and  almost  always  re- 
presented, and  where,  among  the  boys  he 
grew  u]>  with,  he  is  still  one  of  them.  In 
1865  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Keeny,  of 
Manchester,  and  they  have  two  children, 
i\Iiss  Florence  K.  Buck  and  John  Halsey 
Buck,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  I89I. 


HON.  HENUY  G.   HLBBAKD. 

Henkv  Guiswoi.i)  MrniiARU,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Middletown,  pioneer  in 
the   manufacture  of   elastic   webbini;;   in    the 


United  States,  for  many  years  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kussell  Manufacturing  Company, 
State  Senator,  etc.,  was  born  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  October  8,  1814,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  July  21),  1891.  :Mr.  Hnb- 
i  liard  trace(l  his  ancestry  back  to  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  EnglamL  (Tcorge  Hubbard, 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  Wakefield,  Euglan<l,  and  with  his 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Watts,  came  with  the  first  English  emigrants 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1036.  Both  sjient 
their  lives  at  Hartford,  as  did  also  their  son 
Joseph,  born  there  December  10,  1643,  and 
their  grandson  Robert,  born  October  (i, 
1673.  The  first  named  married  Mary  Porter, 
whose  parents,  likewise,  were  early  settlers 
of  the  place.  Robert  married  Abigail  At- 
kins. Their  son,  also  named  Robert,  born 
at  Hartford,  July  30,  1712.  nuirried  Eliza- 
beth Sill,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  a  grand- 
daughter on  her  mother's  side  of  Richard 
Lord,  whose  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Hyde,  the  son  of  William 
Hyde,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1633  an<l 
settled  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  Mass. 
William  Hyde,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  that 
place,  removed  in  1635-6  to  what  is  now 
Hartford.  William  Hyde  was  of  English 
birth  and  lielonged  to  a  family  whose  ances- 
tors came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  from  whom  dest'ended  many 
distinguished  statesmen  of  that  country. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Sill. 
Robert  Ilubliard  (2d)  puichased  a  farm  at 
Middletown,  removed  to  that  place,  where 
he  si)ent  the  rest  of  his  life  following  the 
occupation  of  farming.  His  son  Elijah,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
born  in  Middletown  in  1745,  married  Han- 
nah Kent.  Even  in  boyhood  he  evinced  a 
predilection  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  trade, 
his  cajjital  being  but  nineteen  cents.      From 
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this  iiisiiiiiificant  bo^iiining  ho  rose  bv  raj>i(l 
statros  to  a  jpositidii  of  wcaltli  aii<l  intluciu'o, 
anil  lii'i-aiiic  tlu'  riuhi'st  iiioix-liaiil  in  tlu'  town. 
llis  j)rinci])al  tielil  of  ontcrpiMsi'  was  in  thi' 
West  India  trade,  of  wliiidi  ^Nliddlctowii  was. 
ln'fore  the  Hevolutionavv  war  and  for  inan\' 
years  thereafter,  one  of  the  chief  centres. 
During  tlie  struggle  for  indeipendenee  Mr. 
lluliliard  hibored  with  patriotic  zeal  and 
energy  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
As  commissary  and  suj)erinteii<lent  of  stores, 
commissioned  bv  the  Connecticut  authori- 
ties, he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
Continental  armv.  When  hostilities  ceased 
he  re-engaged  in  the  Wt'st  India  trade  and 
amassed  a  c<imfortable  fortune.  In  local 
affairs  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  jironii- 
uence.  being  a  justice  of  the  jieaee — an  office 
of  great  honor  in  those  times — and  for 
twenty-eight  years  in  succession  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state.  As  a  financier  he 
was  likewise  well-known  and  successful, 
being  the  originator  and  largest  stockholder 
in  the  old  Mid<lletown  bank,  incor])orated  in 
1795,  and  its  president  from  that  date  until 
his  death,  whi(di  occurred  at  Hartford  iu 
1808,  while  he  was  iu  attendance  at  the 
General  Assembly.  His  son,  also  named 
Elijah,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  at  3Iiddleto«n  July  30. 
1777,  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  gradua- 
ting in  1705.  He  then  read  law  at  Litch- 
field and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  at  New 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  practice.  He 
also  rose  to  distinguished  prominence  in 
public  life,  was  mayor  of  3Iiddletown  for 
many  years,  served  eight  terms  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Assembly,  and  held  other  offices 
of  honor  and  trust.  He,  too,  was  a  success- 
ful financier,  and  from  1822  to  184(5,  filled 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Middletown 
bank.  He  married  Miss  Lydia  Mather, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Mather,  a  highly  re- 
spected resident  of  Lyme.  Conn.,  who  bore 


him  four  children.  Henry  Griswold,  the 
second  of  these,  and  of  whom  this  sketch  is 
specially  written,  received  his  early  s<-honi- 
ing  at  Middletown.  When  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the 
faui(.)us  military  acad<Mnv  of  Ca|it.  Partri(b_;c. 
at  Norwich,  \'t.  After  a  term  or  two  at 
this  institution  he  entered  the  Ellington  high 
school,  where  he  was  ])repared  f<ir  college. 
He  then  entered  Wesleyan  University,  his  in- 
tention being  to  secure  a  thorough  classical 
edut-ation.  .Vt  the  age  of  seventeen,  ami 
before  com]ileting  the  course,  he  found  that 
his  health  would  not  stand  the  strain  <if  a|)- 
plii-atiim  to  study,  and  ijuitting  the  univer- 
sity he  took  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  J.  and  S.  Baldwin,  merchants. 
After  a  brief  term  iu  llicir  employ  he  went 
to  the  city  of  New  York  an<l  took  a  clerk- 
shi])  in  the  office  of  Jabez  Hul)bard,  a  distant 
relative,  who  was  a  commission  merchant  in 
woolens.  Here  he  remained  until  he  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  trade.  In  1833  he  returned 
to  Middletown,  and  in  partnership  with 
.Jesse  J.  Baldwin  engaged  iu  the  dr^-goods 
business.  Success  crowned  his  youthful  ef- 
forts and  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  place.  Upon  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  resjionsible  position  of  manager  of  the 
Russell  ^Manufacturing  Company,  of  which 
he  had  become  a  stockholder.  To  the  duties 
of  this  ])osition  he  devoted  his  best  energy 
and  talents,  with  the  happiest  results.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  "his  individual 
historv  is  indelibly  inscribed  in  the  history 
of  this  company."  Many  of  its  greatest 
successes  have  been  directly  attriljutable  to 
his  personal  zeal  and  shrewdness.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these,  the  successful  manu- 
facture of  elastic  webbing,  was  achieved  in 
1841.  The  circumstances  attendinir  this 
notable  advance  in  weaving  are  as  follows: 
U])  to  the  year  mentioned  the  manufacture 
of    the   webbing   for   elastic    suspenders   luul 
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searcelv  lieen  atteinptod  in  Ainerloa.  Re- 
solved to  remedy  this  deKeieiicy,  Mr.  Ilub- 
liard  purchased  in  New  York  a  single  pair  of 
imported  suspenders,  for  which  he  paid 
three  dollars.  Having  judled  out  the  rubher 
threads  he  gave  them  to  his  foreman  and 
asked  him  to  make  a  warp  of  them  and  then 
to  weave  a  strip  of  thread.  Althongh  a 
skille<l  workman,  the  foreman  confessed  his 
inal)i!itv  to  comply  with  this  retjuest.  Nev- 
ertheless ^Ir.  Iliililiard  jiersisted  in  his  Itelief 
that  it  could  lie  clone,  and  eventually  jiroved 
that  it  could  he  done.  About  this  time  he 
learned  that  a  Scotchman  named  George 
Klliot,  I'niploved  in  a  factory  at  New  IJritain, 
Conn.,  was  weaving  elastic  webbing  on  a 
hand  loom,  a  single  strip  at  a  time.  8eekin<>' 
an  interview  with  this  workman  he  found 
that  the  factory  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
])loyed  was  closed.  After  diligent  search  he 
fiumd  the  man  himself,  and  learned  from  his 
own  lips  that  he  had  a  valuable  secret  in  the 
]ire]iaration  and  manipulation  of  rubber 
threail.  To  secure  the  services  of  this 
skilled  workman  he  bought  the  machinery 
eniploved  by  him  and  gave  him  also  a  re- 
munerative position  in  the  service  of  the 
Kussell  3Ianufacturing  Company.  The  price 
l)aid  for  the  machinery  was  one  hundred 
dollars.  Thereafter  it  was  em]iloyed  in  the 
mills  of  the  Russell  Company,  where  it  was 
im])roved  and  adapted  to  various  require- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  webbing, 
giving  to  the  company  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  trade.  To  Mr.  Hubbard  belongs  the 
credit  of  its  introduction,  and  he  could 
justly  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hulibard  became  con- 
nected with  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Com- 
jiany  many  years  ago,  and  he  managed  its 
affairs  with  zeal  and  rare  sagacitv  uj)  to  his 
last  illness.  Master  of  every  detail  of  man- 
ufacture he  guided  and  controlled  each  de- 
|.:niuient  wilh    increasing  care   and  with  the 


happiest  results.  Just  and  considerate  in  his 
treatment  of  the  emj)loyes  of  the  comjiany, 
he  had  thcii-  respect  and  best  wishes.  In  the 
seven  great  mills  controlled  by  the  comjiany 
hundreds  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
employed  were  kno\\n  to  him  personally, 
and  manv  of  them  in  time  of  sickness  and 
distress  were  the  grateful  recijiients  of  his 
bounty  or  friendly  offices.  Although  he  was 
the  executive  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
corporations  in  the  state  and  obliged  to 
guard  everv  moment  of  his  time  iluring 
business  hours,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible of  men  and  received  the  humblest 
workman  as  freely  and  courteously  as  the 
richest  merchant  jirince.  Neither  his  wealth 
nor  his  eminence  in  the  business  world  af- 
fected his  demeanor,  which  was  affable  and 
agreeable  under  all  circumstances.  In  social 
circles  he  was  greatly  esteemed  as  the  jios- 
sessor  of  many  of  the  most  sterling  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.  By  religious  faith  he 
was  an  Episcojialian,  but  he  entertained  lib- 
eral views  regarding  the  rights  of  the  various 
denominations,  resjiecting  equally  the  claims 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  solicitous 
onlv  for  the  true  essentials  of  Christianity. 
"Mainlv  at  his  own  expense  he  caused  to  be 
erected  a  chajiel  at  Middletown.  in  which  the 
services  of  the  Episcojial  churcli  are  regu- 
larly maintained.  He  also  built  a  residence 
for  the  rector  and,  in  addition  to  the  rent, 
contributed  a  regular  amount  monthly  to  his 
salary."  Absorbed  Viy  his  business  duties 
he  had  little  leisure  for  politics,  but.  yielding 
to  the  judgment  of  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
(Democratic)  he  consented  to  accejit  a  nom- 
ination as  State  Senator  from  the  eighteenth 
senatorial  district,  and  being  elected  by  a 
larsje  vote  served  as  such  during  18G6.  In 
1884  and  1888  he  was  jiresidential  elector 
and  each  time  voted  for  (Trover  Cleveland 
for  president.  In  business  circles  his  name 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  lieing  a  synonym 
for  honesty  and  reliabilitv.      Since  the  incor- 
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poration  nt'  \hv  .Middlftown  bank  in  1844  he 
had  biHMi  a  mcuilicr  of  its  directory.  He  was 
also  trustee  and  nianayer  of  the  Middletown 
Savings  Bank  for  a  nninbcr  of  years,  and  at 
one  time  its  [)residint.  ,Mr.  Hubbard  married 
on  June  l'.K  1844,  iNIiss  Charlotte  Rosella 
MeDonough,  daughter  of  that  valiant  Amer- 
ican naval  officer.  Commodore  Thomas  Me- 
Donough,  the  hero  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
three  children  born  of  this  marriage  are 
Margaret  Sill  Hubbard  and  Lucy  McUon- 
ough  Hubbard,  the  latter  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Russell  (sou  of  George  Russell,  Esq.,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Russell),  vice- 
president  of  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Com- 
jiany.  and  Charlotte  E.,  who  died  in  1850 
wIk'U  but  two  vears  old. 


HON.  JULIUS  HOTCHKISS. 

Julius  Hotchki.ss,  a  leading  citi/.en  and 
manufacturer  of  Middletown,  and  during 
his  long  and  busy  life  the  incumbent  of 
many  high  official  positions,  including  those 
of  mayor  of  Waterbury,  representative  in 
the  Fortieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  lieutenant-govei'uor  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  July  11,  1810,  and  died  December 
23,  1879.  He  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Woodward  Hotehkiss  ami  Mary  Castle,  his 
wife,  and  was  educated  in  the  jiublie  schools 
of  his  native  village,  which  he  attended 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Suj(])le- 
mcnting  this  rudimentary  course  by  a  few 
months'  training  at  the  Litchfield  Academy, 
he  found  himself  sufficiently  advanced  to 
engaged  in  teaching  and.  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  entered  upon  that  profes- 
sion at  Waterbury.  After  a  brief  exjieri- 
ence  as  a  pedagogue  he  traveled  for  two  or 
three  years  as  salesman  for  a  dry-good.s 
house,  and  then,  removing  to   Birmingham, 


Conn.,  opened  a  general  store,  which  proved 
a  protitable  venture.  Five  years  later  he 
sold  out  this  establishment  and  iTturned  to 
Watefliury,  where  he  began  the  niaiiuracture 
of  cotton  welibing  and  suspenders.  Diiriiit; 
its  earlier  existence  the  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  style  of  the  Hotehkiss  «& 
Merriman  Cu..  which  was  changed  subse- 
quently to  that  of  the  American  Suspender 
Company.  In  1857,  having  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  that  corpoi'ation,  he  remo\cd  to 
Middletown  and  purchased  a  large  interest 
in  the  Russell  .Manufacturing  Company,  at 
that  jdace,  of  which  he  becanu'  managi'r.  re- 
maining as  such  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
this  position  he  disj)layed  executive  ability 
of  a  high  order,  and  became  widely  known 
among  the  leailing  manufacturers  of  the 
Eastern  states.  Mr.  Hotehkiss  was  a  man 
of  .sterling  character  and  pure  life.  When 
Waterbury  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  he 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
the  niayorality.  With  few  exceptions  all  the 
voters  of  the  new  city  cast  their  ballots  for 
him.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
strictly  business  methods,  and  was  free  from 
even  the  shadow  of  wrong  doing,  and  it  is 
still  referred  to  with  pride  by  the  peo])le  of 
Waterbury,  who  have  demanded  from  their 
tirst  mayor's  successors  in  office  an  equal 
degree  of  good  judgment  and  official  probity. 
When  the  ohl  })olitical  parties  began  to  dis- 
integrate and  citizens  generally  availed 
themselves  of  the  oj)]>ortunity  to  form  new 
political  affiliations,  Mr.  Hot  dikiss,  who 
until  this  period  had  been  an  old  line  Whig, 
jdined  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  remained  a  sturdy  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  it  until  his  demise.  In  18(i7  he  re- 
ceived the  Democratit'  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  the  second  congressional  district  of 
Connecticut.  His  ability  was  without  (pies- 
tion  and  his  pojiularity  was  very  great,  and 
he  easily  won  the  election.      In  the  Fortieth 
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Congress  lie  clistiiiguisLied  hiuisell  as  a  legis- 
lator of  wise  views,  souud  discretion,  and 
broad  knowledge  of  j>nl)lic  affairs,  and 
served  with  ability  on  several  inn)ortant 
(•(inimittees.  His  term  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, when  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
demanding  the  ablest  statesmanshiji,  and 
was,  |)ri)bablv,  as  eventful  as  any  in  the 
historv  of  the  i-oinitry.  At  its  close  he  was 
not  ]nTinitted  to  return  to  private  life,  but 
was  brought  forward  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Connecticut.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1870  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people 
for  this  high  office,  lion.  James  English  be- 
ing chosen  at  the  same  time,  for  the  office 
of  governor.  In  the  discbarge  of  his  duties 
as  lieutenant-governor,  he  exhibited  great 
dignity  of  character  and  the  most  unselfish 
devotion  to  tlic  jmblic  interests.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  in  the  State 
Senate  with  watchfulness  and  imjiartiality, 
and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  even  his 
political  opj)onents,  and  when  lie  retired 
from  office  he  carriccl  witli  him  the  respect 
and  good-will  of  his  colleagues,  irrespective 
of  party.  Feeling  tliat  he  had  now  dis- 
charged the  full  measure  of  his  duty  to  the 
(lublic,  he  declined  to  |iermit  the  further 
use  of  his  name  for  jiarty  })urposes  and  re- 
tired to  private  life,  thenceforward  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  i-eading  and  study.  His 
tastes  were  .scholarly  and  his  library  —  an 
unusually  fine  one  —  afforded  him  that  mental 
enjoyment  which  his  nature  craved.  Gov. 
Hotchkiss  was  an  earnest  Christian.  His 
religion  was  practical  as  well  as  prayerful, 
and  good  deeds  went  hand  in  hand  with  acts 
of  devotion.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Emanuel 
Swedenl)org,  and  labored  assiduously  to 
build  up  the  "New  Church"  founded  upon 
the  teachings  of  this  inspired  man.  His 
earnestness  in  this  direction  was  shown  by 
tlte   fact    that   lu>   sought  at  every  o])portune 


time  to  spread  the  light  of  "the  Seer's" 
revelations  regarding  the  word  of  God. 
There  were  those  who,  on  this  account,  spoke 
of  him  as  "eccentric,"  but  the  term  was  not 
a])]ilic;iblc  tn  him  any  more  than  to  auv 
other  earnest  Christian,  sincerely  desirous 
for  the  well-being  and  hap|)iness  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, both  here  and  hereafter. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  one  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  men.  He  exercised  true  charity 
toward  all  who  differed  with  him  in  reli- 
gious belief,  and  advanced  his  views  only  by 
the  gentlest  and  most  jiersnasive  methods. 
Towards  Christians  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions he  acted  in  the  most  liberal  s])irit,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  local  Christian 
churches  have  been  indebted  to  his  bounty. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  contributed  |!l,000 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Episcojial  church 
at  Middletown.  He  always  dejilored  the 
fact  that  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborgianism 
could  not  be  expounded  from  a  jNIiddletown 
pulpit,  there  being  no  established  church  of 
that  sect  in  the  village,  and  seeking  to 
remedy  the  detieiency,  "he  offered  one  of 
the  other  churches  $2,000  if  they  would 
allow  a  Swedenboi'gian  minister  to  occupy 
their  pulpit  two  Sabbaths  in  the  year."  This 
offer  was  respectfully  declined.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss always  regretted  this  action  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow-Christians,  but  courageously 
endeavored  to  do  what  he  could  ])ersonally 
towards  making  his  friends  and  neighbors 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  revered 
apostle  of  the  "New  Jerusalem."  Of  his 
natural  kindliness  of  heart  a  volume  might 
be  written.  His  charity  was  large  and  un- 
failing, and  the  liberality  of  his  views  was 
freely  admitted  by  all.  His  benevolence 
was  likewise  unfailing  and  generous,  and  he 
seldom  declined  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  whatever  the  cause 
of  their  misery  may  have  been.  He  was 
never  known  to  perform  a  kind  or  Christian  • 
act  in  an  ostentatious  manner,  for,  as  his  life 
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proved,  he  belicvnl  ami  ohcyoil  tlie  Scrip- 
tural cotniiiaiKl:  ■■]a:\  nut  tliy  riglit  hand 
kiiciw  what  lliv  left  liMiid  dcietlil"  Through- 
(lUt  life  lie  <'\iiicc(l  orral  ivsolutioii  and 
liuiirstv  111'  chararti'V.  111^  lii'LjiliniliLTs  were 
liiiinlilo,  vet  uiKiidrd  li\  wealth  "V  ]ii>\\vvU\\ 
IVioiids.  liaving  no  other  capital  Ihan  health 
111'  liiiily  and  strength  of  jmrpose,  he  made 
his  way  to  fortune  and  prominence.  His  in- 
riuence  was  far-reaching  and  effective,  and 
was  never  exercised  save  in  the  interest  of 
right  and  justice,  philanthropy  and  the 
Christian  religion.  He  came  of  a  long-lived 
ancestry,  his  mother  having  attained  almost 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  in- 
herited a  robust  frame  and  a  sjjlendid  consti- 
tution, which  rendered  him  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  ordinary  physical  afflictions  of 
mankind.  His  natural  tastes  enabled  him  to 
overcome  in  early  manhood  tlie  deficiencies 
of  his  youthful  education,  and  in  his  later 
life  intellectual  work  gave  him  congenial 
occupation  and  rare  enjoj-ment.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss  married,  on  April  29,  1832,  Melissa, 
daugliter  of  Enoch  Perkins,  of  Oxford. 
Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  live  children,  Cor- 
nelia Augusta,  Minnie  Amelia,  Marian, 
Fannie  J.  and  Charles  Frederick.  !Mrs. 
Hotchkiss  and  all  these  children  survive 
him.  Charles  Frederick  married  Miss  Jennie 
L.  Marsh,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jlinnie  jVmelia 
married  Chas.  G.  R.  Vinal,  of  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  and  ilarian  married  Martin  A.  Kiiajip, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  together 
with  two  of  her  children,  resides  on  the  old 
family  homestead  at  Pameacha.  Her  life  is 
devoted  to  good  works  and  to  the  task  of 
inculcating  the  faith  cherished  by  herself 
and  her  husband.  In  the  po.ssession  of  every 
faculty,  mental  and  physical,  slie  continues 
her  self-appointed  labors  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully, thus  at  the  saine  time  giving  full  play 
to  her  innate  goodness  of  heart  and  affection- 
ately honoring  the  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband.      Her  influence  is  felt  in  a  wide 


region,  for  few  can  vouw  within  its  sphere 
without  feeling  its  ]io\ver  and  viehling  to  its 
LToodncss. 


P:KASTL'8  HKAIiNEUL). 

EiiAsiis  Brain KKi>,  a  ])rominent  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Portland,  and  president 
of  the  Brainerd  Quarry  Company  of  tiial 
jilace,  was  born  there  on  July  27,  1819,  and 
died  November  22,  1891.  Mr.  Brainerd's 
ancestors  were  English  Puritans  and  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England. 
For  many  generations  the  family  has  been 
domiciled  in  Connectictit  and  numerous  mem- 
bers of  it  have  risen  to  distinction  in  various 
walks  in  life.  Erastus  Brainerd,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  leading 
business  man  of  Portland,  the  owner  of  ex- 
tensive quarry  interests  there  and  prominent 
in  almost  every  public  movement.  Erastus 
was  his  eldest  son,  and  every  pains  was  taken 
to  give  him  a  thorough  education.  He 
])assed  first  through  the  district  schools,  at 
Portland,  an<l  was  then  sent  to  a  private 
school  at  Boston,  where  he  spent  lw<i  yeai-s. 
With  a  view  to  his  entering  the  Uniteil 
States  Militarj-  Academy  at  West  Point,  his 
parents  j)laced  him,  on  leaving  the  Boston 
school,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Corson,  a  well-known  instructor  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  a  famous 
school  at  Guilford,  in  the  same  state. 
Although  fully  prepared  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
circumstances  arose  which  led  him  to  select 
a  business  career  in  preference  to  a  military 
one.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  took  a 
clerical  jiositioii  in  the  ofKce  of  E.  &  S. 
Brainerd's  qiuirry,  of  which  his  father  and 
uncle  were  then  the  owners.  Afti'r  he  had 
mastered  the  details  of  the  business  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  it,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Frederick  Hall.      Uiion  the 
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death  of  his  father  he  at  once  assumed  the 
entire  management.  Shortly  after  this  the 
(jwners  of  the  quarry,  the  heirs  of  Erastus 
and  Sihis  Braiiierd,  deemed  it  advisalile  to 
consolidate  their  interests  and  manage  tin' 
concern  as  a  joint  stock  company.  It  was 
then  formally  incorporated, and  Mr.  Brainerd, 
one  of  the  largest  owners  of  the  stock,  was 
elected  president  and  general  manager,  a 
dual  position  which  he  held  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Under  his  ahle  direction  the 
affairs  of  the  company  were  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  every  require- 
ment of  the  diverse  interests  of  the  several 
owners,  and  the  liusiness  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  of  prosjicrity  than  ever  before,  which 
has  continued  uninterruj)ted  since  that  time. 
^[r.  Brainerd  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  iliddletown  Ferry  dnnpany  until  he 
resigned,  continuing  a  director,  however, 
until  his  death.  Owing  to  Mr.  Brainerd's 
well-known  ability  and  ])rominence  in  busi- 
ness circles,  his  advice  and  aid  Mere  fre- 
(juently  s(.)Ught  in  nther  large  uii<lertakings, 
ahvay.s  with  marked  licnetit  to  the  individ- 
uals or  corporation  seeking  them.  Frequent 
overtures  were  made  to  him  to  accept  nomi- 
nation for  jiolitical  offices,  but  while  labor- 
ing by  his  jirivate  efforts  to  promote  honest 
legislation  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
reliable  candidates,  he  invariably  declined 
all  political  ])referment.  The  sole  excep- 
tion occurred  in  188(1.  when,  vield- 
ing  to  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he 
served  as  presidential  elector  on  the  liejiul)- 
lican  ticket,  and  cast  his  vote  as  such  for 
(Tartield  and  Arthur.  The  life  of  Mr. 
Brainerd  furnishes  a  noteworthy  illustration 
of  what  may  bu  achieved  by  sterling  honesty 
and  inflexible  integrity.  From  a  lonsj;  line 
of  worthy  ancestors  he  inherited  those  vital 
i-iiaracteristics  upon  which  every  soli<l  and 
permaiu'Ut  achievement  must  be  founded. 
Ingrained  in  his  cliaracter  has  been  that  true 
respect    for    law    and    religion    which     ever 


marks  the  good  citizen.  Ujirightness  and 
energy  were  the  mainsprings  of  his  .success. 
The  religious  faith  of  his  fathers  was  that 
of  the  Episcopal  clmrcli,  and  within  its  fold 
he  also  found  that  religious  comfort  which 
sustained  him  through  every  trial  and  afflic- 
tiini  in  life.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him 
that  "his  individual  history  is  stamjied  on 
the  history  of  the  Episcopal  churcli  of  Port- 
land." Connected  with  this  church  during 
his  whole  life,  he  was  an  ornament  to  it  in 
his  private  life  and  likewise  a  generous  bene- 
factor, freely  contributing  of  his  substance 
to  its  maintenance  and  to  the  various  benev- 
olent objects  fostered  under  its  special  care. 
In  other  directions  also,  in  aiding  the  unsec- 
tarian  cause  of  |ihilanthro])y,  he  was  a  gener- 
ous giver.  3Ir.  Brainerd"s  married  life  was 
an  unusually  happy  one.  I'nited  in  wedlock, 
on  October  10,  1843,  to  Miss  Emily  II. 
("hurchill.  daughter  of  C'ajit.  Henry  Churchill, 
a  well-known  citizen  of  Portland,  he  found 
in  this  accomjilished  lady  who  survives  him, 
a  loving  and  congenial  hcl]imate  who  aided 
him  unreservedly  in  all  his  kindly  and  jihil- 
anthropic  deeds.  One  child  was  Iku'u  to 
them,  a  daughter,  Emily  Churchill,  by  name, 
who  was  married  to  Charles  H.  Bulkeley 
the  son  of  C'apt.  Charles  Bulkeley,  of  South- 
port,  Conn.  This  lady,  who  became  by  this 
marriage  the  mother  of  three  children,  lost 
her  husband  by  death  while  traveling  with 
him  in  Euro]ie.  She  was  subsei|uently  mar- 
ried to  George  P.  Hart.  Ks(|..  of  New  York 
citv.  From  an  obituary  jrublished  in  a 
Portland  pajier  we  (piote  the  following: 

■•Mr.  Brainerd  was  for  years  the  leading 
business  man  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  influential  men  of  Middle- 
sex county.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Brainerd  t^uarry  Comjiany, 
succeeding  his  father  in  that  office,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  men.  lie  was  universally 
respected  and  |o\ccl  by  all  his  emj)loyes. 
He  was  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  since  its  organization  iu 
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ISHo;  lu'  was  also  oiii'  of  tlie  ineori)orators 
and  a  director  of  the  Freestone  Savings 
Bank.  For  many  years  lie  has  lieen  a  warden 
of  Trinity  eluircli.  Every  good  work  for 
tlu'  clunch  or  liis  native  town,  received  liis 
earnest  sujijiort.  A  man  is  rarely  found  more 
universally  loved  and  respected  than  was 
Erastus  Brainerd." 


HON.   FREDEKICK  .1.  KING815UKY. 

FuKOKKHK  .loiix  Kix(;sHURV,  a  leading 
citizen  and  financier  of  AVaterbury,  president 
of  the  Citizen's  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  also  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
on  Jan.  1,  1823.  He  descends  from  the  old 
Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  bis  ancestor 
Ijeing  Henry  Kingsbury,  a  native  of  Plngland, 
who  came  to  Boston  with  Governor  Winthrop 
inltiSO.  This  ancestor  settled  first  at  Ipswich, 
whence  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he 
ilied.  His  son  Joseph,  a  man  of  familv,  re- 
moved from  Haverhill  to  Norwich,  Conn., 
in  1708.  Accompanying  the  latter  was  his 
son.  Joseph  Kingsbury.  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Haverhill,  who  had  married,  before  leaving 
that  jilace,  Ruth  Denison,  daughter  of 
John  of  Ipswich.  A  gramlson  of  this  cou]>le, 
John  Kingsl)urv  bv  name,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  178l!.  He  settled  at  Water- 
bury  as  a  teacher,  but  afterwards  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  practice  and  rose  to 
ilistinction  at  the  liar.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Kew  Haven  couutv  court  for 
many  years.  He  also  sat  u])on  the  probate 
bench  of  the  district  of  Waterl>ury,  for 
thirty  years.  By  his  wife,  Marcia  Bronson. 
daughter  of  Ueacon  Stejihen  Bronson  of 
Waterbury,  and  a  descendant  through  a  long 
line  of  deacons  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
that  town,  he  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  one  of  whom.  Charles  Denison 
Kingsbury,    born   at   Waterliury   in   tlie   last 


century,  died  there  on  Jan.  Iti,  18il(),  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-five  years.  Charles 
Denison  Kingsbury  married  Eliza  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Frederick  IA■aven^^  ortli  (d'  Water- 
bury and  great  granddaughter  ol  the  Rev. 
Mark  Leavenworth,  pastor  of  tlie  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Waterbury,  from 
IToll  to  17(17.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury, 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  child  of  this  union.  Educated 
jirimarilv  in  the  local  schools  at  Waterbury 
and  ill  [lart  iiv  his  maternal  uiu'le.  the  Rev. 
Abiier  Johnson  Leavenworth,  a  distinguished 
educator,  then  residing  in  Virginia,  with 
wliiiin.  first  at  Warrenton  and  afterwards  at 
Petersburg,  he  spent  a  year  or  two  of  his 
youth,  he  jirepared  for  college  under  Seth 
Fuller  at  Waterbury.  In  18-t2  he  matric- 
ulated at  Yale  College  and  after  being 
graduated  there  in  1846,  entered  the  Yale 
Law  School,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advant- 
ages of  instruction  under  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Storrs  of  Connecticut  and  the  Hon. 
Isaac  H.  Townseiid,  who  were  then  in  charge 
of  the  latter  institution.  Late  in  1847  he 
went  to  Boston  and  finished  his  prej)arator3- 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Clias. 
G.  Loring;  and  in  ^larch,  1848,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city.  For  family 
reasons,  the  chief  being  the  ill-health  of  his 
mother,  he  returned  to  Connecticut  before 
the  close  of  184S.  For  several  months  he 
held  a  responsible  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  Thos.  C.  Perkins  of  Hartford,  but 
in  the  sjiring  of  1849  he  opened  law  offices 
of  his  own  at  Waterbury.  Commeiided  by 
his  jiersonal  worth  and  attainments,  as  well 
as  by  his  active  interest  in  jiublic  affairs, 
he  was  chosen  in  18.)U  i)y  the  jieojile  of 
Waterliury  to  represent  that  town  in  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Rc]iiescntatives. 
While  serving  this  term  in  the  Legislature 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
banks  for  savings,  and  believing  that  the 
time   was   opjiortune   for   founding  an   iusti- 
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tutioii  (if  this  class  in  Waterlmry,  which  was 
then  attaiiiintj  iivomincnce  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  he  hiid  tlic  iiialtev  liefurc  a  ninnber 
of  his  influential  townsmen.  Their  apjiroval 
of  the  project  lieiiig  olitained.  he  secured 
the  necessary  charter  and  in  the  l.-itter  part 
of  18511  organi/ed  the  Waterliury  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  chosen  treasurer. 
This  office  lie  still  tills,  and  the  mai'ked 
success  of  the  institution  of  which  he  has  all 
tliese  years  been  jiraetically  the  administra- 
tive head,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  due 
chiefly  to  his  unwearied  devotion  to  its 
interests  and  his  correct  methods  of  invest- 
ment. Taking  a  further  step  in  the  business 
of  banking  Mr.  Kingsbury  organized,  in 
1853,  the  Citizen's  Bank  of  Waterbury. 
His  esteemed  asspciate  in  this  enterprise  was 
the  late  Mr.  Abram  Ives,  wlio  was  the  first 
])resident  of  the  bank  and  whom  JNfr.  Kings- 
bury succeeded  in  lS(iS.  'IMiis  institution, 
of  which  Mr.  Kingbury  is  still  the  executive 
head,  was  re-organized  under  the  national 
banking  law  in  1865.  It  has  a  capital  of 
$300,000  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
lianks  in  the  state.  Re-elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  1858  and  again  in  1805,  'My. 
KingsV)ury  served  during  both  terms  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  banks,  and  during 
llu'  last  term  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  statutes.  In 
1876  he  tilled  the  honorable  position  of  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the 
International  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  year  also  he  was  offered 
the,  liepublican  nomination  for  governor  of 
Connecticut.  The  great  extent  of  his  busi- 
ness interests  at  the  time  obliged  him  to 
decline  this  high  honor,  but  yielding  to  the 
solicitation  of  many  party  friends  he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  nomination  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  llou.  Henry  C.  Robin- 
son of  Hartford,  having  accepted  the  tirst 
place  on  the  ticket,  which,  however,  was 
defeated.     Besides  tlie  two  bank  ))ositions  he 


holds  Mr.  Kingsbury  has,  since  1868,  been 
tlie  jiresident  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Comjiany,  which  under  his  administration 
has  steadily  advanced  to  the  front  i\ank 
among  the  manufacturing  corporations  of 
Connecticut.  The  discharge  of  his  official 
<luties  in  connection  with  the  se\eral  corpo- 
rations named  necessarily  makes  heavy 
denuin<ls  upcui  his  time,  but  lu'  always 
mamiges  to  find  sufficient  leisure  to  take 
a  liel]iful  ]iart  in  movements  or  jirojects 
which  contain  even  a  jirumise  of  jmblic 
advantage  or  of  material  or  moral  benetit  to 
his  native  state  or  city.  Many  such  move- 
ments have  been  greatly  indebted  to  his 
jiersonal  aid  and  influence,  and  few  have 
failed  to  derive  some  advantages  when  his 
broad  culture,  excellent  judgment  and  large 
experience  have  Ijeen  called  to  their  assist- 
ance. A  local  institution  in  which  he  is 
deeply  interested  is  the  Bronson  Library  of 
Waterbury;  and  as  a  member  of  its  managing 
board,  the  chairman  of  its  library  committee 
and  its  treasurer  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  has  been  most  active  in  main- 
taining its  representative  character  and 
advancing  its  material  welfare.  In  the  busi- 
ness and  tinancial  world  i\Ir.  Kingsbury  is 
respected  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  strict 
integrity  and  honoralde  purpose.  Ilis  suc- 
cess, liothas  a  bankei' and  manufacturer,  has 
been  achieved  by  rejiutable  means,  and  the 
fortune  of  \\  liicli  he  is  the  master  has  been 
acquired  liy  legitimate  methods.  While  his 
cares  and  responsibilities  have  l)een  many 
and  constant  they  have  never  l)een  allowe<l 
to  extinguish  his  scholarly  tastes,  which  have 
been  nourished  by  the  cultivation  of  historical 
and  ]ihilost)])hical  study  and  by  frequent 
literary  effort.  A  numlier  of  interesting 
articles  from  his  ]ien  have  been  jiublished  in 
leading  American  magazines  and  indicate 
that  this  author  is  the  possessor  of  a  well- 
stored  mind,  sound  reasoning  faculties  and 
an    unusually  felicitous  style.      Mr.    Kings- 
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bury  lias  been  liappily  I'allcd  "a  consjiiciious 
rei>rosoiitativi'  of  the  l)i'st  Ainuricau  I'liltiirc, 
iilustratiiiu-  the  ]ii"u-ticaliilit y  of  coiiiliiiiinL;- 
an  intolliirciit  intcrt'st  in  litui-atiiru,  art  and 
science  with  titlelity  ti>  inijxirtant  business 
trusts  and  to  constantly  aeeuiiiul at  in u' duties."" 
He  is  widely  known  in  the  best  social  circles 
of  the  state  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
cultivated  intellect  and  generous  impulses, 
and  is  universally  res])ected  as  one  whose 
aims,  both  jmlilic  and  private,  have  always 
been  pure  and  conunendable  and  whose 
example  is  rich  in  encouragainent  to  all  mIio 
strive  for  success  with  honor.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury married,  on  April  29,  1851,  Miss 
Alathea  Kutli  Scovill,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  ^Villiam  II.  Scovill  of  Waterbury,  and 
great  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Scovill,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1757,  took  holy  orders  in  England,  and 
returning  to  America  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Venerable  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gos])el,  became  the  tirst  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Waterburv. 


HON.   WILLIAM  H.  H.  COMSTOCK. 

William  II.  H.  Comstock,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  highly  respected  resident  of  New 
London,  late  Senator,  and  also  Paymaster- 
General  of  the'State  of  Connecticut,  was  born 
at  Lyme,  now  East  Lyme,  in  that  c(^mmon- 
wealth,  Marcli  20,  1819.  The  Comstocks 
are  remotely  of  German  origin  and  ancient 
lineage.  In  the  earlier  generations  the  name 
was  spelled  Komstohk  or  Comstohk,  indif- 
ferently. Registered  in  the  Muniment  office 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  a  jiedigree  of 
the  family,  which  extends  back  nine  gener- 
ations previous  to  1547,  at  which  time 
Charles  von  Kohmstohk,  a  baron  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emjiire,  became  implicated  in  the 
''Von  Benedict  Treason,"  and  acconi]ianie(l 


by  several  of  his  colleagues  in  this  daring 
]iolitical  intrigue — noblemen  of  Austria  and 
Silesia — flecl  In  England.  The  anus  (if  the 
family,  granted  several  centuries  ago,  are: 
"/)/•,  in  chief  two  bears  ram|iant,  xiihlc,  muz- 
zled, i/ii/i.-<:  in  base  a  sword  issuing  from  a 
crescent,  the  ))oint  downwards,  all  of  the 
last  (gnlesj.  Ci'est:  (as  borne  by  one  of  the 
original  bearers  of  the  arms)  on  a  l)aronial 
helmet,  mantled  or  and  ;/ii/(S,  an  elephant 
ramj)ant,  pr<ijnr.  Motto:  X<ii  Wi-<ilfh  hut 
Conti'iitiiiiiif.^'  These  are  most  honorable 
arms,  the  bears  being  one  of  the  heraldic  sym- 
bols for  courage,  and  the  sword  issuing  from 
the  crescent  signifying  that  the  family  had 
fought  against  the  Turks.  The  ele])l)ant  in 
the  crest  was  granted  originally  as  a  reward 
for  personal  prowess  and  sagacity.  The  old 
American  family  of  Comstoek,  of  which  the 
subject  of  this  .sketch  is  a  member,  descends 
froTii  John  Comstoek,  one  of  four  lirothers, 
who  came  from  England  to  New  England 
between  1635  to  ltl4U.  One  of  the  three 
brothers  of  this  early  settler  established  him- 
self in  Rhode  Island;  another  selected  a  loca- 
tion in  Fairfield  county.  Conn.;  the  third 
chose  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  near  the  line  of  East  Haddain  and 
Lyme.  John  Comstoek,  the  ancestor  re- 
ferred to,  oljtained  a  grant  of  lan<l  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Thames  river,  five  miles 
above  New  London,  extending  two  miles 
westerly  from  that  stream,  on  which  he  set- 
tled. He  left  two  sons,  John  and  Samuel. 
The  first  named  and  his  desendants  inherited 
the  old  grant,  and  have  continued  in  pos- 
session of  almost  the  entire  tract  ever  since. 
In  local  affairs  the  family  has  alwavs  been 
one  of  repute  and  infiuence,  an<l  it  Tiiay  be 
interesting  to  give  a  few  details  regarding 
some  of  its  members.  The  descendants  of 
Samuel,  referred  to  above,  lived  in  the  north 
part  of  Montville.  One  of  his  grandsons, 
nameil  Nathaniel,  an  elder  in  the  church  in 
New  London  (North  Parish),  had  three  sons. 
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Xatlianiel,  J;mMl  ami  Zebiilon,  who  inliorit- 
c'd  tliL'  ])att'i-iial  estate.  The  eldest  left  one 
son,  Perez,  who  settled  at  Hartford.  Jared 
left  live  sons,  two  of  whom,  Samuel  and 
Jared.  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Two  others,  David  and  Jose])h,  inherite<l 
the  land  of  their  father.  John  Comstock, 
son  of  the  first  of  that  name,  left  live  sons. 
James,  John,  Benjainin,  Peter  and  Daniel, 
the  eldest  of  wliom  was  killed  at  tlie  stoi-m- 
ing  of  Fort  Griswohl  l)y  the  British,  diirilio' 
the  Revolution,  he  l)eing  then  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  This  father  left  three  sons: 
William,  the  eldest,  removed  to  New  York 
state;  James  and  Jason  settled  at  ^lontville. 
John  Comstock,  third  of  that  name,  married 
Polly  Lee  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  who  bore  hiiu 
two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel.  The  first 
named  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Colonial 
army,  and  was  killeil  at  tlie  Orchard  tiij;ht  on 
Long  Island.  His  sons  were  Oliver,  who 
inherited  the  homestead  at  Montville,  repre- 
sented that  tt>wn  in  the  Legislature  several 
terms,  and  tilled  the  ottices  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  deacon,  for  many  years;  Joshua, 
who  removed  to  New  York  state;  and  El- 
kanah,  who  went  as  a  missionary  to  Michigan, 
soon  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  settled  at 
Pontiac.  Nathaniel,  brother  of  Lieut.  John 
Comstock,  died  young,  leaving  two  sons, 
Nathan  and  Asa.  Benjamin,  brother  of 
John  (tliird  of  the  name),  left  two  sons,  Ben- 
jamin and  Daniel.  Daniel,  another  of  his 
brothers,  also  left  two  sons,  Elisha  and  Dan- 
iel, the  former  of  whom  luid  four  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  drowned.  Still  another 
lirother,  Peter,  who  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sul)jcct  of  this  sketch,  was  a  seafaring 
mail  and  died  at  sea,  master  of  a  ship,  when 
about  thirty  years  old,  leaving  four  sons, 
Peter,  Ransford,  Daniel  and  Thomas.  The 
first  named,  who  iuheritcd  the  homestead, 
was  a  cajitain  in  Latimer's  regiment,  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
TruTubull.  when    Xcw    London   was   burned. 


Se)iteniber  0,  1781,  by  the  British  under 
Benedict  Arnold.  By  his  first  wife,  born 
Betsey  Fitch,  he  had  two  sons,  George  and 
Fitch,  who  settled  at  Inde])endence,  Ohio. 
By  his  second  wife,  born  Sarali  ilirick,  he 
had  four  sons,  Peter,  Jonatlum,  Eli.sha  Miriek 
and  Jeremiah.  Ransford  removed  to  New 
York  and  had  four  sons,  Charles,  Jesse,  Rans- 
ford and  Guy.  Daniel  settled  at  Shelburne, 
Vt.,  an<l  had  two  sons,  Zachariah  and  Elisha. 
Thomas  also  went  to  Vermont,  and  was  kille<l 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  leaving  one  son, 
Thomas.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Capt.  Peter 
Comstock — Jonathan  and  Jeremiah,  settled 
at  \\'atcrforil.  Two  others — Peter  and  Eli- 
sha Miriek,  settled  at  Lyme.  Peter,  who 
was  l)orn  at  Montville,  settled  at  Lyme  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
soon  engaged  in  business  for  himself  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  country  store,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  success.  He  was  t'lu)sen 
to  represent  Lyme  in  the  lower  liouse  of  the 
the  State  Legislature,  later,  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  as  the  representative  of  the 
ninth  senatorial  district,  and  then  served 
several  terms,  until  disqualified  by  age,  as 
judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  East 
Lyme.  Hon.  Peter  Comstock  married 
Miss  Sally  Warren,  who  came  of  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  place.  Her  grandfather, 
Cajit.  Moses  Warren,  was  one  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary ])atriots,  and  served  in  the  "Con- 
necticut line,'''  as  the  following  commission, 
still  preserved  in  the  family,  officially  at- 
tests: 

.TOXATllAN    TRIMBII,!,,    KSQ., 

CAI'TAIX-rtKXERAL     AND     COMM.WDKR-TX-CHIKF 

OF    THE 

STATE  OK  COXXErTK  IT, 

IX 

AMERICA. 

To  Moses  Warrex,  Esq.      Greetixg: 

You  lieing,  bv  the  (Tovernor  and  Council 
of  Safety,  accejited  and  apj)ointed  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  second  company  in  Lyme  of  the 
Alarm    District    in    the  Third    Retiinu'Ut   of 
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]\[ilitia  ill  saiil  State,  rejiosiiig-  s|>('cial  trust 
and  coiiliiU'iu-e  in  your  fidelity,  e()ura<j;e  and 
good  eondiR't,  I  do,  liy  virtue  of  tiie  law  of 
this  State,  me  tliereuiito  eiialilin<f.  a|)|)oiiit 
and  ciniiow  rr  yiMi.  Ilic  said  Moses  Warren, 
to  l)e  eajitaiu  of  said  eoinpaiiv.  Y<iu  are, 
therefore,  carefully  and  dilluciilly  to  <lis- 
eliartje  tlie  <luty  of  a  eaptain  in  leading-,  01- 
derinjj;  and  exercising  tlic  said  coin]iany  in 
arms,  both  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
to  kee])  them  in  good  order,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  armed  and  ei|uiji])ed  according 
to  law,  for  military  service;  hereby  com- 
manding them  to  ol)ey  vou  as  their  caj)tain, 
and  yourself  to  observe  and  follow  such  or- 
ders and  instructions  as  you  shall  from  time 
to  tiuie  receive  from  me  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  this  State  for  the  time  being,  or 
other  of  your  superior  officers,  according  to 
the  Rules  anil  I)isci]>line  of  War,  ordained 
and  established  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
aforesai<l,  pursuant  to  the  trust  hereby  re- 
])osed  in  you. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  arms,  at 
Lebanon,  the  21st  day  of  ^March,  Aiino- 
Domiiii  1777. 

(Signed)  .Iona.  Tpa'MBfi.i,. 

Capt.  Moses  Warren  remained  a  man  of 
great  inHueiice  at  Lyme  until  his  death, 
serving  several  terms  as  the  town's  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Legislature.  ■  His  son, 
the  father  of  Miss  Sally  Warren,  referred  to 
above,  and  gran<lfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  Hon.  Closes  Warren  of 
Lyme,  a  gentleman  of  position  and  char- 
acter, who  represented  that  town  several 
terms  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  for  the  Prol>ate  District  of  New 
London  when  that  district  embraceil  what  is 
now  the  three  towns,  Lyme,  Old  Lyme 
and  East  Lyme — then  known  simply  as 
Lyme — and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Water- 
ford,  Montville  and  New  London,  holding 
the  last  mentioned  office  many  years;  his 
son,  Edward  R.  Warren,  being  his  clerk,  as 
the  jiroliate  records  will  attest.  Hon.  Moses 
Warren  was  employed  by  the  L^nited  States 
government  to  survey  the   Western   Reserve 


in  the  State  of  Ohio,  .and  had  as  his  assis- 
tant a  .Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Windham,  Conn. 
The  townships  of  \Varreii  ami  ( 'lc\  ilaiid  in 
Ohio,  were  named  after  these  noted  men. 
In  connection  with  (ieorge  <Tillefle,  tiie 
Hon,  Moses  Warren  compiled  and  piili- 
lislied  a  large  map  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  but  a  few  copies  are  now  in 
existence,  although  fifty  years  ago  they  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  principal  resi- 
dences throughout  the  state.  These  maps 
bear  the  names  of  Moses  Warren  and  (xeorge 
(Tillette  as  compilers  and  juiblishers.  The 
Hon.  Peter  Conistock,  of  Lyme,  died  Octo- 
ber 29,  1802,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  leaving  four  sons,  Moses  War- 
ren, Peter  A.,  William  IT.  H.  and  John  .1. 
The  third  son,  William,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  a  thorough  education  in  the 
|iublic  and  private  schoids  of  Lyme,  and  in 
early  life  worked  on  the  farm  owned  bv  his 
jiarents,  and  .also  served  as  clerk  in  his 
father's  store.  As  a  youth  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  New  London,  but  before  coming  of 
age  became  the  partner  of  his  father  in 
mercantile  Inisiness  at  East  Lyme,  the  firm 
taking  the  style  of  William  H.  H.  Comstoek 
&  Co.  In  1840  ^Ir.  Comstoek  removed  to 
New  London  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  partnership  with  John  Congdon. 
A  year  later  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  this 
Inisiness  and,  returning  to  East  Lvme, 
opened  a  general  store.  He  continued  in 
business  as  a  merchant  at  that  place  until 
18fi4,  when  he  sold  out  and  devoted  about  a 
year  to  rest  and  recreation.  He  then  re- 
moved to  New  London  and  re-engaged  in 
business  ])ursuits  in  association  with  John  C. 
Howard,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Comstoek 
&  Howard.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Com- 
stoek ]iurchased  the  entire  interest  and  con- 
tinned  the  business  successfully  alone  until 
the  spring  of  1880,  when  he  retired.  "Mr. 
Comstock's  public  life  began  comparatively 
early.      He  was  trained  in   the  Whig  school 
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of  ]iolitics  and  was  active  in  the  ranks  of 
that  ]iarFy  for  many  years,  being  one  of  its 
chief  stanihird-hearers  in  his  district.  In 
1847  he  was  a])]iointed  Paymaster-General 
of  tlie  State  of  Connecticut  by  Governor 
Bissell.  Tlie  folh)wincr  is  a  co|iy  of  his 
commission: 

CLARK  BISSELL, 

Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and 
over  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Til  William  11.   II.  Comstock,  Es(^, 

(iri  it'niij : 

WiiERKAs,  you  are  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  Paymaster-General  of  said  state,  I 
do  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this 
state,  constitute  and  commission  you  to  be 
Paymaster-General,  and  you  are  to  enter 
ujxjn  and  carefully  and  diligeutlj-  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  an<l  trusts  devolved  on  you 
in  virtue  of  said  ajipointment;  and  you  are 
to  observe  and  obey  such  orders  and  instruc- 
tions as  from  time  to  time  j'on  shall  receive 
from  me  or  from  the  Captain-General  for 
the  time  being,  ]iursuant  to  the  trust  hereby 
reposed  in  you  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 

(xiven  under  my  hand  and  the  pul)lic  seal  of 
this  state,  at  Hartford,  this  ninth  day 
of  June,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  ami  fortv- 
seven. 

(Signed.)     Clark  Bissell. 
By  His  Excellency's  command: 

(Signed.)     .lonx  B.  Kohektsox, 

Secretary  of  State. 

In  1848  ^laj.  Comstock  was  chosen  to 
represent  East  Lj-me  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  served  his  term  with  eminent  sat- 
isfaction to  his  constituents.  In  1854  he 
received  the  senatorial  nomination  in  the 
ninth  senatorial  district.  A  New  Loudon 
newspaper  published  in  March  of  that  year 
commented  upon  the  nomination  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

'■'■  A  lovoj'iifii  friend  of  ours  remarked  the 
other  day  that  the  nomination  of  W.  H.  II. 
Comstock  for  Senator  in  the  Ninth  District 
was  a   rather   strange  one,    considering  his 


youth  and  inexperience,  though  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  a  respectable  young  man. 
Now,  we  considered  this  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar remark  to  come  from  such  a  source.  ^Ir. 
Comstock  is  a  young  man,  to  be  sure,  but 
his  rrime  in  that  particular  is  one  which 
ought  at  least  to  begin  to  be  overlooked  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  or  three.  Pitt,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  made  a  somewhat  scathing  reply 
to  such  a  charge.  We  don't  know  how  old 
Mr.  Comstock  is,  and  perhaps  may  do  our- 
selves disfavor  with  him  by  guessing  too 
high,  by  iiutting  him  at  about  thirty-five, 
but  we  really  do  not  believe  he  falls  much 
short  of  that  respectable  age,  and  we  know 
that  we  rnn  no  risk  in  saying  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion.  *  *  * 
The  inex]ierience  of  W.  H.  H.  Comstock 
con.sists  principally  in  having  discharged  and 
honorably  discharged  the  duties  of  Pay- 
master General  of  the  state,  and  of  serving 
his  native  town  in  the  capacity  of  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Assemlily,  in  which  he 
proved  himself  an  active  and  influential  ex- 
ponent of  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
and  of  the  state  at  large.  We  rather  think 
Mr.  Comstock  will  prove  himself  efficient 
enough  for  his  friends  and  old  enough  for 
his  enemies." 

Mr.  Comstock's  excellent  record  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  an 
amjile  attest  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
higher  position,  and  he  received  a  most 
gratifying  support  at  the  jiolls  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senatorship.  He  distinguishe<l 
himself  in  the  Senate  by  close  a]iplication  to 
duty  and  by  broad  views  upon  all  ipiestions 
of  more  than  local  importance,  earning 
thereby  the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  cid- 
leagues,  and  easily  maintaining  his  hold 
upon  ]iul)lic  esteem.  During  his  term  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  one  of  the 
six  senior  senators  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Yale  College.  In  1859  he 
was  further  honored  by  being  called  to  rc])- 
resent  his  fellow  citizens  a  second  time  in 
the  lower  l)ranch  of  the  State  Legislature, 
where,  as  in  the  first  instance,  he  maintaini'd 
an    exce]itionally    high    standai-(l    in    all    his 
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public  actions.  Amoiisi;  the  numerous  other 
|uit)lic  trusts  administered  by  Mr.  Comstock, 
none  has  been  more  honorahh'  or  ini|iortant 
than  that  of  treasurer  (if  tlic  tdwii  of  East 
Lyme,  an  office  whicli  lie  hchl  many  years. 
lie  was  also  at  one  time  a  member  (if  tlie 
Common  Council  of  New  LdiKhm,  and  as 
sucli  was  active  and  judicious  in  serving  tlie 
]Mililic  interests.  Mr.  Comstoi'lv  was  post- 
nnister  at  East  Lyme  during  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  President  Fillmore,  holding  his 
commission,  which  was  issued  ]May  10, 
IS.'il.  under  Postmaster-General  Nathan  K. 
Hall.  He  was  again  the  incumbent  of  this 
office  during  President  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, under  a  commission  issued  by  Post- 
master-General Montgomery  Blair,  dated 
Se])t.  14,  IStil.  During  his  long  and  varied 
public  experiences,  Mr.  Cora.stock  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  acquire  an  unusually 
sound  knowledge  of  finance,  and  his  judg- 
ment on  all  monetary  matters  is  generally 
respected  and  has  led  to  his  being  called 
upon  to  serve  as  a  director  in  several  finan- 
cial institutions.  He  is  at  present,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  London  City  National 
Bank,  a  fiourishing  institution  of  large  cap- 
ital. In  social  circles  Mr.  Coinstock  is 
deservedly  popular.  His  conversational  pow- 
ers are  excellent,  and  having  a  rare  fund  of 
anecdote  and  reminiscence  at  his  command, 
he  is  always  entertaining.  One  of  his  earli- 
est reminiscences  is  of  meeting  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette, when  the  latter  paid  his  last  visit  to 
America  in  1824.  ]\Ir.  Comstock  being  then 
about  five  years  of  age,  had  the  ])leasure  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  illustrious  French- 
man, who  always  took  jiarticular  notice  of 
children.  The  meeting  took  jdace  at  the 
"  Old  Calkins  Tavern,"  situated  but  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  Comstock  homestead  on  the 
stage  road  from  New  Haven  to  New  London, 
between  Lyme  and  the  latter  town,  where  a 
concourse  of  citizens  had  assembled  to  ex- 


tend their  greetings  to  the  friend  of  \Vash- 
ington  and  the  country,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Boston  via  New  London.  Since  re- 
tiring from  the  more  active  duties  of  busi- 
ness life.  Mr.  ("(im-^tock  has  dcvoteil  a  large 
share  of  his  time  to  traxcl.  lie  has  visited 
most  of  the  states  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  including  the  (tuU'  states,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs  and 
sentiments  of  their  iidialiitants.  He  has 
also  visited  many  foreign  countries,  and  in 
the  polished  capitals  and  art  centres  of 
Europe  has  acquired  that  easy  grace  of 
manner  which  almost  invariably  marks  the 
educated  and  traveled  man.  He  converses 
most  entertainingly  upon  his  experiences 
abroad,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  in  many  important  matters  his  country- 
men are  still  l)ehind  the  people  of  the  "Old 
World."  He  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  patriot, 
firmly  lielieves  in  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
his  country,  and  takes  a  nol)le  }iride  in  its 
institutions.  An  organization  in  which  he 
takes  great  pride  is  the  Connecticut  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
which  he  holds  membership  through  virtue 
of  his  descent  from  Capt.  Peter  Comstock, 
his  grandfather,  and  from  Capt.  Moses 
Warren,  his  great  grandfather,  previously 
mentioned.  Mr.  Comstock  married  on  Dec. 
15,  1842,  Miss  Eliza  A.,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  L.  and  Fanny  Smith,  of  Lyme, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Seth  Smith,  of 
New  London,  who  left  his  entire  estate, 
amounting  to  about  ^175,000,  to  found  an 
Old  Ladies'  Home  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Com- 
stock was  a  woman  of  unusual  excellence  of 
character.  She  died  on  Decendjcr  5,  187(J, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  They  had 
five  children  —  Fanny  E.,  Annah  C,  Mary 
E.,  Wilhelmine  S.  and  Seth  S.,  of  whom  the 
third  named  alone  survives.  With  this  lady, 
now  the  wife  of  Carl  J.  Viets,  of  New 
London,  Mr.  Comstock,  who  has  never  re- 
married, makes  his  home. 
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HON.    JOHN    B.    TALCOTT. 

John  B.  TAi.<(iri-,  a  (listiiijiuislnMl  citizfii 
of  New  Britain,  twice  mayor  of  tliat  iiiuniei- 
pality,  and  for  many  years  |)resi(lent  of  the 
American  Hosiery  C'onii)any,  and  also  of  tlie 
New  Britain  Knitting  Comjiany,  was  ln)rn 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  14,  1824.  His 
parents,  natives  of  West  Hartford,  then 
resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  ealled 
Thonipsonville,  retnrning  to  West  Hartford 
in  1828,  where  their  son  received  his  early 
education.  John  B.  Talcott  was  one  of  the 
most  ])romising  pnjiils  in  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
college,  and  was,  during  a  ])art  of  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course,  an  assistant 
teacher.  In  1842  he  entered  Yale  College, 
completed  the  course  with  honor,  and  was 
graduated  in  184ti,  as  salutatorian  of  his- 
class.  lie  then  tui-iu'd  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  hu\',  entering  for  this  purjiose  the 
office  of  Francis  Fellowes,  Esq.,  a  leading 
Miemlier  of  tile  Hartford  bar.  His  expenses 
during  the  first  year  were  ]iaid  mainly  from  his 
salary  as  an  assistant  instructor  in  the  Hart- 
ford Female  Seminary,  and  also  as  a  clerk 
in  the  probate  court  of  that  county;  and 
during  the  second,  from  his  salary  as  tutor  in 
JVlidilleliury  College,  Vermont,  the  last 
named  position,  a  vacancy,  which  he  had 
l)eei)  called  upon  to  till,  temporarilv.  Upon 
his  return  to  Hartford,  in  the  winter  of 
1848,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  soon 
afterwards  was  aj)j)ointed  a  tutor  in  Greek 
at  Yale  College.  During  the  three  years 
that  he  held  this  tutorship  he  read  law 
assiduously,  expecting  to  engage  in  practice. 
But  his  e.\])ectations  in  tliis  regard  were 
neutralized  by  circumstances.  Yielding  to 
sutticiently  .-ittractive  inducements,  he 
changed  his  plans  as  to  a  life  vocation  and, 
abandoning  law  for  active  business,  entered 
into  partnership  with  S.  J.  North  and  others, 
then     e.\tensi\fly    concerned    in    tlu'    manu- 


facture of  knit  goods  and  hooks  and  eyes  at 
New  Britain.  Out  of  this  union  of  interests 
grew  the  New  Britain  Knitting  Company, 
of  which  he  was  elected  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  remaining  in  this  dual 
position  fourteen  years.  In  18G8  he  organ- 
ized the  American  Hosiery  Com]iany  of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
man\'  years,  and  of  which  Ik'  is  now  jiresi- 
dent.  The  business  of  this  com]iany  in  its 
special  manufacture  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  tlu'  course  (if  his  long 
business  experience  jNIr.  Talcott  has  become 
interested  in  a  number  of  leading  corpora- 
tions and  manufacturing  establishments  and 
in  several  of  them  he  is  a  value<l  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  In  business  circles 
he  is  \vi<lelv  known,  and  held  in  great  esteem 
as  a  gentleman  of  superior  ability'  and  spot- 
less integritv.  As  he  is  known  to  be 
thoroughly  well-infoi-me(l  in  regard  to  the 
special  trade  in  which  he  has  figured  so 
])roniinentlv  for  so  many  years,  and  as  to  its 
needs  ami  prospects,  his  opinions  are  highly 
valued  by  his  colleagues  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries generall)'.  As  the  executive 
head  of  the  two  great  manufacturing  coi'po- 
rations  named,  his  influence  is  naturally  very 
marked.  By  the  hundreds  of  ])ersons 
employed  in  the  mills  of  these  two  companies 
Mr.  Talcott  is  well-known,  and  is  esteemeil 
as  an  employer  who  holds  just  alius  and 
entertains  generous  views.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relationship  of  ca]iital  to  labor, 
he  has  acted,  so  far  as  the  interests  under  his 
control  are  coiiceriie(l,  in  a  uniform  and  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  by  his  conduct,  both  as  an 
ein|iloyer  and  a  man,  has  gained  the  good 
wishes  of  ail  ac(piainted  with  his  action. 
Mr.  Talcott  has  been  frequently  honored  by 
his  fellow-citizens  with  official  station  and 
trust.  In  187li  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  common  council  of  New  Britain,  and 
from  1877  to  1879,  inclusive,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of    tin-   board  of  aldermen.      In    1880  he 
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was  I'lioseii  mayor  ol"  the  (.'ity,  iiicmbors  of 
all  parties  unitiiiij  their  suffrages  to  secure 
his  election.  Durinii'  tlKil  and  the  following 
year  he  lieKl  the  othee,  ami  it  is  the  univer- 
sal opinion  that  his  administration  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  known.  The  affairs 
of  the  city  were  conducted  according  to 
business  methods,  and  while  the  interests  of 
the  tax  payers  wen'  carefully  guarded  those  of 
the  entire  population  were  faithfully  jiro- 
nioted.  -Mr.  Talcott  has  interested  hinis(_>lf 
deeply  in  promoting  the  success  of  several 
institutions  in  which  the  citizens  of  New 
Britain  take  a  sincere  pride.  Of  one  of 
these,  the  New  Britain  Institute,  he  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  and  has  been 
j)resideut  for  several  years.  This  institution 
was  among  the  first  to  pro\'ide  an  absolutely 
free  reading  room  and  an  ample  library  at  a 
mere  nominal  charge.  Mr.  Talcott  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  New 
Britain  Club,  the  leading  social  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  In  all  the  varied 
relations  of  life,  whether  of  a  business, 
political  or  social  character,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent as  a  gentleman  who  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  irrespec- 
tive of  creed,  party  or  nationality.  Mr. 
Talcott's  first  wife  was  Miss  Jane  C.  Good- 
win of  West  Hartford,  whom  he  married 
September  13,  1848.  His  present  wife  was 
]Miss  Fannie  H.  Hazen  of  New  Britain,  whom 
he  married  March  18,  1880. 


HON.   MARSHALL  JEWELL. 

Maksuai.l  Jewell,  an  eminent  citizen 
and  merchant  of  Connecticut,  who  was 
thrice  governor  of  that  commonwealth,  sub- 
sequently envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minister 
))leni])otentiary  to  Russia,  and  still  later 
])ost-master  general  of  the  United  States, 
was    Ijoru  at  Winchester,    New    Ilaiupshirc, 


on  Oct.  20,  1825,  and  died  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Feb.  10,  188:!.  He  was  descended 
in  the  seventh  generation  fi-oni  Thomas 
Jewell,  a  native  of  England,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  emigrants  to  New  England,  and 
who,  in  1639,  settled  at  Wollaston.  near 
Quiney,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  ol)- 
tained  a  grant  of  land.  Until  the  present 
centnry  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Jewell  followed 
farming  as  their  sole  occn])ation,  but  his 
father,  Pliny  Jewell,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  one  time  an  active  Whig 
jiolitician  and  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  was  not  only  a  farmer  but  also  a 
practical  tanner.  Pliny  Jewell  gave  up  farm- 
ing in  1845  and  removed  to  Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  there  established  a  successful 
business  as  a  tanner  and  manufacturer  of 
leather  belting,  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death,  a  few  years  later.  Marshall 
Jewell  was  one  of  five  sons.  His  elder 
brother  Hon.  Harvey  Jewell,  LL.  D.,  who 
died  in  1881,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinguished 
ability,  who  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
later  in  life  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
missioners of  Alabama  Claims.  His  three 
younger  brothers,  Pliny,  Lyman  and 
Charles,  engaged  in  business  and  achieved 
wealth  and  distinction  in  their  calling. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought  uj)on 
a  farm  but  was  taught  the  trade  of  tanning 
by  his  father.  He  was  not  yet  of  age  when, 
becoming  interested  in  electricity,  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  there  made  a  study  of  it 
particularly  in  its  ai)plication  to  telegrajihy, 
then  in  its  infancy.  In  1847  he  went  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  mastered  prac- 
tical telegraphy,  at  which  he  worked  for  a 
.short  time,  first  in  the  city  named  and  after- 
wards at  Akron,  Ohio,  Columbus,  'J'en- 
nessee  and  Jackson,  ]Mississi])])i.  In  1848, 
when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  tcicgra]ih 
lines   between   Louisville  and   New   Orleans, 
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l)eing  thus  occupied  nearly  a  year.  In  1849 
he  was  calleil  to  Boston,  3Iass.,  and  was  ap- 
jiointcd  general  siqierintendent  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  telegrapli  line.  Although 
jnMctically  certain  of  a  distinguished  future 
in  connection  with  the  develoinnent  of  teleg- 
raphy he  (juietly  gaye  it  up  at  the  request 
of  his  father  whose  business  had  grown  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  needed  the  assistance 
of  his  son.  A  few  years  later  the  elder 
Jewell  died  and  the  business  was  reorganized 
un<ler  the  firm  name  of  Marshall  Jewell  & 
Co.  Mr.  Jewell,  now  the  head  of  the  firm, 
raj)idly  deyeloped  what  maj-  truly  be  called 
a  remarkable  talent  for  l)usiness.  Becoming 
impressed  by  the  belief  that  the  tanning 
industry  was  being  conducted  according  to 
old  fashioned  methods,  which  might  be  im- 
proyed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  fol- 
lowed in  other  countries,  he  «ent  abroad  in 
1859,  and  deyoted  several  months  to  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  trade  at  the  principal  points 
where  it  is  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Becoming  convinced  that  there 
was  much  to  be  learned  in  this  way  he 
repeated  his  visit  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1865  made  a  third  visit,  extending  his 
journey  and  investigations  on  this  last  occa- 
sion to  i)arts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Under 
the  methods — commercial,  technical  and 
scientific— employed  by  Mr.  Jewell,  the  busi- 
ne.ss  which  he  dii-ected  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
made  him  a  very  rich  man.  Mr.  Jewell  first 
came  prominently  into  politics  in  1868, 
when  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  in 
his  district  for  the  State  Senate.  He  had 
joined  the  Republican  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  State  and  was  widely 
known  as  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
su])porter  of  the  j.arty's  principles,  but  until 
the  year  named  could  not  be  induced  to  run 
for  any  ottice.  I'ressed  by  his  friends  to  do 
so,  he  accepted,  later  in  1868,  the  Republican 
Moiuination     for    governor    of    Connecticut. 


Although  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for 
both  the  ofiices  mentioned,  he  was  defeated 
for  governor  by  such  a  small  majority  that 
his  party  insisted  upon  again  ]ilacing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  ticket  in  1869  and  he  was 
elected,  serving  from  iVlaj'  in  that  year  to 
May  1870.  Renominated  in  1870  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Hon.  James  E.  English,  who 
had  previously  served  two  terms  as  governor 
— 1867  and  1868 — and  who  was  still  very 
strong  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  being  a 
"^Yar  Democrat"  and  a  man  of  high 
character.  In  1871  Jlr.  Jewell  was  for  a 
third  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  and  was  elected;  and  being  re- 
nominated at  the  close  of  his  second  term 
was  re-elected  and  served  a  third,  his  entire 
administration  as  chief  executive  of  the  State 
covering  the  years  1869,  1871  and  1872. 
Governor  Jewell  came  to  the  executive  chair 
with  the  most  just  and  practical  ideas  regard- 
ing the  public  welfare,  and  he  left  a  marked 
impression  upon  the  legislation  of  the  three 
years  mentioned.  Among  the  most  notice- 
able reforms  effected  during  his  administra- 
tion were  a  reorganization  of  the  state 
militia,  a  change  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
rights  of  married  women  to  property  and  also 
in  those  of  divorce.  Some  excellent  laws 
bearing  on  the  govcrnnient  of  Yale  t'oUege 
also  were  j)assed;  biennial  elections  were 
authorized  and  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
house  at  Hartford  was  begun.  Governor 
Jewell  left  the  cajjitol  with  the  respect  of  the 
entire  people,  in  whose  good  esteem  he  re- 
mained until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1873 
President  Grant  offered  him  the  distinguished 
post  of  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  He  accepted  this  position  and  al- 
though abroad  only  a  year,  he  rendered  most 
im])ortant  service  to  American  interests.  A 
pi'actical  business  man  and  coming  from  a 
state  renowned  for  the  variety  of  its  manu- 
factures, he  soon  observed  that  a  large  part 
of    tiic    so-called    American    goods    sold     in 
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Kiissia,  such  as  sewintr  iiiafliines,  scales,  etc., 
etc.,  were  only  I'raiululent  imitations. 
Tlirousili  his  efforts  a  traile  mark  treaty  was 
iiegoliated  with  tlie  Hussiaii  "ioveriimeiit,  l>y 
which  the  interests  of  American  manufactur- 
t'rs  anil  of  tlie  Russian  peo]ile  were  equally 
protected.  While  in  Russia  he  continued 
Lis  investiijations  ujion  tanning-  and  was 
richly  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  the 
secret  of  the  ])ecidiar  aroma  of  Russia 
leather  lies  in  the  -nse  of  liirrh  liark  in  the 
process.  This  discovery  was  fraught  with 
gi'eat  benefit  to  the  American  tanners,  who 
have  since  manufactured  Russia  leather  with 
perfect  success.  Recalled  from  the  Russian 
mission  in  1874,  he  was  at  once  apj)ointed 
postmaster  general  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Grant.  To  this  important  department 
of  the  government  placed  under  his  charge 
he  ap])lied  the  rules  of  business,  and  boldly 
instituted  the  most  sweeping  reforms,  con- 
ducting every  proceeding  with  the  inflexible 
integrity  so  characteristic  of  him  through 
life,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  for  prece- 
dent or  politicians.  The  notorious  "straw- 
bids"  and  other  corrupt  practices  in  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Alabama  were  at  once 
detected  and  speedily  abolished  by  him  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  famous  "Star-route" 
trials.  He  also  establi.shed  fast  mail  trains 
and  effected  other  salutary  changes  of  great 
advantage  to  the  people.  Such  a  vigorous 
administration  as  he  gave  to  the  department 
proved  excessively  distasteful  to  the  politi- 
cians of  both  parties,  who  were  using  it  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  he  incurred  their 
active  hostility.  He  was  too  honorable  a 
man  to  abate  his  vigilance  in  the  public  ser- 
vice to  please  anyone,  and  was  ultimately  sac- 
rificed— a  victim  to  his  high  princijiles.  He 
resigned  the  postmaster  generalshi|i  in  July, 
I87G.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  justly 
proud  of  his  splendid  record  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, took  occasion  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  it    by  giving  him  an    enthusiastic   public 


welcome  upon  his  return  to  his  home  at  Hart- 
ford. Once  free  from  the  cares  of  office  Mr. 
Jewell  devoted  himself  to  his  ]iri\alc  busi- 
ness, which  hail  assumed  great  jiroportions, 
and  to  the  dischargeof  his  duties  as  clirector, 
trustee,  etc..  in  a  number  of  Iiauks,  corpor- 
atimis  and  other  institutions,  charital)le  as 
well  as  commercial,  where  his  services  were 
always  highly  valued.  In  the  i)resi(Iiutial 
camjiaign  of  I87G  he  warmly  sujiported  ^Ir. 
Hayes.  In  1879  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
defeate<l  by  oidy  two  votes  in  the  legislative 
caucus.  Although  urged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880,  he  declined  to  do  so,  not  desiring  to 
oppose  General  Grant — then  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term — for  whom  he  still  retained  a 
jiersonal  regard,  although  not  in  favor  of 
his  renomination.  Cho.seu  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee,  he  gave  his 
splendid  abilities  without  reserve  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Garfield  and  ^\rthur.  His  numer- 
ous speeches  to  large  assemblages  during 
this  canvass  and  the  unremitting  efforts  he 
made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  nominees, 
seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  when 
stricken  with  jineumonia  in  the  latter  ])artof 
the  winter  of  1882-83,  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  overcome  the  disease,  and  died, 
as  previously  stated.  In  his  death  Connecti- 
cut lost  one  of  her  greatest  and  purest  citi- 
zens. The  grief  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
irrespective  of  j>arty,  was  profound,  and  was 
shared  by  the  lovers  of  ideal  citizenship  and 
official  purity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
General  Jewell's  whole  career  stamps  him  as 
a  high-minded,  j)atriotic  and  unusually  val- 
uable citizen  and  jmblic  officer.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  resolutely  supported  the 
national  government,  giving  freely  of  his 
means  to  aid  in  fitting  out  troops  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who     fell     in     battle.      His     intlnence    as    a 
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wealthy  nianufacturci-  was  very  great  and  was 
always  wielded  in  a  manner  helpful  to  the  Un- 
ion ea\ise.  He  had  always  entertained  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  slavery  and  rejoiced  in  its  abo- 
lition. In  religious  convictions  he  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist  and  attended  the  services  of 
the  church  all  his  life,  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  its  special  work  and  charities.  He 
was  a  man  of  tine  nature  and  manners,  and 
as  a  jiublic  speaker  ranked  with  the  ablest 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  character  had  a 
siin])licity  « Inch  made  it  striking,  and  at  all 
times  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  right  and 
justice.  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss 
Esther  Dickinson,  daughter  of  William  Dick- 
inson, a  highly  resjiected  resident  of  New- 
burg,  X.  Y.  This  estimable  lady,  with  two 
daughters  survive  him. 


DR.   EVELYN    L.   BISSELL. 

Evelyn  Lyman  Bisseli.,  M.  D.,  a  lead- 
ing jdiysician  and  surgeon  of  New  Haven, 
formerly  surgeon  (with  rank  of  major)  of 
United  States  volunteers  and  late  surgeon- 
general  of  the  National  Guard  of  Connecti- 
cut on  the  staff  of  Gov.  'J'liomas  M.  Waller, 
was  born  in  LitcUtield,  Conn.,  on  September 
10,  1830.  Through  his  father,  the  late  Maj. 
Lyman  Bissell,  U.  S.  A.,  a  native  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  he  descends  from  Benjamin 
Bissell,  grandfather  of  JMaj.  Lyman  Bissell, 
and  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Evelyn  L.  Bis- 
sell, who  served  in  tlii'  French,  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars, and  who  died  in  Milton, 
Litehtield  county.  Conn.,  December  20, 
1821,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
Hiram  Bissell,  one  of  the  sons,  served  in 
the  war  of  1812.  ijccord  of  service  of  Ben- 
jamin Bissell  can  be  found  in  the  ■■  Catalogue 
of  Connecticut  ]\leu"'  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Maj.  Lyman  Bissell,  the  father  of 
Dr.  Bissell,  was  at   one  time  chief  of  ])olice 


in  Ni'w  Haven  an<l  while  holding  that  posi- 
tion had  occasion  to  render  very  im- 
portant service  to  the  city,  especially  in 
the  year  1854.  On  ]March  17th  of  that  year 
there  occurred  a  serious  riot  between  a  num- 
ber of  Yale  students  and  -'town  boys,"  be- 
gun at  a  performance  at  Iloman's  Athenaeum 
and  after  the  performance  continued  on  the 
streets,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  "town 
boy  "  and  the  wounding  of  several  ])crsons, 
including  a  number  of  students.  The  ofticial 
report  of  this  historic  event  says,  in  ])art'. 

After  the  re|)ort  that  a  man  was  shot  had 
circulated  about,  the  mol)  became  excited  to 
an  uncontrollable  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  some 
five  or  si.x  hundred  rushed  for  the  arsenal, 
broke  open  the  doors  and  seized  two  cannon 
belonging  to  the  artillery  company,  which 
they  loaited  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  ])ow- 
der,  stones  ami  brickbats.  The  cannon  was 
then  dragged  into  Chajiel  street,  where  the 
mob  halted  and  organized  by  choosing  acaji- 
tain.  Another  j)ortion  of  the  mob  rushed 
for  the  churches,  broke  oi)en  the  doors,  and 
rang  a  general  alarm  of  tire,  which  served  to 
draw  a  still  larger  crowd  to  the  college 
grounds. 

While  tlie  rioters  were  on  the  corner  of 
Chajiel  and  Church  streets  with  the  cannon, 
they  were  a<ldressed  by  Justice  Bennett,  who 
warned  them  against  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  'I'hey  were,  however,  so  in- 
fiiriateci  that  they  heeded  not  the  caution. 
Capt.  Bissell  then  mounted  one  of  the 
ordnance  carriages,  and  spoke  to  the  mob, 
ordering  them  to  desist.  They  told  the  cajj- 
tain  they  would  respect  him,  Init  iiiust  have 
blood  for  l>lood. 

Capt.  Bissell  still  remained  on  the  gun, 
which  the  mob  now  commenced  dragging 
toward  the  college.  While  they  were  jiro- 
ceediug  along  both  guns  wei'e  sj)iked  \>\  the 
police  at  the  order  of  Capt.  Bissell,  and 
without  the  crowd  being  aware  of  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  ])olice  took  charge  of 
the  churches,  and  prevented  the  further 
ringing  of  the  liclls. 

Through  his  mother,  whose  nuiiden  name 
was  Theresa  jNIaria  Skeeles,  and  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Gideon   Skeeles,  of   Duvliani. 
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N.  v.,  Dr.  IJissi'll  ooines  from  tlii'carly  Dutch 
settlei-s  of  tlio  Kinjiiro  State.  In  lioyhood 
the  subject  of  thi.s  sketcli  ilc\ cloiitMl  a  marked 
taste  for  'iiilitary  stmlies  and  his  parents 
sent  him  lo  lie  ediicatcMl  at  the  well-known 
military  school  of  (tch.  ^^'.  II.  Russell,  in 
New  Haven.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter, 
at  a  later  date,  the  United  States  :Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Imt  he  abandoned 
his  cherished  jilan  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  oraduated  with 
the  doctor's  degree  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School  in  New  Haven,  in  1860.  Dui-ing 
that  vear  he  served  as  surgeon  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer  plying  l)et\vcen  X<-\v  York  and 
Liverpool,  but  gave  uji  this  position  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  and  joined  the 
Union  army  as  second  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  fifth  regiment  of  Connecticut  volun- 
teer infantry.  During  his  first  campaign  he 
participated  in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks 
through  the  Shenandoah  valley  before  Gen. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  At  the  battle  of 
Winchester,  May  25,  1862,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Confederates  and  was  con- 
fined for  a  time  at  Winchester.  Owing  to 
his  youthful  appearance  his  captors  doubted 
his  being  a  surgeon,  and  in  order  to  test  his 
claim  to  that  title  set  him  to  work  u]ion 
tlii'ir  own  wounded,  when  he  soon  demon- 
strated to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  his 
statement  was  correct.  Dr.  Bissell  was  one 
of  the  seven  military  surgeons  who,  at  Win- 
chester, signed  the  first  cartel  liy  which  med- 
ical officers  were  recognized  as  non-combat- 
ants. Being  released  on  parole  July  6,1862, 
he  returneil  within  the  Union  lines  and  at  once 
reported  to  his  commander,  Gen.  N,  P. 
Banks,  and  by  him  was  ordered  Ijack  to  his 
regiment.  Although  protesting  against  this 
order,  believing  that  if  recaptured  l)y  the 
enemy  he  would  be  ignominiously  shot,  he 
returned  to  his  regiment  and  at  the  l)attle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  on  August  9th  following 
(1862),  was   again   taken    prisoner   while   at- 


tending to  the  wounded  on  the  field.  Being 
recognized  l)y  the  Confederates  and  his  cx- 
jdanation  deemed  unsatisfactory,  he  was  sent 
with  the  federal  wounded  to  Kichmond  and 
jdaced  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  tobacco 
warehouse  opposite  "Castle  Tiiundcr," 
whence  he  was  subsequently'  transferred  to 
the  infamous  Libby  Prison.  Here  he  shared 
the  hardships  ami  dangers  of  liis  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case  was  subjected  to  sjiccial 
annoyances  and  was  at  the  risk  of  being  shot 
for  the  a])parent  violation  of  his  jiarole,  or 
rather,  involuntary  violation  of  it.  One 
morning  during  his  confinement  at  "Libby" 
seven  L'^nion  prisoners  were  shot  by  order  of 
the  rebel  authorities.  The  cajjtnre  of  Sur- 
geon Bissell  having  been  Ijrought  to  the 
attention  of  the  special  commission  a])pointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  for  the  consid- 
eration of  such  eases,  a  requisition  for  him 
was  made  by  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  on  No\.  20,  1862,  he  was 
released  unconditionally.  It  afterward  hap- 
pened, by  one  of  those  singular  adjustments 
of  events  which  seem  retributive,  that  Sur- 
geon Bissell's  father.  Major  Lyman  Bissell, 
of  the  regidar  army,  iireside<l  after  the  war, 
at  the  court  martial  l)efore  which  Turner, 
the  keeper  of  Libby  prison,  was  tried.  L^pon 
being  released  from  Libby  Prison,  Surgeon 
Bissell  reported  to  General  John  A.  Dix,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
hospital  shij),  "Euterpe,"  which  was  aliont 
to  take  a  innnbcr  of  the  federal  sick  and 
wounded  to  New  York.  This  duty  dis- 
charged, he  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  further  instructions  and  l)y  him 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then  at 
Frederick  City,  Md.  He  took  part  with  it 
in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burgh  and  Kelly's  Ford.  In  the  engagement 
near  Chancellorsville,  ]\Iay  3,  1863,  he  dis- 
tingui.shed  himself  by  his  liravery  on  the 
fielil.      It  is  related  in  the  record  of    the  bat- 
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tie  at  the  adjutant  geiieraTs  oftit-e  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  that  during  the  entire  engage- 
ment the  attention  of  all  was  ))artieularly 
attracted  liy  the  <laring  displayed  by  Surgeon 
Bissell,  wlio,  in  liis  efforts  to  see  and  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  of  his  regiment, 
frequently  exjiosed  himself  to  the  most  immi- 
nentjieril.  Oneof  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
Caj>tain  (Tcorge  Benton,  of  Company  F,  hav- 
ing been  killed,  was  carried  from  the  iield  bj- 
Dr.  Bissell  underthe  terril)U' tireof  tlie  enemy. 
This  and  many  similar  deeds  gave  him  a 
wide  and  well-merited  reputation  for  bravery 
and  devotion  to  duty.  After  this  campaign 
Surgeon  Bissell  saw  hard  service  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  in  which  he  had 
charge  of  the  field  li<)s])ital.  He  was  in  the 
fights  at  Wahatchie,  Resaca,  Punijikin  Pine 
Creek,  Dallas,  Casville,  and  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Georgia,  at  the  last  named  attracting 
the  admiring  attention  of  (Tcneral  Hooker  bv 
his  gallantry  while  removing  about  two  hun- 
dred men  from  the  field  in  the  face  of  a 
concealed  rebel  battery;  and  in  recognition 
thereof  was  specially  detailed  to  remain  at 
headquarters  ujion  the  medical  staff  of 
"Fighting  .Inc.""  He  was  afterwards  like- 
wise s])ecially  detailed  for  surgeon's  duty 
on  the  staff  of  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
and  remained  with  that  distingtiished  com- 
mander about  eight  months.  Upon  the 
movement  of  General  Sherman's  army  south- 
ward Surgeon  Bissell  was  ordered  to  duty 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  New  Haven  and  established  himself  there, 
in  civil  jn'actice,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 
On  July  9,  1868,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  the  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1872,  wlien  he  resigned  to  accept  the  call  of 
the  Peruvian  government  to  take  charge  of 
the  men  engaged  on  the  jinblic  works  in  the 
city  of  Lima  and  thi'  Callao  and  Oroya  rail- 
road.     It  was    a    rcspiiiisilile    position  over  a 


large  bodv  <if  nicn  and,  tlniugh  lucrative, 
was  full  of  hardship.  In  1875  Dr.  Bissell 
returne<l  to  New  Haven  and  resumed  his 
regular  professional  work.  He  was  at  once 
reappointed  surgeon  of  the  Second  Regiment 
by  Colonel  Stcplii^n  R.  Smith,  and  upon  the 
latter's  advancement  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general,  he  was  continued  in  office  by 
his  successor.  Col.  Charles  P.  Graham,  and 
so  remaine<l  uutil  .lanuary  3,  1883,  when  he 
was  commissioned  surgeon  general  upon 
the  staff'  of  Governor  Thomas  M.  Waller, 
serving  as  such  during  1883  and  1884.  He 
then  accepted  reappointment  as  surgeon  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  During  the  Centen- 
nial encam])ment  at  Philadeljihia  in  1876, 
he  served  as  acting  brigade  surgeon,  and 
at  state  encampments  subsequently  has  filled 
tliis  position.  For  many  years  he  has  lieen 
one  of  the  examining  surgeons  for  the  Pen- 
sion Department  of  the  Unite<l  States  gov- 
ernment. Actively  interested  in  local  affairs, 
especially  in  all  matters  jiertaining  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  community,  he  has 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  office  of 
register  of  vital  statistics  for  New  Haven, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city.  He  has  served  likewise 
as  a  police  commissioner.  In  all  these  offi- 
cial positions  he  has  served  the  public  inter- 
ests faithfully  and  has  earned  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  ])eoi)le.  Acknowledged 
by  his  professional  brethren  as  a  practitioner 
of  broad  experience  and  conspicuous  merit, 
he  holds  a  high  |)lace  in  the  meilical  circles 
of  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of  a  number 
of  the  leading  medical  and  surgical  societies 
and  an  occasional  contriliutor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  jirofession.  In  military  circles 
he  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
is  a  comrade  of  the  (xrand  Army  of  the 
Rej)nblic  and  a  comjianion  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  connected,  either  as  an  active 
or    honorarv    member,    with     several    otlier 
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iiDtalilc  oi'iraiiizatioiis.  lie  was  married  on 
NdviMnbor  21,  lS(i5,to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Noyes, 
(laughtor  of  Ilezekiab  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
liiirv.  Conn.  This  esteemed  lady  died  on 
.luly  ]'.K  1883,  leaving  one  daughter,  Heata 
Wetmore  Bissell. 


JAiMKS  CAMPHKLL. 

.Iamks  Cami'ukli.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Sutton.  Vermont.  Seji- 
tember  22,  1811.  Early  in  life  he  re- 
moved to  Connecticut  and  located  in  the 
town  of  Manchester  in  Hartford  county, 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  an  active,  intelligent,  self-reliant  and 
competent  business  man,  who,  by  his  un- 
aided industry  and  ability,  achieved  marked 
success.  Favored  by  nature  with  a  tine 
physique  and  commanding  presence,  com- 
bined with  a  strong  character  and  j)repossess- 
ing  appearance,  he  was  naturally  looked  up 
to  as  a  leading  man  in  the  community.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  books  and  an  accurate 
observer  and  judge  of  human  nature,  and 
possessed  of  a  decidedly  judicial  turn  of  mind. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  of 
Manchester  for  many  years.  Lawyers  said 
of  him  that  they  would  as  soon  abide  by  his 
decision  of  a  case  as  by  the  decision  of  one 
trained  for  the  law.  His  legal  o])inions  and 
judgment  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  ])eo- 
ple  at  large  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to 
settle  points  of  difference  arising  between 
men,  and  his  clear  appreciation  of  the  facts 
and  the  evident  justice  of  his  opinion  was 
seldom  appealed  from,  l)oth  parties  being 
satisfied  that  the  case  had  been  impartially 
judged.  So  general  was  the  respect  to  his 
qualities  in  this  direction  that  he  was  known 
by  all  as  "Judge  Campbell,"  a  title  he  bore 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  an 
easv,    fluent    and    logical    speaker,    and    was 


ready  at  a  nioiiients  notice  to  address  an 
audience.  On  more  than  one  occasion  when 
an  cxiHTtccI  ici'turcr  faih'ci  tn  ;i|i|icar.  llic 
auiiicnce  having  come  togctiicr  and  tiring  of 
the  delay.  Judge  Cam]>beil  was  called  to  the 
platform  and  clcli\cr  an  iiii]ir(un|)tu  lecture 
in  so  acceptaliic  a  numner  as  to  entirely  sat- 
isfy them  and  allay  their  disap]>ointment. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  nicnilicrs  of  tlie 
Second  Congregational  Church,  and  from  its 
organization  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
deeply  interestcil  in  its  welfare.  lie  was  a 
careful  student  of  the  Bible,  and  for  many 
years  conducted  a  Bil)le  class  for  adults  in 
connection  with  the  chui'i-h  to  wliich  he 
belonged.  This  Bilile  class  was  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  was  com- 
posed of  ladies  and  gentlemen  varying  in  age 
from  twenty-one  to  sixty  years.  To  his 
efforts  and  liberality  is  largely  ilue  the  erec- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  new  house  of  worship 
now  occupied  by  the  Second  Congregational 
Church.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
desirous  of  seeing  a  new  church  edifice  take 
the  place  of  the  one  originally  built  by  this 
society,  and  although  none  of  his  children 
had  made  their  homes  in  Manchester,  he 
offered  to  bear  one-quarter  of  the  expense  of 
a  new  edifice  if  the  .society  would  raise  the 
other  three-fourths.  This  was  accomplished 
about  the  time  of  his  death  and  his  executors 
j)aid  over  to  the  society  the  amount  prom- 
ised. As  a  business  man  he  was  sagacious 
and  farseeing,  and  those  most  intimately 
associated  with  him  had  the  highest  respect 
for  his  business  ability.  lie  was  connected 
with  many  of  Hartford's  most  flourishing 
institutions  and  was  a  director  in  the  zEtna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  L^nited  States 
Bank  and  the  Orient  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  and  j>resident  of  the 
Ravine  ^I  ills  Company,  of  Vernon.  In  1840  he 
married  Esther,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Deacon  Daniel  Griswold  of  Manchester  Cen- 
ter, liy  whom   he  had   seven   children,  six  of 
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whom,  Mrs.  F.  \'.  De  Coster,  of  Litchfield, 
Minnesota:  Otto  II.  Caraphell,  of  Litchfield, 
Minne.sota;  Dr.  James  C'ami)l)ell,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Wells  Campbell,  of  Ne\v  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  L.  II.  Goodwin,  of  Hartford; 
and  Mrs.  Clias.  A.  Greenlcaf,  of  Litchfield, 
Minnesota;  survive  him.  One  daughter, 
Martha,  died  in  infancy.  .Iudi;c  Campbell 
was  in  no  sense  a  pt)litician,  though  deeply 
interested  in  all  jiolitical  matters  and  move- 
ments. He  joined  tlie  republican  }iarty  at 
its  organization  and  coutiiiueil  in  affiliation 
with  it  to  the  end  of  liis  life,  firndy  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  party  nf  )irogress  and  intelli- 
gence. In  18(50  he  often  remarked  that, 
although  he  was  not  ready  to  pronounce 
himself  a  thorough  abolitionist,  -'the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  right  and  must  soon 
become  an  actual  fact  if  the  United  States 
were  to  advance  and  become  a  great  nation. 
In  the  intelligence  of  the  people  lies  the 
strength  of  a  country  like  ours.  It  is  our 
fortres.s  and  house  of  refuge.  Slavery  lueans 
death  to  intelligence,  hence  death  to  the 
free  rejiublic."  lie  was  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  rcinlributecl  lilieraily  tii  the 
advancement  of  e<lucation  at  home  and  else- 
where, and  looked  u]ion  ignorance  as  the 
mother  of  crime.  Judge  Campbell  was  of 
the  old  Puritanic  tyjie  of  man.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  John  Calvin,  and 
this  gave  him  an  air  of  austerity  to  those 
who  were  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.  On  lietter  ac(piaintance,  however,  this 
was  entirely  lost,  and  to  those  who  knew 
him  well,  he  was  a  huow  companion,  brim- 
ing  over  with  wit  and  good  humor,  to  which 
a  tinge  of  satire  was  readily  added.  He 
could  sing  a  good  song,  make  a  witty 
siieech  or  lead  the  Thursday  evening  jirayer 
Tueeting  with  e<pial  facility.  He  will  long 
be  remembereil  as  a  tyjiical  sjiecimen  of  that 
iS'ew  Enghuid  cliaracter  of  the  old  school 
wliicli  is  rapidly  liecoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.      He    died     on     lioard     the     steamship 


Xoordhmd  just  after  she  was  made  fast  to 
her  wharf  at  Antwerp,  on  Sunday  evenings 
June  17,  1888,  just  as  the  sun  disappeared 
below  the  horizon,  he  having  been  stricken 
with  senile  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg 
shortly  after  leaving  New  York.  His  wife 
Esther  died  Ajiril  20.  187G.  She  was  a  faith- 
ful wife  and  devoted  mother.  January  21, 
1879,  he  married  ilary  G.  Francis  wlm 
survives  him. 


PROF.  JAMES  CAMPBELL. 

Prof.  Jamks  CAMrnKi.i„  M.  D.,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  Hartford,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  visiting  physician 
to  the  Hartford  Hospital  and  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  the  medical  dejiartment  of  Yale 
LTniversity,  was  born  at  ^lanchester,  Con- 
necticut, March  12,  1848,  being  the  third 
child  born  to  James  and  Esther  Campbell. 
He  was  educated  at  the  village  sclnml  in 
North  ."Manchester  and  afterward  at  the  old 
academy  at  Manchester  Centre,  obtaining  a 
fair  rudimentary  education  which  was  fur- 
ther enlarged  and  iuiprnved  by  suVisequent 
reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Loomis,  Jr.,  then  ]iastorof  the  Second 
Congregatioiud  Churcli.  This  gentleman  was 
both  worthy  and  learned,  and  his  thoughtful 
direction  of  his  youns  parishioner's  post- 
academic  reading  was  of  inestimable  \alue  to 
the  voung  num.  as  without  such  direction 
his  reading  might  have  been  desultory  in 
character  and  of  no  pcruuinent  educational 
lnMiefit.  While  yet  a  mere  child  James  had 
announced  his  determination  to  become  a 
jihvsician.  and  this  resolve  strengthened  as 
he  grew  ohler.  Airiong  his  favorite  books 
none  iutereste<l  him  so  much  as  an  old  work 
on  phvsiologv  to  which  lu'  found  access  in 
his   boyhood.      The   jirofession  of   medicine. 
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always  ait  arduous  ono  when  conscieiUiously 
followed,  was  not  looked  upon  liy  the  boy's 
parents  as  one  desirable  for  a  rather  delicate 
lad  to  settle  upon,  and  they  naturally  enough 
sought  to  dissuade  him  tViun  liis  choice. 
From  the  age  of  fdurtccii  to  seventeen  he 
was  a  sutt'erer  frcnu  a  femoral  abscess  that 
prevented  him  from  joining  largely  in  the 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  led  to  Ids  spending 
much  of  tlu'  time  at  home,  williin  doors, 
where  lie  was  in  constant  association  with 
one  of  the  best  of  mothers;  a  woman  of  retine- 
inent  and  extraordinary  good  sense,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  devoted  entirely  to  her 
family's  weal,  and  permeated  with  the  dee])- 
est  and  purest  religious  sentiment  which 
found  practical  exhibition  in  her  everyday 
life.  These  years,  though  years  of  j)ain  and 
weakness,  were  among  the  most  valuable  in 
his  life,  since  they  drew  liim  into  to  close 
communion  with  a  gentle  and  exalted  char- 
acter which  must  have  made  itself  felt  npon 
his  own.  Nor,  viewed  from  the  practical 
side,  were  they  wasted,  for  when  the  lad's 
suffering  was  not  too  great  he  was  about  the 
farm  overseeing  and  directing  the  work,  his 
father,  at  this  period,  being  most  of  the  time 
from  home.  When  the  period  of  boyhood's 
notions  had  really  passed  and  James'  parents 
found  that  he  did  not  waver  in  his  views 
regarding  a  medical  career,  they  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  his  plans  and  lent  them  their 
a])proval  and  aid.  After  a  course  of  prelim- 
inary medical  study  under  the  late  Dr. 
William  Scott,  of  Manchester,  a  gentleman 
of  sterling  worth  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, and  whose  influence  npon  his 
student's  character  at  this  stage  was  most 
wholesome,  he  entered  iqioii  a  regular 
course  of  systematic  medical  instruction  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  the  well- 
known  College  of  Medicine  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  in  ISVl,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
received  at  the  latter  the  degree  and  di|ili>ma 


of  doctor  of  iiuMlicine.  After  graduation  he 
chose  the  W'tst  as  his  lield  of  effort  and 
commenced  practice  in  Meeker  county,  Min- 
nesota, then  comparatively  a  frontier  dis- 
trict. Here  he  was  quite  successful.  His 
professional  tours  were  made  almost  wholly 
in  the  saddle,  and  011  some  days  his  journeys 
in  this  manner  co\  cred  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles.  The  ])ractice  was  hard,  and  in 
many  ways  life  on  the  frontier  did  not  sat- 
isfy him  and  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  his 
native  state,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Eiiro])c  and  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  thi'  hos]>itals  and  clinics  at 
Berlin,  Prague  and  Vienna,  giving  special 
attention  to  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  On  his  return  to  America  he 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Hartford, 
where  he  has  since  successfully  followed  his 
profession.  Affiliating  at  once  with  the  prin- 
cijial  local  medical  societies,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  their  proceedings,  and  for  several 
years  was  seci-etary  of  the  Hartford  City  Med- 
ical Society,  and  later  of  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  Society.  He  also  served  for  several 
years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  censors  of 
the  Hartford  City  JNlcdical  Society.  When 
the  Hartford  Board  of  Health  was  organized 
in  1885,  he  was  appointed  one  the  commis- 
sioners by  Mayor  Bulkeley  (who  is  now  gov- 
ernor of  the  state)  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ijoard,  which 
he  still  retains  by  virtue  of  annual  re-elec- 
tions. In  18S(j  he  was  called  to  till  the  chair 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  medical  department  of  Yale 
University.  The  duties  of  tliis  ))rofessor- 
shi])  he  has  since  discharged  with  ability 
and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  univer- 
sity and  honorable  to  himself.  In  a|)precia- 
tion  of  his  work  as  a  jirofessor  in  the  medi- 
cal department,  tlie  uiiixcrsity  conferred 
upon  him  in  1801  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  A.  Professor  Cam|plicll  is  a  member  of 
the   Hartford    Hospital    slalf,    serving  as  one 
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of  the  visiting  physicians.  His  practice 
aside  from  that  of  an  otMcial  nature  is  quite 
considerable,  and  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
petent physician  is  not  coutiueil  to  his  own 
state.  In  politics  he  is  a  re]iul)lican,  Init 
has  not  actively  engaged  in  ])olitical  mat- 
ters, though  always  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  jiolitical  events.  In  1S83  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends,  ho  accepted  the  republican 
nomination  for  the  Hartford  City  Council 
iu  his  district,  and  was  elected.  After  credit- 
ably discharging  the  duties  devolving  npou 
him  as  councilman  for  the  year,  and  finding 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  work,  and  not 
desiring  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  a  prac- 
tical politician,  he  declined  a  renomination. 
By  virtue  of  descent  from  patriot  ancestry 
(his  great  grandfather  having  been  a  soldier 
in  the  war  for  American  Independence), 
Professor  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut branch  of  the  society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  With  the  design  of 
contributing  his  share  to  the  great  move- 
ment going  on  of  late  years  in  the  leading 
universities,  in  the  interest  of  thoroughness 
iu  medical  requirements  during  the  period 
of  jireparation  for  j)ractice.  Professor  Camp- 
bell established  in  1890  the  Campbell  Gold 
Medal,  which  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
student  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Yale  University  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  standing  in  his 
studies  throughout  the  three  years'  course. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  married  on  October  15, 
1874,  to  Miss  Mary  Cornelia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  C.  Pettibone, 
a  respected  merchant  of  Hartford  and  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Sinisbiiry  family  of  Petti- 
V)ones  whose  history  in  Connecticut  goes 
back  to  colonial  times,  and  whose  posterity 
are  now  found  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  this 
marriage,  viz.:  ^lalcolm,  Noel  and  Grace, 
of  which  two,  Xocl  and  Grace,  are  n<jw 
living,  ^lalcolm  having  died  in  infancy. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  SIMONDS. 

William  Ei>i;ar  Simosds,  a  distinguished 
American  ))atent  lawyer  and  author,  profes- 
sor of  jiatent  law  in  Yale  Law  School,  late 
representative  from  the  first  district  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and,  since  1891,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  }(atents,  was  born  in  Collins- 
ville.  Conn.,  November  24,  1842.  His  father 
died  in  1845,  after  a  long  illness,  leaving  no 
means  for  the  support  of  his  widow  and 
three  childreu,  of  whom  William,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest.  Mrs. 
Simonds,  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and 
high  character,  bravely  assumed  her  heavy 
duties  and  as  bravely  discharged  them,  giv- 
ing to  her  children  an  excellent  English 
education.  When  he  had  completed  the 
usual  course  iu  the  graded  and  high  schools 
of  his  native  village,  William,  then  a  well- 
grown  lad  of  sixteen,  eagerly  entered  the 
arena  of  labor,  endeavoring  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  heljif  ul  as  well,  to  his  devoted 
mother.  His  first  employment  was  at  the 
works  of  the  Collins'  Comjiany,  manufac- 
turers of  cutlery  at  Collinsville.  Out  of  the 
small  compensation  received  for  his  services 
he  managed  to  save  enough  to  enable  him  to 
take  a  course  of  study  at  the  Ct>nnecticut 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  which 
he  entered  in  the  fall  of  1859  and  from 
which  he  was  graduated  iu  1860.  Obtaining 
a  position  as  a  school  teacher  he  remained 
thus  engaged  until  the  summer  of  1862, 
wlieu  he  gave  uj)  teaching  to  enter  the  Union 
army  as  a  volunteer.  Enlisting  in  August 
as  a  private  in  Com])any  "A"  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Connecticut  regiment,  he  made  such 
a  oood  im])ression  that  he  was  advanced 
within  a  few  days  to  the  gi'ade  of  sergeant- 
major,  and  as  such  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  Acconij)anying  his 
regiment  to  the  seat  of  war  he  served  witli 
it  in  the  Ucpartment  of  the  Gulf  and  for  dis- 
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tiiiiiiiislioil  gallaiilry  Ml  llic  Imttlc  nf  Irish 
Beiiil,  La.,  Ajn-il  14,  1S(;:;.  was  proiiKitcil 
to  tlie  rank  of  second  liuuti'iiant  and  assiniied 
to  Coniiiany  ■■!."  Twonty-tivo  years  later, 
at  a  roiniion  of  the  reuinicnt  held  in  Hart- 
ford, on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  Col. 
George  P.  Bissell.  former  eonunander,  re- 
ferring to  that  ineiiiiiralile  (UTasidii  in  his 
address,  said: 

"I  have  always  regretted  that  we  eonld 
not  have  gone  into  that  fight  as  a  solid  regi- 
ment, but  it  was  not  so  ordered,  and  we 
went  in,  half  all  over  the  lots  and  half  in 
reserve,  but  that  gave  an  oi)i)ortunity  for  us 
later  to  exeeute  one  of  the  most  difficult 
mauieuvers  in  war  —  that  of  forming  a  regi- 
mental line  under  fire,  and  sharp  fire,  too; 
but  we  did  it,  thanks  to  McManu.s  and 
Ward,  and  also  to  William  Edgar  Sinionds, 
whom  I  promoted  in  the  field  for  his  cool- 
ness in  that  act." 

Lieut.  Simonds  was  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of 
service,  on  August  2C,  1863.  Having 
already  determined  upon  the  law  as  a  life 
vocation  he  entered  Yale  Law  School  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1865  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  After  prac- 
ticing in  a  general  way  for  nearly  two  years, 
Mr.  Simonds  became  interested  in  patent 
law  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  this  branch  of  his  jjrofession. 
He  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches in  this  department  in  several  volu- 
minuous  works,  which  are  conceded  to 
possess  high  merit  and  have  been  accepted 
by  the  legal  profession  as  standards.  These 
works  are  entitled,  "Design  Patents," 
"Digest  of  Patent  Office  Decisions," 
'■Summary  of  Patent  Law,"  and  "Digest 
of  Patent  Cases,"  embracing  all  patent  cases 
decided  by  the  federal  and  state  courts  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  In  1884 
Mr.  Simonds  was  called  to  the  faculty  of 
Yale  Law  School  as  lecturer  on  patent  law, 
and  still  retains  that  position.      Being  widely 


reciigni/ed  as  an  aiitlmrity  cm  |paleiit  law  he 
draws  his  ]iraclici'  t'rum  all  parts  of  ihe 
Lhiited  Slates,  and  is  counsel  for  many  cases 
on  the  dockets  of  the  Uniteil  Stati's  Sujircrae 
Court  an<l  of  a  nunilicr  of  (lie  I'liited  States 
circuit  c<jurts,  including  those  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Massachusetts,  northern  and  south- 
ern New  York,  I'astern  Pi'unsyhania,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Lsland  and  N'erinont.  Mr. 
Simonds  has  always  bei^n  a  Republican  in 
]iolitics  and  was  elected  liy  that  ]iarty  to  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  in  1888,  and  im- 
mediately took  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
that  l)odv  and  was  niaile  chairnKui  of  the 
joint  standing  committee  on  railroads.  In 
this  capacity-  he  was  prominent  in  effecting 
the  passage  of  wise  laws  governing  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state.  Commenting  upon  his 
labors  in  connection  with  the  passage  of 
what  was  known  as  "the  short  haul  bill," 
the  ILii-tfnnl  (_'<n(r<tiit,  of  April  12,  1883, 
said:  "]\Ir.  Simonds  is  a  lawyer  whose 
large  jiractice  in  the  sjiecialty  of  patents  has 
thrown  him  into  familiar  relations  with 
our  manufacturers.  His  |)ractical  experience 
has  undoubtedly  shown  him  the  necessity^ 
and  justice  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  state  for  having 
advocated  it  as  he  did."  Re-elected  to  the 
House  in  1885  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  speaker,  and  "his  administration  of 
that  otHce  was  such  as  to  make  every  mem- 
ber his  personal  and  lasting  friend."  His 
intelligent  advocacy  of  the  bill  establishing 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  School  doubtless 
aided  materially  in  securing  its  jiassage  in 
1885.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  this  insti- 
tution since  1886.  On  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture generally  Mr.  Simonds  is  no  mean 
authority,  as  his  many  public  addresses  bear- 
ing on  this  topic  indicate,  notably,  those  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Agricultural  School  in  1885  and  1887, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  board   of    agricidture    in     1888.       Mr. 
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Siinoiids  has  likcwiso  given  close  study  to 
the  science  of  political  economy  and  has  pub- 
lished several  highly  interesting  papers  tipon 
economic  questions,  among  which  may  be 
named  one  entitled,  "  Discontent  Among 
the  Laboring  Classes"  in  the  state  labor 
report  for  1888;  and  one  on  "Wool  and 
Woolens,"  given  in  that  year  and  jirinted  in 
full  in  the  Hartford  Post,  and  widely  copied 
by  the  public  press.  His  brief  career  in  the 
State  Legislature  so  clearly  proved  his  ca- 
l)acity  for  legislative  duties  that  in  1888  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  first  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Hartford  and  Tolland.  In  the 
ensuing  canvass  he  developed  remarkalile 
strength  and  succeeded  in  defeating  his  op- 
ponent, the  Hon.  R.  J.  Vance.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Simonds  served  from  March  4, 
1889,  till  March  4,  1891.  A  writer,  speak- 
ing of  his  work  in  Congress,  says: 

"He  signalized  his  service  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  by  his  successful  efforts  in 
connection  with  international  copyright.  A 
bill  looking  to  that  end  had  been  decisively 
defeated  in  the  House  when  Mr.  Simonds 
drew  and  introduced  another  bill  and  secured 
for  it,  after  repeated  contests,  a  victory 
(juite  as  decisive  as  its  former  defeat;  which 
bill  subsequently  became  a  law,  it  lieing  the 
first  international  cojiyright  act  of  the  United 
States,  a  measure  which  had  been  contended 
for  ever  since  Henry  Clay  began  the  agita- 
tion of  this  subject  half  a  century  ago." 

Highly  pleased  with  his  labors  in  Congress 
his  constituents  renominated  him  in  1890. 
On  this  occasion  the  Democrats  placed  in 
the  field  as  their  candidate  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Sperry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  their  party,  who  received  16,195  votes 
to  15,503  cast  for  Mr.  Simonds.  In  1891  the 
ottice  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Patents  l:)ecoming  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  of  Con- 
necticut, President  Harrison  appointed  Mr. 
Simonds  to  the  position.    The  selection  proved 


agreeable  to  jiersons  of  all  shades  of  political 
belief  and  was  favorably  commented  ujion 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  Mr.  Simonds' 
special  fitness  for  the  office  being  indisputable. 
Possessing  great  ability  as  an  orator  Mr. 
Simonds  has  on  many  notable  occasions  been 
chosen  to  deliver  formal  addresses.  His 
eulogy  on  the  late  Marshall  Jewell,  of  Con- 
necticut, delivered  in  1883;  his  Gettysburgh 
appropriation  speech,  delivered  in  1885;  his 
Memorial  Day  oration  at  Hartford,  on  May 
30,  1887.  and  his  historical  discourse  on  the 
centennial  of  the  first  company  of  the 
Governor's  Horse  Guards,  in  1889,  are  all 
recognized  as  masterly  efforts.  Few  citizens 
of  Connecticut  are  more  popular  than  Com- 
missioner Simonds.  He  is  an  especial  favorite 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  has 
been  the  Memorial  Day  orator  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  orders  known  as  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
several  leading  organizations  of  a  civii-  and 
benevolent  character. 


HON.   HENRY  R.  KIBBE. 

The  Kibbe  family  of  Connecticut  trace  their 
ancestry  from  Edward  Kibbe,  who  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1 643.  The  founder  of  this  branch 
of  the  family  in  Enfield,  Hartford  county, 
was  Elisha  Kibbe,  of  Salem,  who  removed  to 
Enfield  in  1682.  From  the  latter  is  de- 
scended Peter  Kibbe,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  married  Esther 
Pomeroy,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  county.  Of  their  eight  chil- 
dren, Asa,  the  third,  and  grajidfather  of 
Henry  R.,  was  born  in  Somers,  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1881.  He  married  Lucinda, 
one  of  the  nine  children  of  Deacon 
Timothv    Root,    of     Somers.      There    were 
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liy  tliis  uiiiou  three  sous,  Col.  .Vllicrt  \'\, 
llemy  l\.  ;uiil  Chester;  and  three  ihuit;l\tcrs, 
Lufiiula,  S(>iihronia  ami  jSIary  K.  Henry 
K.  Kil>l)e  was  born  in  Somers,  Tolhuul 
eounty.  Conn.,  Angust  111,  1825.  His  early 
youth  was  jiassed  upon  his  father's  farm,  as- 
sisting in  the  duties  incident  to  sueh  a  life. 
His  education  was  founded  in  the  eomnion 
schools  and  su])i>leniented  by  some  months 
of  academic  instruction.  Insjiired  by  a  co7n- 
nicuilable  aspiration  to  help  himself  and  cul- 
tivate the  natural  abilities  of  a  strong  and 
active  mind,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  an 
instructor,  for  the  winter  months,  to  the 
youth  of  his  native  town  and  vicinity. 
Amoni;  the  jiu|)ils  in  his  school  were  many 
much  older  than  himself.  While  his  time 
was  divided  between  the  farm  and  school- 
rooni,  he  was  preparing  his  mind  for  wider 
fields  of  operation  and  laying  the  foundatimi 
for  the  satisfai-tory  solution  of  many  of  life's 
])roblems.  Later  he  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  a  large  manufacturinsj  establishment 
in  his  vicinitv  to  assume  charge  of  the  books, 
and  soon  became  the  resident  agent  and  suc- 
cessful manager.  In  the  year  1849  he  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  this  corporation  and 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  larger  oi)portu- 
nities  presented  themselves  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  and  fostered  a  desire  to  win 
an  honoralde  j)osition  in  the  mercantile 
world.  In  due  time  he  became  a  j)artner  in 
the  then  widely  known  dry-goods  jobbing- 
house  of  Chaffees,  Stout  &  Co.;  subsequent- 
Iv  was  identified  as  partner  in  the  dry-goods 
commission  and  importing  houses  of  Bill- 
ings, Roop>  &  Co.,  Roop  &  Kilibe,  and  since 
1871  has  been  the  senior  mendier  of  the  large 
ami  successful  dry-goods  commission  houses 
of  Kiblie,  Chaffee,  Shreve  &  Co.,  and  Kil;)be, 
Chaffee  &  Co.,  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  his  native  town,  he  was,  in  1S80, 
induced  to  allow  his  name  to  iic  put  in  nom- 
ination  for    state    representative.      He    was 


elecli'<l  by  an  overwhelming  nuijority,  ami 
consequently  passed  the  winter  of  1881  in  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Kejirescntatives,  serv- 
ing on  tlie  railroad  committee,  and  ably  rep- 
resenting his  town  during  the  term.  He 
evidenced  his  patriotism  during  the  late  war, 
by  ardently  su]i]iorting  the  government,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  recruting  board  for  his 
district.  Though  mucli  of  his  life  a  resident 
of  Philadeljihia  and  New  York,  he  has 
always  maintained  a  lixely  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  native  town.  Mr.-  Kibbe 
has  in  all  his  undertakings  and  enter- 
jirises  evidenced  a  sagacity  and  business  abil- 
ity of  a  high  order;  and  in  his  conception 
and  jierformance  of  his  duties,  both  private 
and  public,  has  revealed  the  most  solid  and 
substantial  qualities.  His  genuine  sincerity 
and  robust  lionestv,  comViined  with  a  gener- 
ous, lu'lpful  disposition  have  won  theresjieet 
and  esteem  of  a  constantly  widening  circle 
of  acquaintances.  Notwithstanding  his  vari- 
ous iMisiness  and  property  interests  he  has 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  pastoral  life  and  its  em- 
ployments. His  home,  "  Piedmont,"  in  Tol- 
land county,  is  one  of  elegance;  and  with  its 
am])le  acres,  palatial  residence  and  other  lux- 
urious buildings  eonstittites  one  of  the  most 
charming  villas  in  Connecticut,  if  not  in  New 
England.  Notliing  affords  more  keen  en- 
joyment to  Mr.  Kibbe  and  his  estimable  wife 
than  the  entertainment,  at  this  home,  of  their 
many  friends,  to  whom  they  extend  a  hospi- 
tality as  generous  as  it  is  sincere.  ]Mr.  Kibbe 
was  married  January  29,  1855,  to  Mabel  C, 
daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Gager,  of  Somers. 
Of  two  children  born  to  them,  Harry  G.  and 
Mabel  S.,  the  former  oidy  is  now  living,  and 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 
He  is  a  voung  man  of  excellent  l)usiness 
ability,  ami  of  late  years  has  relieved  his 
father  of  many  of  the  cares  incident  to  their 
large  and  growing  trade.  Harry  (i.  shares, 
with  his  esteemed  father  and  the  most  charm- 
ing of  mothers,  a  wide  poi>uIarity. 
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HON.  JAMES  E.   ENGLISH. 

Jamks  Edwaki)  English,  an  oiniiient  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut,  successively  member  of 
Ijdtli  houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth,  rejiresentative 
in  Congress  and  senator  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  March 
]3,  1812,  and  died  March  2,  1890.  Senator 
English's  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  resi- 
dents of  Connecticut  long  anterior  to  the 
War  for  Lidejiendence.  In  that  jirotracted 
and  blood}-  struggle  his  great-grandfather,  a 
man  of  sterling  patriotism,  was  bayonetted 
and  killed  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the 
attack  on  New  Haven.  His  grandfather 
commanded  for  some  years  vessels  sailing 
from  Connecticut  in  the  West  Lidia  trade. 
His  father,  James  English,  was  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  New  Haven,  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Griswold, 
came  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  State. 
After  receiving  a  good  common-school  edu- 
cation, James  E.  English,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  appren- 
ticed liimself  to  Mr.  Atwater  Treat,  of  New 
Haven,  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner.  His  tirst  work  at  this  calling  was 
upon  the  old  Lancaster  school  house  in  his 
native  city  and  was  performed  on  June  27, 
1827.  Uj)on  coming  of  age  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  journeyman  and  at  once  entered 
upon  a  successful  career.  Witliin  two  years 
he  had  made  almost  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  reasoning  tliat  he  needed  a  larger  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  than  that  af- 
forded by  his  trade,  he  gave  it  up  to  engage 
in  tlu'  lumVier  business,  in  which  he  remained 
twenty  years.  His  next  great  euterj)rise  was 
in  the  development  of  the  clock  industry. 
Li  jiartnership  witliMr.  HarmanusM.  Welch, 
of  New  Haven,  he  bought  the  clock  property 
of  the  Jerome  Clock  Company,  of  that  city, 
and  organized  the  New  Haven  Clock  Com- 
jiany,  which  under  his  able  direction  became 


in  a  few  years  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  wnrld.  As  his  means  in- 
creased he  l)ecame  connected  with  various 
other  enterprises,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial, some  of  them  of  great  magnitude, 
and  several  lieing  in  other  states.  His  re- 
markable business  sagacity  enaliled  him  to 
accumulate  a  large  fortune  and  for  many 
years  preceding  his  death  he  was  the  re- 
puted possessor  of  several  millions  and  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Connecti- 
cut. For  upwards  of  forty  years  Mr.  Eng- 
lish received  elective  honors  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  citizens,whoheldhimin  thehighest 
esteem  from  his  earliest  manhood.  When 
but  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  and  did  his  duty  so  well 
that  he  was  retained  in  that  position  for 
several  years.  Li  18-18-49  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  common  council  of  the  city 
of  New  Haven.  Chosen  to  represent  New 
Haven  in  the  Legislature  in  1855,  he  made 
such  a  good  impression  by  his  attention  to 
public  business  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  the  following  year.  Offered 
a  renomination  in  1857,  he  felt  compelled  to 
decline  it,  owing  to  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  his  private  business,  which  demand- 
ed all  the  time  at  his  disposal.  In  18G0  he 
was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was 
defeated,  the  threatening  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Southern  states  adding  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  Rej)ublican  vote.  While  a 
true  Democrat  on  national  issues,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  oi)poseil  to  the  ])olicy  of  .secession 
and  sturdily  adhered  to  the  Union  cause 
throughout  the  dark  period  covered  liy  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities, and  gloried  in  being  what  was  then 
called  a  ■■  War  Democrat."  Elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1861,  he  sat  in  that  body  during 
almofit  the  whole  ])eriod  of  the  Civil  "War, 
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and  l)_v  liis  voice  and  vote  on  all  oi'i-asions 
jn'oved  himsjelf  a  patriot  of  tlic  liighost  j)rin- 
eijiles,  one  who  reganUnl  country  as  far 
snperior  to  party  and  who  dared  to  act  at  all 
times  as  his  honor  and  conscience  dictated, 
regardless  of  ]iersonal  conse(iiiences.  No 
Kcpublican  entertained  a  more  |iri)found 
hatred  of  slavery  than  did  .'Mr.  Knglisii.  ;nid 
he  never  concealed  his  detestation  of  this 
"luoustrons  injustice"  from  his  colleagues 
or  the  public:  in  this  differing  considerably 
from  some  of  the  more  timid  members  rep- 
resenting Xortliern  constituencies  and  hokl- 
iug  their  seats  as  ' '  War  Deniocrats. "  One 
of  the  greatest  acts  of  his  life,  in  his  own 
estimation,  was  his  unflinching  vote  in  favor 
of  theemaucii»ationof  the  slaves.  His  work 
in  Congress,  apart  from  the  great  issues  of 
that  momentous  period,  was  attended  to  with 
the  same  fidelity  as  if  it  had  been  his  private 
business,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  public  lands  and  expenditures,  in  the 
state  department,  he  made  a  fine  record. 
In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut 
to  the  national  nnion  convention  held  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  succeeding 
William  A.  Buckingham,  the  famous  "War 
Governor,"  whose  faithful  friend  an<l  sup- 
porter he  had  been  throughout  the  crisis  of 
the  Civil  War,  although  not  of  his  party. 
The  elections  in  Connecticut  were  held  an- 
nually at  that  time  and  Governor  English 
was  re-elected  executive  of  the  state  in  1868. 
In  1869  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Mar- 
shall Jewell, one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
popular  Republicans  in  the  State,  wliom  he  de- 
feated in  1870,  in  which  year  he  served  his  third 
and  last  term  as  governor.  His  administra- 
tion was  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
public  interests  and  for  wise  economy  in  [lub- 
lic  expenditures.  The  cause  of  education 
found  an  earnest  and  unfaltering  chamjiion  in 
Governor  English,  who,  in  his  messages  to 
the  General  Assembly,  gave  the  matter   spe- 


cial attention  and  pressed  its  importance  so 
effectively  as  to  lead  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  free  public  school  system.  After 
leaving  the  executive  chair  Mr.  English 
sought  rest  and  recujjcration  in  travel  and 
devoted  the  principal  part  of  several  years  to 
visiting  dift'erent  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  being 
everywhere  received  with  the  consideration 
due  to  his  long  and  jirominent  public  service. 
In  November,  1875,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  a  United  States 
senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Orris  S.  Ferry,  and  served 
as  such  until  May,  1876,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Barnum,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  oflice  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  commercial  world  Mr.  English 
was  an  important  factor,  being  a  man  of 
unusual  sagacity  and  varied  and  extensive 
resources.  He  was  connected,  as  a  director, 
with  a  number  of  prominent  institutions  and 
corporations,  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Adams  Express  Company,  and 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank. 
He  performed  his  multifarious  duties  with 
great  acceptability  to  all  concerned,  and  con- 
ferred a  dignity  and  stability  upon  every  en- 
terprise to  which  be  gave  his  countenance  or 
co-operation.  In  social  circles  he  was  a 
great  favorite,  being  a  man  of  fine  conver- 
sational powers  and  kindly  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Few  i)ublic  servants  have  deserved 
in  a  higher  degree  the  thanks  and  respect  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  English 
married,  January  25,  1837,  Miss  Caroline 
Augusta  Fowler,  of  New  Haven,  who  bore 
him  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom, 
the  youngest,  Henry  F.  English,  alone  sur- 
vives, and  who  has  since  his  father's  death 
managed  the  large  estate.  ]VIrs.  ■  English 
died  October  23,  1874,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
On  October  7,  1885,  Mr.  English  married 
Miss  Anna  R.  Morris,  of  New  York  City, 
who  survives  him. 
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HON.  JULIUS  CONVERSE. 

Julius  Converse,  a  loading  citizeu  and 
woolen  raannfacturer  of  Stafford,  who  has 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, was  born  in  that  tnwn  mi  ^lareh  1, 
1827.  He  is  of  Huguenot  origin  and  de- 
scends from  Henry  Converse,  who  came  to 
America  early  in  tlie  last  century  and  resided 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  at 
Thompson,  Connecticut.  Asa  Converse,  a 
son  of  the  latter,  removed  from  Thompson 
to  Stafford  about  1750.  He  married  and 
became  the  father  of  six  children,  Solvin, 
James,  Darius,  Asa,  Alpheus  and  Sybil. 
Solvin,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  Stafford  soon 
after  his  parents  settled  in  that  place,  mar- 
ried, in  1780,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Josiah 
Holmes  and  granddaughter  of  Deacon 
Holmes,  a  highly  resi)ected  resident  of 
Woodstock,  Conn.  He  died  at  Stafford 
where  he  had  resided  during  his  entire  life- 
time, in  March,  1813.  He  left  eleven  chil- 
dren, and  Solva,  the  second  son,  and 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  at  Stafford,  April  1,  1790.  Early  in 
life  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Alden  Blodgett,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
same  town.  They  had  eleven  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Those  who 
grew  up  were  named  Almeda,  Adeline  S. , 
Alden  S.,  Orrin,  Josiah,  Julius,  Hannah  B., 
and  Frances  E.  Solva  Converse  was  one  of 
flic  pioneer  woolen  manufacturers  in  north- 
ern Connecticut.  He  was  an  enterprising 
and  prosperous  man,  a  worthy  and  respected 
citizen  and  an  earnest  Christian.  He  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying 
at  Stafford,  Nov.  22,  1877.  Julius,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  his  third  son,  and 
seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  his  sterling 
qualities.  Educated  principally  in  the  local 
]>uV)lic  s(du)ols,  he  ])assed  from  them  to  the 
Ellington  high  school  and  finished  his  studies 
at  an  excellent  private  school  in   Brimtield, 


Mass.  Desirous  of  obtaining  a  mastery  of 
the  business  in  which  his  father  was  success- 
fully engaged,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  Mineral  Sjirings  jVIanufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  had  its  mills  at  Stafford,  and 
having  acquired  the  jjractical  jiart  of  the 
work  by  actual  labor,  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  the  com))any  in  order  to  learn  the 
administrative  part.  Intelligent  and  devo- 
ted to  the  duties  assigned  him,  he  rose  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  comj)any  and  in  180G  he  l)e- 
came  agent  also.  Managing  the  affairs  of 
this  dual  position  with  consummate  skill  and 
ability  he  built  up  a  most  profitable  business, 
in  which,  by  degrees,  he  became  a  large  share- 
holder, and,  in  1885,  the  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Converse  is  joint  owner  also  in  the  large 
woolen  mill  of  Ellis  &  Converse,  at  Orcutt- 
ville,  Conn.,  and  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
other  enterprises  of  importance,  in  several 
of  which  he  is  the  controlling  spirit.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Stafford  National 
Bank  and  was  also  an  incorporator  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Stafford  Springs,  and  has 
since  served  in  its  directory.  Another  cor- 
poration, in  the  affairs  of  which  he  takes  a 
great  interest,  is  the  Hartford  Life  and  An- 
niuty  Insurance  Company.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Converse  has  been  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  Staft'ord. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  he  has  used  his  influ- 
ence and  wealth  to  im})rove  and  beautify  the 
town,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  im- 
petus given  to  the  work  through  his  generous 
aid  has  stimulated  other  citizens  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  task,  and  to-day  the  effect  is 
witnessed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  having 
an  elevating  and  refining  inttuence  upon  the 
inhabitants  and  tending  to  enhance  the  value 
of  property  in  the  locality.  While  attend- 
ing faithfully  to  his  varied  business  interests 
as  well  .as  to  this  labor  of  love,  Mr.  Converse 
is  a  very  busy  man,  but  this  fact  does  not 
interfere  with  his  discharging  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in   a  political  way.      An   ardent 
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Ki'liiililicaii  I'M,'!'  siiu-o  till.'  I'oriiiation  of  llif 
party,  he  was  a  loyal  supportcM-  of  the  na- 
tional authorities  <luriiiL!;  the  late  Civil  War. 
Ill  ISUo  and  'tit)  he  served  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  haviiijj;  heeii  elected  on 
the  ]?e]iul)liean  ticket.  In  1S72  he  was  a 
]iresidential  elector  on  the  Kepuliliean  na- 
tional ticket  and  east  his  vote  for  Grant  and 
Wilson.  In  1S77  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  defeating  his  ojiponent,  one  of  the 
most  popular  Democrats  in  the  State,  liy  a 
heavy  majority.  In  the  Senate  he  served  on 
the  committee  on  finance  and  gave  a  most 
satisfactory  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Still  occupying  the  front  rank  as  a  party 
man  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  in 
1888,  and  east  his  ballot  for  Harrison.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  patriotic  or  pub- 
lic-spirited person  resident  in  Stafford  than 
ex-Senator  Converse.  His  large  interests 
there  serve  to  keep  alive  his  regard  for  the 
place,  but  down  deeper  and  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  any  purely  monetary  interest  is 
his  love  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  scene 
of  his  life-long  lal)ors  and  the  center  of  his 
family  ties.  Mr.  Converse  married,  June 
11,  1854.  Miss  Mira  C.  Lord,  of  Stafford, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  lieen  born  eight 
children,  four  of  whom,  Lillia  A.,  Eugenie 
II.,  Julius  Carl,  and  Louie  S.  are  still  living. 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY. 

Jo,SEPii  RoswELi.  IIawi.kv,  LL.  I).,  Uni- 
ted States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ex- 
governor  of  that  state,  late  major-general 
of  L^nited  States  volunteers,  and  otherwise 
distinguished  as  one  of  America's  most 
gifted  orators  and  journalists,  is  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Hawley,  who  settled  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  in  1639.  He  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber  31,    1826,   at   Stewartsville,    Richmond 


county,  N.  ('.,  where  his  father,  the  Kev. 
Francis  Haulry,  a  native  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  and  a  miinster  of  the  Congre- 
gational  <lenominatioii,  was  then  engaged  in 
missionarv  labors.  His  mother,  born  Mary 
McLeod,  was  a  native  of  Faycttesville,  N. 
C,  and  was  of  Scotch  j)arentage.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age  his  jiarents  removed 
to  Connecticut,  and  he  became  a  pujiil  in  the 
Hartford  grammar  school.  Early  in  1842, 
his  parents  having  removed  to  Cazenovia, 
X.  Y.,  he  entered  the  Oneida  Conference 
Seminary  there,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  In  184-1  he  became  a  sophomore  at 
Hamilton  College,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1847,  of  which  he  was  chosen  vale- 
dictorian. After  graduation  he  adopted  tem- 
porarily the  profession  of  teaching,  and  gave 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1849  he 
finished  his  training  for  the  bar  in  the  office 
of  John  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  joined  him  as  partner.  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  Free  Soil  movement 
he  allied  himself  with  that  party,  was  chos- 
en chairman  of  its  state  committee  in  Con- 
necticut, and  defended  and  advocated  its 
princijiles  on  the -rostrum  and  in  the  jiress 
with  great  ardor.  An  earnest  anti-slavery 
man,  he  labored  to  unite  all  holding  similar 
views,  in  the  meantime  stoutly  opposing 
"  Know-Nothingism."  Xotwithstamling  his 
youth,  he  rose  to  the  jiosition  of  a  ])oliticaI 
leader.  At  his  call  a  numlier  of  his  associ- 
ates, among  them  Giileon  Welles  and  John 
M.  Niles,  met  at  his  ottice  on  February  4, 
1856,  for  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Connecticut.  In  the  presidential 
canvass  of  that  year  he  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported Fremont  and  Dayton.  In  1857  he 
left  the  legal  profession  to  embark  in  the 
more  exciting  and  congenial  work  of  jour- 
nalism, having,  in  partnership  with  William 
Faxon,  afterwards  assistant  secretary  of  the 
navy,  bought  the  Hartford  Evening  Press 
and  also  the  Connecticut  Press,  the  latter    a 
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weekly  i)ai)er.  Assisted  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  and  Stejilien  A.  Ilultbard,  he  edited 
these  journals  until  the  outlireak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  gave  up  every  other  occupa- 
tion to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Witli  tlie  co-operation  of  a  friend 
named  Drake  lie  recruited  a  com])any  of  vol- 
unteers, armed  it  with  Sharji's  rifles  at  his 
own  expense,  was  elected  its  captain,  and  of- 
fered its  services  to  the  governor,  all  within 
twenty-hour  hours.  It  was  enrolled  in  the 
state  forces  April  !(>,  1861,  and  on  April  22d 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
as  Company  "A,"  F'irst  Rcg't  Conn.  Volun- 
teers, a  part  of  which  went  immediately  to 
Washington,  hi  May,  1801,  the  "First" 
entered  Virginia,  and  on  July  21st,  follow- 
ing, the  last  day  of  its  three  months  term  of 
service,  it  i)artici])ated  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  for  gallantry  in  which  Captain  Haw- 
ley  won  honorable  mention  in  the  report 
of  his  brigade  commander,  (Tcneral  E.  D. 
Keyes.  On  his  return  to  Connecticut  with 
the  regiment,  Captain  Hawley  was  appointed 
a  major  by  Gov.  Buckingham,  and  with  Col. 
Alfred  H.  Terry  (afterwards  major-general 
U.  S.  A.)  recruited  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
Volunteers,  with  which  he  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  Februai-y,  1863,  he  was  as.signed 
to  the  command  of  Fernamlina,  Florida.  In 
April  he  was  in  command  of  Port  Royal, 
and  soon  afterwards  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  when  Col.  Terry  was  made  a 
brigadier-general.  Later  he  was  assigned 
by  Gen.  Schotield  to  the  command  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  At  this  time  and  subse- 
qnently  he  had  charge  of  a  brigade,  coni- 
jiosed  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  the  Third 
and  Seventh  New  Ilamjishire,  and  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Colored  troojis.  As  a  soldier  he  was 
consjncuous  for  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
and  for  his  zeal  and  bravery  on  all  occasions. 
He  participated  in   a   number   of   important 


battles,  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
the  U.  S.  service  on  January  15,  1866,  as 
major-general  of  volunteers.  Returning  to 
Connecticut  he  was  elected  governor  of  that 
State  in  April,  1866,  and  served  one  term. 
He  was  honored  by  a  renomination  in  1867, 
but  was  defeated.  He  now  resumed  journal- 
istic work,  and  as  chief  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford ('(iiinnit — born  of  the  union  of  the  two 
papers  he  owned — and  as  a  Republican  ora- 
tor won  national  renown.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Chicago,  in  1868,  which  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Grant  for  the  j)residency,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  himself  nominated  in 
caucus  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Connecticut. 
In  1872  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  in  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1872,  and  was  chairman 
of  a  similar  committee  in  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention, in  1876.  In  1872  he  received  the 
Republican  nomination  in  his  State  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  "  but  was  defeated  by  dissen- 
tients, who  united  with  the  Democrats  and 
re-elected  Hon.  O.  S.  Ferry."  In  the  fall  of 
1872,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  J. 
L.  Strong,  the  re])resetative  of  the  first  con- 
gressional district  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
re-elected  in  the  spring  of  1873.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth 
Congresses,  but  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
sixth,  and  at  its  close  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  his  jiarty  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and 
was  elected  thereto,  taking  his  seat  on 
March  4,  ISSl.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in 
January,  1887,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1893. 
In  May,  1872,  Gen.  Hawley  was  elected 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, and  served  as  such  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  country  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  commission,  in  Janu- 
ary', 1877.  Gen.  Hawley  is  one  of  the  best 
extempore  speakers  in  America.      It  is  said 
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that  lu'  laivly  jircpares  his  sjicccht's  in  detail, 
but  ri'lifs  upon  the  ins])irali()n  of  the  moment. 
His  public  life  has  been  pure,  earnest  and 
brilliant,  and  entitles  him  to  rank  among 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  time.  In  Con- 
gress he  has  placed  himself  emphatically  on 
record  in  favor  of  protection  to  American 
industry,  universal  suffrage,  honest  money, 
and  the  development  of  naval  and  coast  de- 
fences. He  "is  a  strict  constructionist  of 
the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  the  individual  States."  His  re- 
ligious adherence  is  given  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  He  is  still  connected  with 
the^  Hartford  C'ouraiii,  as  associate  publisher. 
In  1875  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamilton  College,  and 
in  1886  was  similarly  honored  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  a  director  in  many  other  institu- 
tions and  corporations. 


GEORGE  E.  KEENEY. 

George  Edward  Keexey,  a  leading  citi- 
zen and  manufacturer  of  Somers,  for  many 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  woolen  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  since  1883  treasurer 
of  the  Somersville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  South  Manchester,  Conn., 
on  March  22,  1849.  Until  he  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  local 
public  schools,  upon  leaving  which  he  en- 
tered a  silk  manufacturing  establishment  in 
his  native  place  where  he  was  employed  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  devoted  three 
years  to  gaining  a  jtractical  acquaintance 
with  the  machinist's  craft  in  the  great 
machine  shops  at  Meriden.  Ambitious  of 
increasing  his  stock  of  general  knowledge 
he  read  a  great  deal  during  his  leisure,  and 
aLso  husbanded  his  earnings  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  better  education  than  he  pos- 
sessed, by  attendance  at  some  advanced  in- 


stitution of  learning.  Uy  the  time  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  found  that  his  sav- 
ings were  sufficient  to  allow  him  this  privi- 
lege, and  he  gave  up  shop  work  to  enter  as  a 
student  the  excellent  military  institute  at 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  where  he  devoted  a  year 
to  a  thorough  course  of  academic  study.  In 
1868,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
possessed  not  only  a  good  education,  but 
also  a  practical  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  mechanical  a])pliances.  About  this 
time,  his  father,  Rockwell  Keeney,  a  native 
of  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  a  skillful  me- 
chanic, effected  a  loan  ui)on  an  insurance 
policy  which  he  held  ujion  his  own  life,  and 
dividing  this  limited  capital  with  his  son, 
George,  they  entered  the  woolen  business  — 
a  few  years  later  with  younger  brothers  of 
Mr.  Keeney  —  they  established  the  woolen 
manufacturing  industry  at  Somersville  which 
they  still  control.  Although  this  enterprise 
began  in  a  small  way  and  encountered  many 
unforseen  difficulties  from  its  inception,  its 
founders  had  faith  in  their  project  and  in 
their  own  ability,  and  persisting  in  their 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
business  upon  a  permanent  and  paying  basis. 
Energetic,  as  well  as  practical  men,  they  all 
labored  with  intelligent  zeal  and  cnthusiam 
to  produce  a  fabric  which  would  command  a 
place  in  the  market,  not  only  by  reason  of 
its  superior  and  reliable  quality,  but  also 
through  its  moderate  price.  The  excellent 
quality  of  their  fabrication  finally  secured 
for  the  output  of  their  factory  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  meet  the  demand  which  their  enter 
prise  steadily  increased,  several  additions  were 
made  to  the  original  building  in  which  the 
industry  was  carried  on,  and  machinery  of 
increased  power  and  capacity  was  introduced. 
In  1883  the  business  had  reached  such  pro- 
portions, that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
manage  it  as  a  stock  company,  and  it  was 
reorganized  as  an  incorporation  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut,  taking  the  style  of  the 
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Somersville  ^Manufacturing  Company.      Mr. 
Rockwell   Keeney   became   president  of  the 
company,  and  jMr.   George  E.   Keeney,   the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  its  treasurer.      Many 
additional  facilities  have  been  added   since 
the  incorporation  was  effected,  with  the  re- 
sult of  greatly  increasing  the  outj)Ut  of  the 
mills  and  extending  its  variety,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  now  one  of  major  importance,  and 
ranks  with  the  principal  of  its  kind  iu  the 
United  States.    All  of  its  founders  continue  to 
direct  it  and  their  success  has  given  them  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  the  Eastern  states.     Mr  Keeney 
with  his  brothers  is  also  interested   in   the 
manufacture   of    paper   at    their    old    home, 
Manchester,  Conn. ,  where  they  own  a  large 
mill,  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Keeney 
Bros.      The  financial  supervision  of  these  in- 
dustries is  now  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Keeney,  whose  practical  skill  and 
sagacious  business  methods  have  effected  re- 
markable results.      The  companies  now  en- 
joy    great     prosj)erity     and    its    far-seeing 
originators  have  been  rewarded  by  fortune, 
and  prominence  in  the  manufacturing  world. 
Mr.    George  Keeney,  being  the  eldest  son, 
has  borne  the  greater  weight  of  the  manage- 
ment during  recent  years.  He  is  a  hard  worker, 
modern  in  his  ideas,  quick  to  detect  and  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of    the  market,  and  as 
honorable  as  he  is  progressive.     He  is  the  per- 
sonification   of    intelligent    energy    and  has 
established    a    solid    reputation    as    a    clear- 
headed business  man  ami  financier.      Know- 
ing, by  personal  experience,   what  it    is    to 
labor  under  others,  he  is  most  considerate  of 
those  in  his  employ  and  is  never  too  tired  or 
busy   to  interest   himself    in  their   welfare. 
Taking  a  broad  view  of  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
zen  he  is  likewise  active  in  ])romoting  the 
welfare  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  and 
has  earned  the  sincere  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  his  intelligent  and  whole-souled 
labors    in   all   matters   of    public    moment. 


Preferring   to   confine  his    attention    princi- 
pally to  the  development   of    the   great   in- 
dustry founded  by  his  father,   his  In-others 
and    himself,   which    brings    prosperity    and 
contentment  to  so  large  a   number  of  busy 
workers   and,    incidentally,  to   the    town    iu 
which  it  is  located,  he  has  for  many  years 
declined  to  accept  nomination  to  any  jiiiblic 
ofhce.      In  1888,  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  election  of  that  year    to  the  manufactur- 
ing   industry,    he    accepted    the   Republican 
nomination  for  state  senator  from  the  twenty- 
fourth    district.      He  defeated  his  opponent 
who  had  carried  tlie  district  in  1886,  by  a 
large  majority.      After  serving  two  years  he 
was.  in  1890,  re-nominated  by  his  party  and 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.      Personally, 
he  is  a  modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  most 
courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  holds  rela- 
tions, Ijusiness  or  social,  and  always  to  be 
counted  upon  for  his  cordial  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare,  either  morally  or 
materially.      Still  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
and  vigor,  he  works  with  zest  in  all  he  un- 
dertakes, and  is  respected  not  merely  as  one 
possessed  of  wealth  and  influence,  but  as  a 
man  desirous  of  doing  his  whole  duty  as  well 
to  the  state,  community  and  individuals,  as 
to  himself  and  his  family.      He  was  married 
on  August  12,  1873,  to  Miss  Ellen  Denison, 
daughter   of    Stephen    Denison,    of   Mystic 
River,  Conn.      Their  children  are  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  named,  respectively,  Raymond  G. 
Keeney  and  Lizzie  E.  Keeney. 


VICAR-GEN.  JAS.  HUGHES,  LL.  D. 

The  Hughes  family  is  of  purely  Welsh 
origin.  Whether  by  migration  or  some 
fatality,  they  emigrated  to  and  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Froin  the  chief  center, 
county  Armagh,  they  sjiread  about  towards 
the  central  counties  wlicrcin  many  districts 
are  totally  of  the  name,  and  especially  the 
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county  Longford.  'i'lic  siilijcrt  of  this 
notice  was  born  in  ISIJO,  in  the  county 
Longford,  of  John  ILighes  and  Alice 
O'Reilly,  sister  of  Bishop  Bernard  O'Keilly, 
the  second  bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
family  has  a  remarkable  religious  genealogy, 
going  back  as  far  as  Bishop  McGovern,  the 
eminent  prelate  of  Ardagh  and  Cloumae- 
noire,  tilling  the  ranks  of  religion  with 
scholarly  priests  and  religious  women.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  migrated  when  a  small 
boy  to  New  York  in  1845.  The  balance  of  his 
curriculum  course  he  followed  in  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated 
there  in  1849,  and  made  his  theological 
course  iu  the  famous  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Paris,  under  the  famous  professors 
Carrier,  Beaudry  and  Caron.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  his  uncle,  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of 
Providence,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1852.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Diocesan  Seminary  in  Providence,  and  rector 
of  the  cathedral.  In  1853  he  was  apj)ointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  comprising  the 
states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  his  present 
parish,  St.  Patrick's,  Hartford,  Conn. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  he  has 
been  vicar-general  under  the  government  of 
four  bishops.  At  this  junctui-e  of  his  life, 
taking  charge  in  Hartford,  he  began  to 
develop  a  great  business  faculty  in  redeem- 
ing his  new  charge  and  church  from  utter 
ruin,  established  a  new  regime  of  intelligent 
work;  established  an  elegant  school  and 
orphan  asylum,  and  every  other  parochial, 
educational  and  charitable  institution  needed 
for  the  culture  of  his  society.  As  a  citizen 
he  stands  prominent  with  all  classes  and  his 
advice  is  sought  on  many  public  questions 
of  the  day.  In  June,  1S91,  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  alma  mater,  but 
wears  his  honors  with  great  humility  and 
silence. 


ET.   KEY.   LAWRKNCP:    McMAHON, 
I).  D. 

RKiiiT  Rkv.  Lawrkxce  McMahon,  bishop 
of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  ])oi)ular  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  New  England,  was  born  in  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1835.  He  comes  of  an  ancient  and 
historical  Irish  family  and  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Owen  and  Sarah  McMahon,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Canadian  provinces  to 
the  LTuited  States  in  April,  1836,  and  settled 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  At  this  place  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  boyhood 
and  a  year  or  two  of  his  youth  attending  the 
local  public  schools  and  winning  the  golden 
opinions  of  his  teachers,  relatives  and 
friends  by  his  earnest  attention  to  study  and 
the  great  amiability  of  his  disposition. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  institution  of  learning  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1852,  when 
he  went  to  Montreal,  Can. ,  and  subsequently 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting his  classical  and  scientific  studies 
under  the  ablest  Catholic  instructors.  In 
1856  he  went  to  France  and  began  the  study 
of  theology  at  Aix.  His  talents  and  indus- 
try were  so  remarkable,  even  at  this  early 
period  in  his  life,  as  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion, and  in  1850,  when  he  went  to  Rome  to 
prepare  for  his  ordination  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  students  of  theology 
who  at  that  time  entered  "the  Eternal  City." 
He  was  ordaine<l  j)riest  in  1860,  just  as  the 
rumors  reached  Rome  of  the  coming  civil 
war  iu  his  own  country  —  and  Bishop  McMa- 
hon has  never  known  or  acknowledged  any 
other  country  than  the  L^nited  States  of 
America,  of  which  his  parents  were  citizens 
and  to  which  he  himself  has  always  given  the 
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stauiichest  allegiance.  He  retui-ne<l  to  Bo.s- 
ton  and  was  stationed  at  tlie  Cathedral  until 
his  Christian  charity  urged  him  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  were  about  to  face 
battle  an<l  sudden  death.  Receiving  from 
Governor  Andrew  a  commission  as  chaplain 
(with  the  staff  rank  of  cai)tain)  of  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers—  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  many 
noble  regiments  which  entered  the  service 
from  "the  old  Bay  State" — he  took  the 
field  with  that  command.  When  mustered 
out  of  service  he  resumed  his  j)riestly  func- 
tions at  hom.e,  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace 
so  successfully  that  he  built  three  churches 
in  rapid  succession  at  New  Bedford;  one  for 
a  congregation  composed  almost  wholly  of 
French  Canadians;  another  for  a  congrega- 
tion largely  Portuguese;  and  a  third  for  the 
large,  prosperous  and  devoted  congregation 
of  which  he  was  pastor  for  several  years. 
This  last,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriately constructed  Catholic  editices  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  he  dedicated  to 
his  patron  —  St.  Lawrence.  He  also  built 
the  first  hospital  erected  in  New  Bedford, 
and  by  his  devoted  labors  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor  and  suffering  heljied  to  develop  a 
beneficent  public  spirit  and  likewise  to  foster 
and  strengthen  a  true  fraternal  feeling  among 
citizens  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief.  In 
1872  the  See  of  Providence  was  erected. 
Bi.>ihop  Ilendricken,  whose  magnificent  ca- 
thedral owes  most  of  its  beauties  to  Bishop 
McMahon's  sugge.stions,  appointed  him  vicar- 
general  of  the  new  diocese.  Such  work  as 
his,  in  which  apostolic  charity,  sound  admin- 
istrative ability  and  clear  judgment  were 
cons])icuons.  jirejiared  him  for  still  weightier 
resjiousibilities,  and  on  August  10,  18711,  he 
was  conseci'ated  bishop  of  Hartford.  Dur- 
ing the  years  he  has  filled  this  exaltetl  station 
his  labors  in  the  interests  of  the  diocese  have 
been  prosecuted  with  unabated  vigor  and 
have  been   attended   with   brilliant   success. 


The  population  of  the  diocese  at  the  present 
writing  (1892)  is  not  less  than  2(10,000. 
whose  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  is  watched 
over  by  186  priests.  There  are  in  the  dio- 
cese 180  churches  and  chajiels,  many  of  them 
strikingly  beautiful  specimens  of  architect- 
ure. There  are  also  several  excellent  insti- 
tutions of  an  educational  character,  and  a 
number  of  others,  including  homes,  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  etc.  It  may  be  said  of  Bishop 
McMahon  that  he  is  a  born  leader  of  men, 
j)Ossessing  those  mental  attributes  which  fit 
him  to  take  the  initiative,  and  those  personal 
qualities  which  draw  to  his  aid  a  loyal  sup- 
port. His  influence  is  not  restricted  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  rules  and  labors  as  a 
Catholic  prelate;  for  his  ardent  patriotism, 
his  long  service  in  the  American  army,  the 
bravery  with  which  he  voluntarily  exposed 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which  on 
several  occasions  nearly  cost  him  his  life, 
have  endeared  him  to  thousands  who  are  not 
numltered  among  his  co-religionists,  but  who 
admire  and  esteem  his  Americanism  and 
manhood.  Few  men  of  any  faith  have  been 
more  successful  in  uniting  those  of  different 
religious  beliefs  for  the  prosecution  oi  works 
of  charity,  or  more  sincere  in  their  advo- 
cacy and  support  of  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  advance  the  moral  welfare  and  general 
happiness  of  the  community.  As  a  theolo- 
gian he  holds  a  high  rank.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  oratory  either  in  the  pulpit  or 
on  the  rostrum,  yet  he  possesses  remarkable 
ability  to  interest  and  licild  the  attention  of 
his  auditors.  The  same  success  attends  his 
conversational  efforts,  his  mind  being  a  vast 
store-house  of  general  as  well  as  special  in- 
formation, which  he  draws  upon  at  will.  His 
remembrance  of  events  throughout  his  life, 
even  to  names  and  dates,  is  surprising.  Oc- 
currences of  a  patriotic  nature  —  and,  indeed, 
everything  connected  with  patriotism  —  in- 
terest him  profoundly,  and  the  evident  relish 
with  which  he  converses  upon  these  subjects 
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attests  his  intense  Americanism.  A  trait  of 
character  which  he  jjossesscs  in  comniun  with 
some  of  the  noblest  niimleil  men  who  liave 
ever  lived  is  a  love  for  children,  into  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  he  is  ca))aljle  of  entering 
with  tenderest  sym])athy.  Ilis  mind  seems 
to  have  that  perfect  equilibrium  whicli  comes 
of  the  cultivation  of  every  mental  faculty, 
and  its  workings  indicate  strength,  logic  and 
j)recision.  The  kindliness  of  his  nature  is 
very  great,  but  his  sense  of  justice  is  too 
absolute  to  lie  unduly  affected  by  it.  Although 
auKjng  the  youngest  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  America,  he  has  a  wide 
reputation  for  learning  and  administrative 
ability.  Through  his  unwearying  efforts 
''the  Queen  City  of  Xew  England,"  as 
Hartford  has  been  appropriately  called,  will 
soon  possess  one  of  the  finest  cathedral  edi- 
fices in  America.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
structure,  the  site  of  which  is  on  Farm- 
ington  avenue,  was  laid  in  1873,  but  at  the 
date  of  Bishop  McMahon's  consecration  the 
foundation  was  covered  only  by  the  base- 
ment flooring  and  walls,  the  whole  being 
screened  from  the  weather  by  a  tarred  roof 
under  which  services  were  held.  The  Bishop 
made  the  work  of  completing  the  edifice  a 
j)ersonal  task,  and  from  the  day  he  assumed 
it  to  the  present  he  has  devoted  his  entire 
salary  towards  its  furtherance.  From  well- 
considered  estimates  it  ap])ears  that  the 
cathedral  will  cost  about  half  a  niiilion  dol- 
lars. Of  this  sum,  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  are  to  be  expended  for  stained  glass 
windows,  which  are  works  of  ai't  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  The  organ,  for 
which  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  paid,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  America.  Thus,  in  the 
new  world  as  in  the  old,  art  as  well  as  archi- 
tecture will  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
religion  with  the  happiest  effect.  It  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  Bishop  McMahon  has 
the  enviable  satisfaction  of  having  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  life  work.      He  finds 


around  him,  while  he  is  eomjtaratively  a 
young  man,  grateful  and  loving  hearts  in 
whose  thoughts  and  prayers  his  name  is  con- 
stantlv  interwoven. 


CAPT.  JOHN  McNeil. 

Jonx  ]MiNeii.,  liarbiii'  master  and  superin- 
tendent of  docks  and  piers  of  Bridgeport, 
and  widely  known  in  New  England  and  New 
York  waters  through  his  long  and  eflicient 
service  as  commander  in  the  merchant- 
marine,  was  born  in  the  city  named,  in 
October,  1831.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Abram  McNeil,  a  highly  respected  and  life- 
long resident  of  Bridgeport,  who  died  3Iay, 
1873.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNeil, 
an  estimal)le  lady  now  in  her  eighty-first  year, 
is  still  living  at  Bridge])()rt,  her  home  being 
with  her  son.  Brought  uj)  in  a  thriving  and 
industricms  community,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  began  to  earn  something  towai'ds  his 
own  support  as  early  as  his  tenth  year. 
There  were  good  schools  in  the  town  and 
these  he  attended  with  considerable  regu- 
larity until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments, which  in  those  days  was  generally 
considered  amply  suflicient  to  equip  any  lad 
for  the  work  of  life.  The  site  of  his  native 
place  upon  the  briny  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  fostered  a  taste  for  seafaring  life,  and 
while  but  a  mere  boy  he  became  an  expert 
in  swimming  ami  rowing,  and  through  actual 
experience,  knew  all  the  curves  of  the  chan- 
nel in  Bridgeport  harbor  as  well  as  any 
"old  salt"  in  the  town.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen his  youthful  fancy  for  the  sea  led  him 
to  ship  as  a  cabin  boy  on  board  the.schooner 
Daniel  Ilazzard,  commanded  by  Capt.  George 
Kayfield.  A  few  months  later  he  got  a 
better  jjosition  aboard  the  sloop  Juno, — 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Allers  —  plying 
between  New  York  and  Providence,  and  in 
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1848,  having  thoroughly  "learned  tlie 
ropes,"  he  shipped  as  foremast  hand  aboard 
the  brig  Judson,   C'apt.  James  Russell.      In 

1849,  with  a  view  to  liroadening  and  per- 
fecting his  uautieal  education,  he  served 
aboard  various  crafts,  no  two  of  them  being 
exactly  alike  in  rig,  cargo  or  tonnage,  for 
longer  or  shorter  j)eriods,  during  several 
years,  in  this  way  gaining  a  ])ractical  mas- 
tery of  the  knowledge  an<l  skill  rccpiisite 
for  handling  vessels  of  every  class.  In 
order  to  fully  complete  his  practical  training 
and  to  better  tit  himself  for  advanced 
command,  he  also  served  a  five  year 
term  as  branch  pilot.  In  1855  he  accepted 
the  position  as  quartermaster  on  the  steamer 
Chamjiion  which  was  then  making  daily 
trijis  between  Kew  York  and  New  Haven 
under  the  Command  of  Cajit.  John  G. 
Kownes.  In  the  winter  of  1856  he  was 
jiromoted  to  the  cominand  of  this  steamer 
and  ran  her  as  a  frieglit  boat  for  one  or  two 
seasons.  Capt.  Bownes,  then  commanding 
the  steamer  Traveler,  desirous  of  securing 
his  services  as  pilot,  offered  him  that  posi- 
tion which  he  accepted.  When  Cajit. 
Bownes  left  this  steamer  to  take  charge  of 
the  steamer  Elm  City,  Capt.  McNeil  was 
]>laced  in  command  of  the  Traveler.  In 
1865  he  succeeded  Capt.  Bownes  as  com- 
mander of  the  Elm  City.  At  the  close  of  1 865, 
having  then  served  the  New  Haven  Steam- 
boat Comjiany  some  ten  years  or  more,  he 
left  this  corjporation  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Bridgejiort  Steamboat  Comj)any,  which 
had  been  reorganized  a  short  time  previously. 
This  change  was  due  to  Ca))t.  McNeil's 
great  regard  for  his  native  city  and  warm 
desire  to  aid  in  her  develojunent,  and  was  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  the  New  Haven 
corporation.  Mr.  C.  II.  Northam,  the  j)resi- 
dent,  exjiressed  the  sentiments  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  a  letter  dated  February  23,  1866,  in 
which  he  said: 

"When  you  asked  me  some  time  since  for 


a  letter  upon  leaving  the  employ  of  this 
company,  I  delayed  it  in  the  hope  that  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  your 
services  could  be  retained  for  this  company, 
but  as  that  hope  has  failed  and  you  have 
finally  left,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  not 
only  for  your  own  satisfaction  but  that  you 
may  use  it  if  you  have  occasion  in  seeking 
other  employment,  that  your  services  for  the 
last  ten  years  (more  or  less)  which  you  have 
been  with  us,  have  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

'•Enteriu'j;  the  emjiloymentof  thecom}iany 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  your  merits  and 
our  appreciation  of  them,  have  advanced 
you  to  the  command  of  the  Elm  City,  and 
your  duties  have  been  performed  with  ability, 
fidelity  to  our  interest  and  to  our  entire  sat- 
isfaction. 

"You  leave  at  your  own  request  and  to  our 
regret. " 

Under  the  Bridgepoi-t  Company  Capt. 
McNeil  first  took  command  of  the  new  and 
fast  steamer  J.  B.  Schuyler,  then  running 
between  New  York  and  Bridgeport,  leaving 
the  first  named  city  at  3  ji.  m.  daily.  In  a 
few  years  the  Schuyler  proved  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  ujion  its  cajiacity  and  it 
was  changed  to  a  night  boat,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  Laura,  a  much  larger  steamer, 
of  which  Capt.  McNeil  was  at  once  appointed 
commander.  In  1882,  Capt.  McNeil,  hav- 
ing followed  the  sea  for  about  thirty-five 
years,  retired  from  active  service.  The 
Bridgeport  Company,  unwilling  to  lose  his 
services,  made  every  effort  to  retain  them 
and  offered  him  many  strong  inducements 
to  remain,  but  finding  his  determination  to 
retire  unalterable,  ]iassed  the  highest  eulogy 
ujion  his  fidelity  and  efficiency.  In  a  letter 
bearing  date  December  31,  1881,  the  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  company,  jNIr.  E.  F.  Bishop,  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  his  associates  as  well 
as  his  own  in  the  following  comjilinientary 
terms: 

'•I  deej)ly  regret  your  determination  to 
retire  from  the  service  of  the  company,  and 
I  had  hoped,   up  to  the  present  time,  that 
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you  woiilil  contiiiiu'  in  mir  oin]il<>viiu>iit. 
To  one  so  well  ami  favorably  known  to  the 
]iulilic  as  a  sn]iei-ioi-,  competent  anil  ]io|inlar 
steamboat  eonimander,  it  is  nnneeessarv  that 
I  shouhl  extenil  the  usual  letter  ol"  eonimcn- 
ilation  on  the  termination  of  our  connection. 
Vour  standing  can  gain  nothing  from  such 
a  letter,  but  I  am  hajipy  to  say  tliat  I  know 
of  no  person  whom  I  regard  as  vour  superior 
as  a  commander  and  that  during  the  sixteen 
years  you  have  been  with  us,  I  have  never 
known  of  your  making  a  mistake  in  any  exi- 
gency, however  critical,  and  your  duties 
have  been  performed  with  marked  ability 
and  with  perfect  satisfaction."' 

The  harbor  of  Bridge] )ort  has  long  been 
the  most  important  on  the  Connecticut  shore 
between  Xew  York  and  >>'e\v  Loudon.  Its 
fine  features  were  conceded  more  than  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and,  as  the  j)opulation  and  trade 
of  the  place  increased  with  great  rapidity 
and  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled  else- 
where in  Xew  England,  appropriations  were 
secured  from  the  national  government  for 
improving  the  channel  ai>proaches  and  for 
other  work  of  a  similar  character.  Ca])t. 
McXeil's  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  began  at  the  very  outset  of  his  nauti- 
cal career.  For  some  years  previous  to  lay- 
ing down  his  command  as  captain  in  the 
merchant-marine  he  had  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  work  and  his  intelli- 
gent observations  and  assistance  fiad  proved 
of  liigh  value  to  those  specially  charged 
witli  carrying  it  forward.  In  1883  the  citv 
government  of  Bridgeport  appointed  him 
harbor  master  and  superintendent  of  docks 
and  pier.s.  His  selection  for  this  I'esponsible 
office  was  universally  approved,  and  that  he 
was  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  right 
j)lace  was  soon  demonstrated  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  j>ul)lic.  Largely  through 
his  personal  energy  and  influence  suitable 
appropriations  were  obtained  from  Congress 
for  a  varietj-  of  miicb  needed  ituprovements. 
The  government  engineers  charged  with  the 
carrying  out  of  these  improvements  placed 


inijilieit  conlidence  in  his  judgment  and 
freely  accepted  his  suggestions  without  ques- 
tion, it  being  evident  to  them,  as  scientific- 
ally trained  men,  that  be  was  absolutely 
master  of  the  subject.  Some  idea  of  the 
character  of  bis  suggestions  and  services 
during  his  first  term  of  office,  and  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
world-wide  reputation  and  an  ex-mavor  of 
the  city: 

Walueemere,  Bridgeport,  Coxx., 

June  19, 1885. 
Cai»t.  Johx  McNeil: 

Dear  Sir: — I  cannot  satisfy  my  own  con- 
science without  writing  you  this  letter.  I 
write  to  thank  you  for  your  services  as  har- 
bor master  and  as  a  good  citizen  in  helping 
secure  the  invaluable  breakwater  to  Fayer- 
weather's  Island,  thus  saving  Black  Rock 
Harbor  from  filling  up  and  becoming  use- 
less; also  for  your  aid  in  opening  Cedar 
Creek 

I  trust  that  you  and  otliers  will  show  the 
projier  agent  of  our  general  government  the 
necessity  of  ap])ro]jriating  suflieient  funds  to 
complete  the  breakwater  and  such  other 
harbor  im^jrovemcnts  as  our  thriving  citv 
needs  and  especially  the  western  portion 
where  such  a  large  manufacturing  interest  is 
springing  up  and  necessitating  facilities  for 
reaching  their  wharves  by  vessels  bringing 
and  taking  freight. 

Truly  yours, 
(Signed)      "   P.  T.  Barmm. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office  as 
harbor  master  the  entire  press  of  the  city, 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  calleil 
for  Capt.  McXeil's  re-aj)])ointmeut.  The 
oj)inion  was  general  that  no  one  in  Bridge- 
port was  better  fitted  for  the  position.  Thu 
Eceninij  Standard  said  editorially: 

"The  council  will  have  the  appointment  of 
a  liarljor  master  on  Monday  evening  next, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the  city 
will  be  consulted  in  this  matter  rather  than 
any  j)olitical  or  party  end.  The  present  in- 
cumbent, Capt.  John  McNeil,  has  served  the 
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city  faithfully  and  well,  and  a  man  better 
qiialiiied  by  natural  eajiaeity  and  long  ex- 
jierienee  it  would  be  hard  to  tiiid.  3Iore- 
over,  the  advantage  of  a  man  in  such  a  ])laee 
who  is  eaj)able  of  going  to  Washington  and 
explaining  to  a  conimittee  in  an  intelligent 
and  effeetive  manner,  the  wants  of  the  city 
is  very  great. when  we  have  anything  to  ask, 
as  we  now  have  and  shall  have  for  some 
time  to  come.  Our  harbor  needs  constant 
improvement  and  Cajit.  McXeil  can  do  more 
for  us  in  that  line  than  most  any  other  man 
wlio  could  be  named  for  the  place.  He 
should  be  kej)t  in  office." 

Tlic  Leader^  another  newspaj)er  of  com- 
manding influence  in  Bridge])ort,  advocated 
his  re-appointment  in  the  following  unquali- 
fied terms: 

••There  ought  not  to  be  any  opposition 
from  any  source  to  tlie  re-election  of  Capt. 
John  McXeil,  the  present  incumbent.  His 
ca})abilities  to  fill  the  office  are  superior  to 
any  we  have  ever  had  and  probably  superior 
to  anv  other  who  might  be  chosen.  He  has 
done  more  to  imjjrove  our  navigable  waters 
than  any  other  man,  while  his  ])ractical 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  of  our  citizens.  *  *  *  He  should 
be  unanimously  re-elected  as  he  lias  earned  a 
unanimous  a|)]iointment. " 

Wisely  recognizing  the  worth  and  services 
of  Capt.  McXeil,  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  entire  community,  the  city 
council  re-appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
harbor  master  by  unanimous  vote.  Con- 
tinuing his  efforts  he  secured  still  further 
advantages  in  the  way  of  improvements, 
notably  the  deepening  of  the  channels  lead- 
ing to  the  wharves,  which  made  them  acces- 
sible at  all  times  to  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
drauoht.  In  1S8S  he  was  a  third  time  chosen 
to  till  the  office  of  harbor  master.  Gov. 
Lounsburv,  in  notifying  him  of  the  for- 
warding of  his  comnussion,  wrote:  "I 
take  great  plcasui-e  in  your  rc-appointmcnt, 
for  I  hear  nothing  but  praises  and  commen- 
dations for  you."      At  the  expiration  of  this 


term  he  was  re-ap]iointed  February  4,  1891, 
for  three  years.  His  salary  was  increased 
§400  ])er  year  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  common  council 
without  referring  tlie  case  to  the  ordinance 
office,  which  previously  had  always  been 
done.  AVitli  this  term  he  will  have  held  the 
office  twelve  years.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
provements already  named.  Harbor  ^Master 
McXeil  is  entitled  to  t-redit  for  the  erection 
of  a  number  of  light-houses  at  the  entrance 
to  Bridgejiort  harbor,  and  also  for  the  break- 
water at  Long  Beach  and  from  Fayer- 
weather's  Beach  to  the  boulevard  a<ljoining 
Sea  Side  Park.  He  has  also  rendered  most 
valuable  services  in  supplying  Lieut. -Com- 
mander W.  X.  Brownson,  U.  S.  X., 
hydrographic  inspector  in  the  chart  and 
geodetic  survey,  with  many  imjiortant  facts 
and  figures  in  relation  to  Bridge|K>rt  harbor 
for  incorporation  in  the  Coaat  P!h>f,  issued 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
These  "relate  to  signals  for  and  movements 
of  tow  boats,  anchorages,  harbor  and  (piaran- 
tine  regulations;  how  provisions  and  ship 
chandlers'  stores  can  be  procured,  how  re- 
))airs  to  machinery  and  vessels  can  be  made, 
hospital  facilities,  number  and  cliaracter  of 
draw-liridges,  steamboat  and  railroad  com- 
munication, ice  interference  —  showing  that 
channels  are  usually  iqieii  all  winter:  effects 
of  wind  and  fog,  strength  of  tidal  currents, 
ranges  for  oettinsr  over  the  liars,  directions 
for  entering  the  harbor  from  eastward  and 
westward,  and  outlining  the  dangers  and  how 
to  avoid  them."  The  entire  work  majiped  out 
by  Capt.  3IcNeil  will  probably  not  be  com- 
pleted for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come,  but 
wliat  has  been  accomplished  already  is  more 
tlian  the  most  sanguine-inindi'd  ]iers<in  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  the  harbor  could 
have  deemed  jiossilile  two  decades  ago,  and 
even  without  anv  adilitions  wouhl  constitute 
a  S))lendid  mouiinienl  to  his  ability  and  de- 
votion  in  this  direction.      To  enumerate  in 
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detail  the  many  coinpliniontarv  lottors  and  tos- 
tiiiimiials  i-oeeived  Ity  C'aiit.  ^Mt-N'eil  in  recog- 
nition of  his  aide  serviees  as  liarlior  master, 
\\i)uhl  i'e(|uire  a  small  volume.  Kot  tlie  least 
iniixirlant  among  the  former  is  a  formal 
document  from  the  Knickerbocker  Steamboat 
Coinj)any,  the  owners  of  a  s|dendid  fleet 
known  as  tlie  Xorwalk  and  Roekaway  line  of 
steamers,  including  the  mammoth  side-wheel- 
ers Grand  Keptd)lic  and  Columbia,  the  former 
having  a  carrying  cajiacity  of  over  four 
thousand  and  the  latter  of  over  three  thou.s- 
and  passengers.  In  1888  Capt.  ^IcNeil  con- 
ceived, and  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing, 
one  of  the  grandest  marine  displays  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
principal  feature  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  serai-centennial  of  the  incor|poration  of 
the  city  of  Bridgeport,  conducted  under  the 
aus]>iees  of  the  city  government  and  the 
lioavd  of  trade.  Cajit.  ^Nli-Xeil  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  harbor  illumina- 
tion and  naval  disjilay,  and  to  his  unremit- 
ting labors,  during  live  weeks,  may  be  attri- 
buted, iu  large  part,  the  splendid  success 
achieved.  An  hundred  craft  of  all  descrip- 
tions, gayly  decorated  iu  honor  of  the  >\a\, 
took  part  in  the  parade,  to  which  a  national 
aspect  was  given  by  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  steel  cruiser  Atlanta,  Capt. 
Buuee,  U.  S.  X.,  commanding.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  visited  Bridgeport  during  the  two 
days  —  .July  3rd  and  4th  —  of  this  eeleVtra- 
tion.  Capt.  ilcXeil  has  l)een  upon  several 
occasions  the  recipient  of  splendid  souvenirs 
of  regard  from  his  fellow-citizens,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  ]>ublic  spirit  and  diligent 
laVjors  to  advance  the  interests  of  Bridge- 
port. An  elegant  gold-headed  cane  suitably 
inscribed,  and  an  exquisite  diamond  stud 
valued  at  ti\e  hundred  dollars,  arc  among 
tlic  more  recent  of  these  souvenirs,  and  are 
higlilv  ])ri7.ed  by  the  harbor  master  as  evi- 
dences that  his  diliifcnt  and   uuseltisli   labors 


area])prcciated.  In  hisown  honestestimation, 
the  greatest  reward  he  has  ever  received  is  in 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  har- 
bor of  Bridgeport,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  water  front  and  a])])roaches 
to  the.  city  will  remain  a  monument  to  his 
indefatigable  labors  long  after  he  shall  have 
passed  away.  There  are  few  men  in  Bridgc- 
poi't  more  popular  or  more  highly  esteemed 
than  Capt.  McXeil.  Ideutitied  with  the 
place  from  his  birth  and  giving  to  its  service 
the  ripest  years  of  his  life,  he  is  kuown  to  all 
as  a  man  of  rare  pnldic  spirit.  His  success 
has  l)een  born  of  jiersistent  energy  and  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  every  trust,  whatever  its 
character.  During  his  whole  life  he  has 
resolutely  refrained  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  setting  an  example  which, 
in  its  moral  effect  upon  the  young,  espe- 
cially, shines  as  brightly  as  the  best  of  his 
manv  noble  achievements.  He  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  board  of  trade  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  Sea  Side 
Club,  and  is  connected  with  several  other 
leading  local  and  state  organizations.  On 
May  11),  18(51),  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
Scofield.  of  Xew  York,  a  daughter  of  James 
Scofield,  Es().      He  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 


HON.  rillXEAS  T.  BARXUM. 

PniNEAS  Tayi.or  Barxim,  the  world-re- 
nowned showman,  and  one  of  Connecticut's 
most  distinguished  sons,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Bethel,  in  that  state,  on  July  .j, 
1810,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  on  April  7,  1891.  His  father,  Philo 
Barnum,  was  a  sou  of  Ephraim  Barnum,  of 
Bethel,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  American 
forces  during  the  Revolution.  Philo  Bar- 
num was  a  farmer  who  ctnnbined  with  his 
agricidtural  skill  a  mastery  of  the  tailor's 
trade   and    a    well    dc\chipt>d    rnmmeri'ial  in- 
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stiuct.  At  tiiiu's  ill  his  life  lie  kejit  a 
couutry  store  and  also  an  iiiii  or  tavern,  l)ut 
fortunes  were  few  and  far  between  in  those 
days,  and  althougli  he  was  a  shrewd  and  iii- 
diistrions  man,  he  left  no  ])ix)i)erty  at  his 
death,  which  oeenrred  in  1825,  when  he  was 
but  forty-eight  years  old.  The  maiden  name 
of  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  Ireua  Taylor,  and  from  lier  father, 
Phineas  Taylor,  of  whom  he  was  the  first 
grandchild,  the  boy  derived  his  name. 
Phineas  Tavlor  Barnum,  who  was  fifteen 
when  his  father  died,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
five  orphaned  children,  the  youngest  being 
.seven  years  of  age.  In  his  memoirs  he  says: 
"I  was  obliged  to  get  trusted  for  the  pair  of 
shoes  that  I  wore  to  my  father's  funeral.  I 
literally  l)egan  the  world  with  nothing,  and 
was  barefooted  at  that.'"  Mrs.  Barnum  bore 
herself  heroically  under  her  heavy  burden, 
and  by  economy,  industry  and  perseverance, 
redeemed  the  homestead  so  that  it  I'emained 
in  the  family.  Phineas  early  developed  the 
love  of  trading,  for  which  the  people  of 
Connecticut  arc  so  famous.  He  worked  on 
the  family  farm  considerably  during  boyhood 
and  attended  school  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  it  was  in  .session.  His  education  was 
not  given  special  attention,  yet  he  mastered 
the  rudiments,  and  reading,  travel,  observa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  all  manner  of  peo- 
ple, brightened  and  increased  his  knowledge 
so  that  even  at  an  early  jjcriod  in  his  life  he 
appeared  to  better  advantage  than  many  who 
had  devoted  years  to  study.  He  had  in  a 
superlative  degree  that  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  people  and  to  circumstances  and 
that  ready  wit  which  prevents  the  intelligent 
New  Englander  feeling  at  a  disailvantage  in 
any  comi)any.  Until  he  was  eighteen  he 
worked  for  others  as  occasion  offered,  but 
then,  having  saved  a  little  money,  he  0])ened 
a  store  at  Bethel.  Combining  with  his  luer- 
t-antile  pursuits  the  agency  for  a  lottery 
chartereil  bv  the  state  for  buildinu'  tlie  Gro- 


ton  monument,  he  ju'ospered  so  well  that  he 
Iniilt  a  larger  store  and  attempted  business 
on  a  broader  scale.  The  credit  system,  then 
so  largely  in  vogue,  killed  this  enterprise  in 
a  very  short  time  and  forced  him  to  adopt 
other  means  of  livelihood.  He  was  but 
nineteen  years  old  when  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  about  his  own  age,  the  daughter  of 
worthy  parents  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  birthplace.  His  manliness  and  versa- 
tility also  were  exemplified  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  1831,  when  he  entered  upon  an 
editorial  cai'cer  which,  though  short,  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme  and  full  of  incident. 
He  was  led  to  this  step  by  the  refusal  of  a 
Danbnry  newspaper  to  print  several  of  his 
contributions.  Purchasing  a  font  of  type 
he  founded  a  small  printing  office  from 
which,  on  October  10th  of  the  year  named, 
he  issued  the  initial  number  of  his  own 
paper.  The  Herald  of  Frenhnn.  In  its 
columns  he  attacked  fearlessly  whatever  he 
felt  was  an  abuse.  The  consequence  of  his 
youthful  intrepidity  was  a  crop  of  libel  suits, 
and  finally,  upon  conviction  in  one  of  them, 
imprisonment  in  the  local  jail  for  sixty  days. 
The  people,  however,  greatly  admire<l  his 
honesty  and  courage,  and  proved  their  ap- 
preciation by  giving  him  a  magnificent  ova- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  conducting 
him  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses  and  jirc- 
ceded  by  a  band  of  music  through  the  public 
tlioroughfares,  and  everywhere  greeting  him 
with  loud  and  oft-rejieated  huzzas.  In  1SH4, 
finding  his  property  dwindling  to  small  ]iro- 
jjortions,  he  left  Bridgeport  for  New  York, 
hoping  to  better  his  fortunes.  In  the  fol- 
loM'ing  year  he  attended  an  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  saw  a  colored  slave 
woman  named  Joyce  Heth,  advertised  as 
'•the  nurse  of  George  Washington,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  years  old."  Instantly 
perceiving  the  show  value  of  this  wonderful 
old  woman,  he  bought  Ikt  from  her  owners 
for   ^1.11(1(1.  and.  advertisinti'    her   with    mar- 
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velloiis  tact  and  sbrowdiiess,  soon  liad  an  in- 
come of  as  liigh  as  $1,500  a  week.  Thus 
ln'gan  his  long  career  as  a  showman.  For 
some  years  he  traveled  witli  small  sliows  in 
the  Soiitliern  states,  hut  in  1841  returned  to 
New  N'ork  ahout  as  jioor  as  he  ever  was  in 
his  lil'e.  At  that  time  Scudder's  American 
Museum,  which  had  cost  its  founder  ?!50, 000, 
was  for  sale,  the  heirs  asking  $15,000  for  it. 
The  New  York  Museum  Comjiany  was  con- 
templating its  purcliasc  when  Mr.  Barnum 
came  uj>on  the  field.  He  saw  the  oppoi-- 
tunity  and  liy  a  hrilliant  stroke  grasped  it, 
purchasing  the  collection  on  credit  for  |!l2,- 
000.  By  means  of  clever  advertising,  he 
kept  his  name  and  the  attractions  of  the 
sliow  he  had  purchased  constantly  before 
the  judilic,  and  Barnum's  American  Museum 
soon  hecame  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Situated  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  an<l  Ann  street,  on  the  site 
now  occujiied  by  the  JVew  York  Herald 
Iniilding,  it  became  a  Mecca  towards  which 
every  intelligent  traveler  bent  his  steps  upon 
arriving  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  crop 
of  quarter  dollars  reaj)ed  by  its  enterpris- 
ing ])roprietor  and  manager  mounted  away 
up  into  the  millions.  In  1842  Mr.  Bar- 
num brought  forward  Charles  S.  Stratton, 
of  Bridgejiort,  Conn.,  then  less  than  two 
feet  high  and  weighing  only  sixteen  pounds. 
This  little  gentleman,  to  whom  Mr.  Banium 
gave  the  hajijiy  title  of  "Gen.  Tom  Thumb," 
was  exhibited  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  with  great  success,  appearing  before 
many  of  the  crowned  heads,  and  everywhere 
exciting  unljounded  curiosity  and  receiving 
the  most  distinguished  courtesies,  in  which 
Mr.  Barnum  participated  on  all  occasions.  In 
ISGO  he  made  a  tour  around  the  woi'ld  with 
the  little  general.  In  1849  Mr.  Barnum 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Jenny  Lind, 
"the  Swedish  nightingale,"  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  concerts  in  America,  agreeing  to 
pay  her  one  thousand  dollars  for  each.      Iler 


appearance  a1  Castle  Garden,  then  a  hall 
devoted  to  |iulilic  entertainments,  created 
the  wildest  excitement,  and  the  tickets  for  the 
first  performance  were  sold  at  auction  at  large 
|irices.  Altogether  but  ninety-five  concerts 
were  given,  yel  the  gross  receipts  amounted 
to  about  three-i|uartcrs  of  a  million  dollars, 
of  which  Mr.  iJarnum's  share  was  consider- 
able. 31r.  Barnum  was  continually  surjjri.s- 
ing  the  ]niblic.  lie  catered  to  the  millions 
and  from  them  drew  a  rich  harvest  of  quarter- 
dollar  ]»ieces.  At  iio  other  place  in  the 
United  States  could  so  much  be  seen  for  the 
money  as  at  his  museum.  By  degrees  he 
made  it  a  great  ])ublic  educator,  and  also  an 
agent  of  moral  reform,  for  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  lecture  room  at  every 
performance  were  not  only  amusing  but  in- 
structive and  edifying.  This  lecture  room, 
at  first  but  a  small  chamber,  was  gradually 
enlarged  until  it  was  caj)able  of  seating 
three  thousand  people.  Many  actors,  subse- 
quently very  distinguished,  made  their  early 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  hall.  A  few 
years  after  actjuiring  the  American  Museum, 
]\Ir.  Barnum  benight  Peale's  Museum,  the 
only  rival  he  had,  and  consolidated  it  with 
his  own.  This  great  and  valuable  collection 
was  destroyed  by  tire  on  July  13,  1865. 
Although  then  fifty-five  years  of  age  and 
sorely  tempted  to  try  retirement,  Mr.  Bar- 
num concluded  to  rebuild  and  open  another 
museum,  consideration  for  his  one  hundred 
and  fifty  employes  being  an  active  factor  in 
his  resolve.  The  new  museum  was  equally 
as  successful  as  the  old,  but  it,  too,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  March  ?>, 
1868.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  establisheil 
a  great  traveling  museum  and  menagerie, 
introducing  rare  equestrian  and  athletic  per- 
formances, to  which,  after  the  addition  of 
an  excellent  representation  of  the  ancient 
Konian  hippodrome,  the  gigantic  elephant. 
Jumbo,  and  other  novelties,  he  gave  the 
name   of  "P.  T.   Barnum's   Greatest   Show 
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on  Eartli."  This  sliow  o[»_'iied  at  Fourteenth 
street,  New  Y(irk,  in  Novenilier,  1872.  Its 
popuhirity  was  assured  from  the  lieginning 
and  increased  every  year.  This  reniarlialjle 
show  was  even  taken  abroad,  where  its  suc- 
cess was  astounding.  Its  proj)rietor  and 
founder  became  as  well  known  in  Europe  as 
in  America.  The  great  "Olymjiia"  build- 
ing, situated  six  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  London,  could  scarcely  seat  one- 
half  the  number  of  ajiplicants  who  came 
every  day.  Two  and  a  half  millions  in  all 
paid  admission  fees  during  the  sliort  season. 
Before  his  death  ]Mr.  I>ariiiim  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  his  equal  partner  in  this 
show,  3Ir.  J.  A.  Bailey,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  either,  tlie  survivor  sliould  con- 
tinue the  exhil)ition.  This  covenant  was 
faithfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  not 
onlv  is  the  show  condiu-te<l  with  all  its  old- 
time  features  and  many  new  ones,  but  Mr. 
Barnum's  name  remains  connected  with  it, 
and  his  p(.)rtraits  are  to  lie  found  in  tlu'  shop 
windows  wlierever  it  ajipears.  Mr.  Barnum 
was  one  of  the  most  moral  of  men.  In 
e.ariv  life  he  had  ciccasionally  drank  wine, 
but  when,  through  acijuaintauce  with  the 
world,  he  saw  the  dreadful  effects  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  he  unhesitatingly  became 
an  advocate  of  teuijjerance.  He  began  hi.s 
appearances  as  a  lecturer  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  delivering,  a\  itli  fine  effect,  a  discourse 
entitled  ■•Success  in  Life.""  Every  penny  re- 
ceived by  him  from  this  and  all  his  other  jiub- 
lic  lectures  he  devoteil  to  charity.  His  tour 
was  an  ovation.  In  ISGi)  lie  began  to  lecture 
on  temjieranee  and  met  with  the  same  bril- 
liant success.  In  fact,  whatever  he  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  a  public  performance 
was  certain  to  terminate  successfully,  j^et 
he  was  the  victim  of  manv  heavy  losses,  for 
ai)art  from  the  crushing  l)lows  he  received 
through  tires,  which  destroyed  several  of  his 
museuiris  and  his  niauniticent  palace,  Iranis- 
tan,    at   Bridgejiort,  he  sunk  over  a  million 


dollars  in  1856-7  thmugli  confidence  in  the  re- 
jiresentations  of  a  large  manufacturing  com- 
])any.  The  energy  of  the  man  could  not  be 
crushed,  and,  backed  liy  his  splendid  credit, 
enabled  him  to  rebuild  his  fortunes  in  every 
instance  with  great  rapidity.  Mr.  Barnum  lie- 
came  prominently  anil  permanently  identified 
witli  Bridge]>ort  in  1840,  when  he  built  there 
an  oriental  villa,  to  wliich  he  gave  the  Persian 
name  of  '•  Irauistan."'  He  exjiended  large 
sums  of  money  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  city,  built  miles  of  streets  and 
])lanted  thousands  of  trees;  he  encouraged 
budding  manufactures,  and  made  extensive 
jiiililic  donations,  including  public  jiarks 
worth  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Institutions  of  learning, 
churches,  hospitals  and  art  galleries  received 
from  him  thousands  of  dollars,  in  many 
cases  superb  buildings  well  e(juiji]ied  for  the 
jiurposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  His 
donations  to  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions alone  would  foot  up  a  fortune. 
JNIr.  Barnum,  in  earlv  life,  was  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  old  school,  and  he  conducteil 
*' Till'  lliriilil  <if  Frii:<li>ni"  A-f,  w  Jacksoiiian 
Democratic  journal.  His  vigorous  ]ierson- 
ality  made  such  an  impression  u])on  the  )ioli- 
ticians  that  in  1852  or  1853  they  urged  liini 
to  accept  the  party  nomination  for  governor. 
As  his  business  at  that  time  frequently  paid 
him  as  much  in  a  day  as  the  salary  of  the 
governor  would  amount  to  in  a  year,  he  re- 
s]iectftdly  declined  the  honor.  When  the 
treasonable  intentions  of  the  Southern  states 
became  apparent  in  1860,  he  joined  tlie  Re- 
jiublican  party,  with  which  he  acted  initil 
his  death.  He  gave  hnal  siipjiort  to  the 
Federal  government  all  through  the  war 
period,  and  while  too  old  to  take  up  arms, 
sent  four  sulistitates  to  represent  him  in  tlu' 
field.  He  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of  slav- 
ery and  in  the  sjiring  of  1865  accepted  a 
nomination  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
from  the  town  of   Fairfield,  in  order  that  he 
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iniglit  liavo  llio  lioiiov  ot'  votiiii;  tor  tlic  ]iri)- 
jiosed  ooiistitutional  aiiioiKliiiciit.  aliolisliini; 
slavery  forcviT,  ami  of  support  inj;  an  aimiiil- 
mcnt  to  tlio  state  constitution  "to  allow  nion 
of  education  and  good  moral  cliaractcr  to 
vote,  regardless  of  the  color  of  tlu-ir  skins." 
In  1866  he  was  ap])ointed  by  (toy.  Ilawlcy, 
a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  e.vposition,  l>ut 
declined.  In  the  spring  of  18()7  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress.  In  that  year  the 
state  went  Democratic  and  few,  if  any.  Re- 
publicans were  elected.  Mr.  Barniim  served 
four  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  placed  himself  on  record  as 
the  Tinconquerable  foe  of  corru|it  railway 
conijianies  and  officials,  and  the  unfailing 
friend  of  every  movement  for  the  welfare 
and  imjirovemeut  of  humanitv.  On  the  5th 
of  Aj)ril,  1875,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Bridgeport  liy  a  majority  of  several 
hundred,  although  the  ])lace  was  known  as  a 
Democratic  stronghold.  He  gave  a  pure 
and  honest  administration  of  this  office  and 
left  it  with  the  best  wishes  of  all.  During 
the  forty  years  he  resided  at  Bridgeport  he 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
city's  welfare,  and  well  deserved  the  name 
of  public  benefactor.  lie  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
and  one  of  its  chief  supports.  By  means 
of  a  fund  established  l)y  him,  two  gold 
medals  are  annually  awarded  in  the  Bridge- 
])ort  high  school  for  English  orations.  As 
an  author  'Mr.  Barnum  is  well  known  to 
fame  through  his  "Autobiography,"  thou.s- 
ands  of  which  have  been  sold,  and  by  a 
work  entitled  "Humbugs  of  the  World,'" 
and  a  story  entitled  "Lion  Jack."  He  had 
a  great  sense  of  humor  and  whatever  he 
wrote  was  most  easy  and  agreealile  reading. 
His  self-possession  was  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable traits.  Xothing  was  aV)lc  to  ruffle 
it.  He  always  had  his  wits  about  him,  and 
whether  in  the  presence  of  European  royalty 
or  the  sovereigns  of   America,   was  invari- 


ably at  ease  and  master  of  the  situation. 
.Mr.  Barnum  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wifi',  Mrs.  Cliaritv  Ibinnnu,  llir  esteejned 
partner  of  his  joys  ami  struggles  for  fortv 
years,  <lied  Xt)vember  lit,  1873.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  he  marri('<l  the  daughter  of 
his  worthy  English  friend,  John  Fish,  Esq., 
who  survives  him.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Barnum  maintained  a  splendid  lumie  in  Fifth 
avenue,  Xew  York  city.  But  he  seemed  to 
be  too  large  a  man  to  be  claimed  by  any  one 
city,  however  great,  ami  was  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  national,  indeed  it  might  be  said, 
an  international  character.  His  death  was  a 
source  of  real  grief  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands, especially  to  the  great  world  of  chil- 
dren, as  whose  steadfast  friend  he  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  being  known.  No  higher 
coiTipliment  has  ever  been  i>aid  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  than  that  found  in  an 
editorial  puldished  in  the  A7(r  I'brk  Sun 
years  ago,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  Mr. 
Barnuni's  "  i>readth  of  views,  profound 
knowledge  of  mankind,  courage  under  re- 
verses, indomitable  jierseverance,  ready  elo- 
quence and  admirable  business  tact,"  the 
writer  closed  his  remark  by  .saying:  "More 
than  almo.st  any  other  living  man,  Barnum 
may  be  said  to  be  a  representative  type  of 
the  American  mind." 


HON.  IRA  G.  BRIGGS. 

Ii!A  (t.  Briggs,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Vol  unto  wn,  late  member  of  the  House  of 
Re|)resentativcs  and  also  of  the  Senate  of 
the  .state  of  Connecticut,  and  widely  known 
as  a  leadina:  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturer 
and  extensive  mill  owner  in  Xew  England, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  April  29,  1820. 
His  father,  the  late  Wanton  Briggs,  Esq., 
was  a  highly  respected  farmer  who  for  some 
years  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
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at  Coventry,  R-  I.,  where  lie  was  born. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  ilary 
Tift,  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Tift,  of 
Groton,  Conn.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  one  of  a  family  consisting  of  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters.  As  a  boy  he  aided  as 
occasion  demanded  in  tlie  lalior  on  the  farm. 
During  the  winter  months  he  attended  the 
district  schools  with  regularity,  and  making 
the  best  nse  of  his  o]>|)ortuuities  succeeded 
iu  ar(juiring  a  good  English  education.  In 
1832,  his  father  ha\iug  accejited  a  position 
in  the  employment  nf  Elisha  Harris,  a  well- 
kimwn  manufacturer  and  afterwards  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island,  the  fauiily  residence 
was  removed  to  the  village  u<iw  known  as 
Harrisville.  Young  Ira  was  ])rovideil  with 
a  subordinate  place  in  Mr.  Ilariis'  factory, 
and  ))assing  from  one  department  to  another, 
in  the  course  of  about  si.\  years  virtually 
mastered  all  the  processes  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  construction  of  cotton 
machinery  and  devoted  three  years  to  prac- 
tical work  in  this  line  in  the  machine  shops 
of  Messrs.  Lavalle,  Lanjihear  &  Co.,  at 
Phenix,  Conn.  When  of  age  he  again  en- 
tered the  mills  at  Harrisville,  and  during  the 
eusiung  seven  years  had  charge  therein  of 
the  repairs  of  the  macliiucry.  In  18-18  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  getting  the 
nnichinery  into  working  order  in  the  newly 
constructed  factory  of  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Ives,  at  Hope  village,  a  short  distance 
above  Harrisville.  This  being  ]:rerformed 
satisfactorily  to  the  firm  named,  it  invited 
Mr.  Briggs  to  remain  in  its  service  as  fore- 
nuvn  of  machinery  repairs.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  and  continued  with  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Ives  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  more  responsible  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Rockville  Mills,  at  Ilopkin- 
tou,  R.  I.  These  mills,  built  in  1845,  were 
then  owned  by  jMessrs.  John  C.  Harris, 
Oliver  D.   Wells  and   Harris  Lanjihear,  the 


last  named  being  Mr.  Briggs'  brother-in-law. 
When  Mr.  Briggs  assumed  his  duties  the 
com])any's  l)nsiness  was  not  very  prosperous 
and  its  financial  affairs  were  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. The  situation  called  for  an  able 
administrative  officer.  Mr.  Briggs  had  the 
practical  knowledge  and  e.xperience  required, 
and  employing  them  with  rare  judgment  and 
with  unwearying  diligence  he  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  in  ))lacing  the  mills  on  a  paying 
basis,  in  the  meantime  having  materially  re- 
duced the  indebtedness  of  the  comi)any.  In 
1 856  he  resolved  upon  an  independent  venture, 
and  in  association  with  several  friends  he 
organized  a  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
under  the  name  of  the  Beachdale  Manufac- 
turing Com])any,  which  began  ojjerations  at 
once  in  the  old  mills  of  the  defunct  Indus- 
trial Manufacturing  Company,  that  had  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  fi-om  the  insolvent 
estate  of  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Treat.  Before  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  its  corporate  exis- 
tence changes  were  made  in  the  ownership 
of  the  stock  of  the  Beachdale  Company, 
which  left  Ml-.  Briggs  the  possessor  of  two- 
thirds  of  it  and  Messrs.  Jonathan  R.  and 
Thos.  R.  Wells,  the  joint  possessors  of  the 
remaiu<ler.  Late  in  1857  the  Messrs.  Wells 
disjiosed  of  their  interest  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Ross,  of  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  whom 
Mr.  Briggs  finally  purchased  it,  in  1800, 
thus  becoming  the  sc.ile  proprietor  of  the 
Beachdale  property.  Before  the  close  of 
1800  Mr.  Briggs  sold  a  two-fifths  interest 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  L. 
Spencer,  of  Ilopkintou,  R.  I.,  forming  with 
him  the  firm  of  Briggs  &  Spencer,  which, 
in  1861,  added  to  its  property  by  the  jitir- 
chase  of  a  mill  and  water  privileges  half  a 
mile  below  the  Beachdale  j)ro})crty,  on  the 
same  stream.  This  mill,  known  as  the  Gates' 
mill,  was  subsequently  leased  fur  four  years 
for  the  manufacture  of  twine.  In  the  fall 
of  1863  Mr.  Spencer  sold  his  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Briggs  &,  Spencer  to  ]Mr.  Jnhn  L. 
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Ross,  ami  tlio  business  was  n'oi'<i:aiiizt'(l  iiii- 
(liT  tlie  style  of  Ross  &  Bris^gs.  On  .Inly 
1,  18G5,  Mr.  Briggs'  youngest  living  brother, 
Ezra,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  liaviug  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Briggs  oue-sixtli  of  his  in- 
terest, which  gave  him  one-tenth  ownership 
in  the  whole  property.  The  firm  now  took 
the  style  of  Ross,  Briggs  &  Co.,  which  it 
retained  until  August  21,  18G8,  when  Mr. 
Ross  retired  from  the  firm,  selling  his  inter- 
est to  Mr.  Ira  G.  Briggs,  who  then  conveyed 
an  additional  tenth  interest  to  Mr.  Ezra 
Briggs.  The  business  was  immediately  re- 
organized under  the  style  of  Ira  G.  Briggs 
&  Co.,  the  elder  brother  owning  four-fifths 
and  the  younger  one-fifth.  This  style  (and 
the  same  relative  interest)  has  continued  un- 
changed down  to  the  present  day.  Having  now 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  Beachdale  j)rop- 
erty,  Mr.  Briggs  began  a  series  of  extensive 
improvements  and  enlargements,  expending 
liberally  of  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
carrying  forward  this  work,  which  the  great 
success  of  the  firm  made  more  and  more 
imperative  each  year.  New  buildings  were 
erected,  improved  machinery  was  introduced, 
and  the  water-power  largely  augmented  by 
the  purchase  of  valuable  privileges  in  the 
neighl)orhood.  Among  the  important  jiur- 
chases  made  were  water  privileges  below  the 
Gates'  mill,  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Branch.  Here  a  fall  of  twenty-four 
feet  was  obtained  and  a  capacity  nearly 
double  that  of  either  of  the  privileges  then 
owned.  In  1871  the  Doane  mill,  situated 
below  the  Branch  j)rivilege,  was  purchased. 
These  and  other  purchases  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  the  water-power  to  the  mills  in 
Voluntown  and  below  on  the  Pachang  river, 
and  they  have  been  further  increased  and 
made  absolutely  reliable  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  dam  and  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
boring highway  —  both  works  being  com- 
pleted under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ira  G.  Briggs  and  mainly  at  the  exjiense 


iif  himself  and  his  brother  Ezra.  An  idea 
of  the  value  to  the  community  of  these  im- 
provements may  be  obtained  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  by  reason  of  them  the 
area  of  this  natural  reservoir  has  been  en- 
larged to  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  increased  by  ten  feet — thus 
enabling  the  mills,  which  depend  upon  it 
for  their  power,  to  be  run  twelve  months  in 
the  year  instead  of,  as  formerly,  but  nine 
mouths.  That  these  improvements  have 
been  effected  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
Messrs.  Briggs,  and  the  successful  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  to  success- 
ful completion  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  engin- 
eering skill  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
In  1873  Mr.  Briggs  became  a  stockholder  in 
the  Rockville  Mills,  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I., 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors.  It  was  in 
these  mills  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
independent  management,  and  his  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  successes  was  a  source 
of  satisfaction  as  well  as  of  pleasure  to  both 
himself  and  those  with  whom  he  thus  became 
again  associated.  Since  1874  Mr.  Briggs 
has  been  the  general  inanager  and  agent  of 
the  Rockville  Mills,  and  is  invested  with  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
goods.  The  Rockville  Mills  are  now  two 
instead  of  three,  as  formerly,  and  are  situa- 
ted on  successive  privileges  of  the  same 
stream,  like  the  mills,  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Briggs,  at  Voluntown.  In  their  manage- 
ment (as  well  as  in  that  of  the  several  mills 
owned  by  himself  and  his  brother)  Mr. 
Briggs  has  displayed  remarkable  ability, 
both  executive  and  administrative.  Even 
in  times  of  general  depression  they  have 
been  kept  in  operation,  always  paying  cur- 
rent expenses  and  the  cost  of  important  im- 
provements in  mills  and  machinery.  By  his 
eminent  capacity  for  business  and  his  hon- 
orable  course  as  mill-owner  and  capitalist. 
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Mr.  Brigs;s  has  coiumamled  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  section 
of  country,  whose  aj)i)rcoiation  of  his  merits 
have  been  powerfully  enhanced  by  his  high 
character  as  a  man,  his  public  spirit  as  a  cit- 
izen, and  those  kindly  qualities  which  inten- 
sify the  brotherhood  of  men,  whatever  the 
disparity  in  wealth  or  social  standing. 
Recognized  as  a  man  of  the  people,  and  one 
who  may  be  fully  trusted  to  guard  its  best 
interests,  he  has  been  frequently  elected  to 
office,  serving  at  least  three  times  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  (1865, 
1866  and  1868),  and  in  1870  being  chosen 
State  Senator.  In  the  latter  body  his  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  a  Knaucier  was  appro- 
priately recognized  l)y  his  appointment  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  joint  committee  on 
banks  and  banking.  Mr.  Briggs  was  first 
selectman  of  Voluntown  for  nine  successive 
years,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Civil 
War;  he  was  prominent  in  raising  money 
and  men  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  and  re- 
mained in  this  office  until  the  town  debt  was 
paid.  He  was  a  delegate  from  New  London 
county  to  the  Rei)ublican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1884  that  nominated  James  G.  Blaine 
for  President.  Mr.  Briggs  also  served  as 
trustee  of  the  seminary  at  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I.,  for  several  years. 


HENRY  ADAiMS. 

Hexkt  Adams,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
manufacturer  of  Rockville,  widely-known  in 
the  business  world  as  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  executive  head  of  the  Rockville 
"Warp  Mill,  was  born  at  Van  Deusenville, 
town  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  May  20, 
1837.  He  traces  his  lineage  through  a  long 
line  of  New  England  ancestors  to  William 
Adams,  of  Ipswich,  England,  who  was  born 
in    1641.      Abner   Adams,    a  descendant    of 


this  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  and  the 
grandfather  of  Henry,  was  born  at  Sutton. 
now  Northbridge,  Mass.,  November  3,  1757, 
and  died  there,  in  .Tune,  1834.  In  1782  he 
married  Ruth  Wood,  and,  being  left  a 
widower,  married,  secondly,  in  1795,  Lucy 
Holbrook.  lie  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  one  of  whom,  named  Washington, 
born  at  Sutton,  December  10,  1799,  lived 
for  some  time  at  Van  Deusenville,  town  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  In  1827  Washing- 
ton Adams  married  Laura  Seeley,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Seeley  of  Van 
Deusenville,  town  of  Great  Barrington. 
He  died  at  Adams,  Mass.,  where  he  lived 
during  his  later  life,  on  January  19,  1851. 
Henry,  the  fifth  born  of  his  seven  children, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
began  active  life  in  the  mill  at  Adams  owned 
by  his  father.  At  quite  an  early  age  he 
developed  a  decided  taste  for  mechanics  and 
after  a  brief  experience  in  the  mill  he  went 
to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist.  He  then  took  a  position  in  the 
Indian  Orchard  Mills,  at  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  acquir- 
ing in  that  time  a  mastery  of  the  processes 
of  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics.  His  ser- 
vices were  next  called  into  play  in  aiding  in 
the  construction  of  two  cotton  mills  at 
Housatonic.  This  task  completed  he  settled 
at  Rockville  and  established  there  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  in  time 
succeeded  by  the  present  successful  enter- 
prise, the  Rockville  Warp  ]Mill,  of  which 
Mr.  Adams  assumed  the  executive  charge. 
This  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing in  Rockville,  and  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  is  one  of  its 
important  sources  of  prosperity.  As  its 
founder  and  head  Mr.  Adams  holds  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  great  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  the  state,  and  has  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  throughout   the  trade  as  a  com- 
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]ie1ont  ami  succcssl'iil  business  man.  Just 
:iiicl  ronsiderate  in  his  (U-alings  with  those 
in  his  employ,  as  well  as  with  his  business 
as.sociates,  lie  is  universally  res])eetetl,  and 
both  as  a  manufaeturer  and  a  eitizen  is  held 
in  enviable  regard.  On  nmnenms  oecasions 
he  has  given  substantial  proof  of  his  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Rookville,  the  in- 
terests of  which  in  many  ways  he  has  sufH- 
ciently  promoted  ever  since  he  became  a 
resident  of  the  j)lace.  A  Republican  in 
political  faith  he  conscientiously  sujijiorts 
the  ]irineiples  and  candidates  of  that  party, 
l)ut  is  too  much  engrossed  by  his  business 
duties  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  responsibili- 
ties by  taking  a  more  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  influence,  nevertheless,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  is  always  ex- 
ercised with  a  broad  sense  of  the  duties 
devoviug  upon  him  as  a  large  owner  of 
mill  property  and  extensive  employer  of 
labor,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  interests 
of  all  concerned.  lie  was  married  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1862,  to  Esther  D,  daughter  of 
Albertus  Langdon,  of  Ludlow,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  have  two  sons,  Harry 
Langdon  Adams  and  Frank  ]\L-irk  Adams, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  business  with  their 
father. 


LUCIUS  F.  ROBINSON. 

Lrcirs  F.  Robissox,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Hartford,  city  attorney  of  that  municipal- 
ity for  a  number  of  years  and  author  of  its 
present  charter,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, on  February  1,  1824,  and  died 
there  on  March  10,  1861.  Mr.  Robinson 
came  of  ancient  Xew  England  family,  many 
of  the  members  of  which  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction, both  in  statecraft  and  letters.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  prima- 
rily    in   the   Hopkins   Grammar  School    at 


Hartford,  and  was  there  graduated  in  18;5!). 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  18.3!),  and  was 
graduated  tlierefrom  with  honor  in  1843. 
The  law  attracted  him  more  tlian  any  other 
j)rofessi(in,  and  he  began  liis  prejjaration  for 
the  bar  liy  a  course  of  study  in  the  ofhce  of 
William  llungerford,  of  Hartford,  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Connecticut.  He  also  attend- 
ed the  Yale  Law  School,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  u]ion 
graduation  in  1845.  Admitted  to  the  liar  at 
Hartford  in  1846,  he  entered  at  once  upon  ac- 
tive practice.  He  wasexcei)tionally  eiulowed 
for  the  jn'ofession  of  law,  and  found  its 
duties  as  congenial  as  most  men  tiiid  their 
chosen  j)leasures.  To  their  discharge  he  was 
stimulated,  not  by  pecuniary  needs — often  the 
sole  prompting  and  generally  the  necessary 
spur  to  activity — but  by  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  the  vocation  he  had  chosen. 
His  classical  education  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  professional  studies  and  labors  with 
the  most  excellent  effect,  aiding  him  sj)len- 
didly  in  rounding  out  and  iinj)roviiig  his  tech- 
nical acquirements.  Unlike  many  college 
graduates,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics through  life,  tiiiding  in  this  course  a 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  his 
general  culture,  and  also  most  agreeable  rec- 
reation. 3[r.  Robinson  early  proved  him- 
self the  possessor  of  great  vigor  and  pene- 
tration of  mind.  He  comiirehended  the 
most  abstruse  and  profound  questions  of  the 
law  without  apjiarent  difficulty,  and  worked 
out  their  solution  with  an  equal  degree  of 
facility.  He  was  marvelously  industrious, 
applying  himself  to  every  task  without  re- 
serve. Diligent  application  aided  his  natural 
talents,  and  further  stimulated  by  a  most 
praiseworthy  desire  to  excel  in  his  profession, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  become  absorbed  in 
its  duties.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
after  the  fatiguing  labors  of  the  day  in  court 
or  in  his  office,  he  could  sit  down  late  in  the 
evening  to  read  a  volume  of   reports   with 
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more  pleasure  than  lie  ever  read  a  book  of 
mere  entertainment .      With  this  love  of  his 
profession,    this   industry,   and  his   superior 
intellectual  attainments,  he  naturally  attained 
very  early  a  marked  and  ]irominent  position 
at  the  bar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  al- 
though then  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
stood  in   the  front  rank  of   the  profession. 
His   practice  became   very    large,    equaling 
that  of  the  oldest  lawyers   in  the   city.      It 
was  not  confined  to   Hartford  county,    but 
extended  to  many  others,   into  which  he  was 
not  infrequently  called,  particularly  for   ar- 
gument of  causes  liefore  the  sui>reme  court. 
Many  cases  of  magnitude  and  major  impor- 
tance were  entru.sted  to  him   with  absolute 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  skill.      To 
the  preparation  of  these  as  well  as  of  others 
of  special  legal  interest,  he  gave  such  close 
attention    that  he    not  uncommonly    denied 
himself  needful  .sleep  and  recreation  in  order 
to  be  ready  when  the  trial  came.     The  result, 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  was  in- 
variably most  gratifying,  although  such  un- 
remitting effort  made  visible  inroads  upon 
his  health.      "His  recorded  materials,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,    "are  mainly  in  the 
C]iitomes  of  his   arguments  as  published  in 
the  later  volumes  of  the  Connecticut  Reports. 
These  volumes,  however,  contain  one  monu- 
ment more    complete  than  the  rest,    of  his 
legal  capacity  as  well  as  of  his  literary  cul- 
ture, in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  case  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  vs.    the    New    York    and 
New   Haven  Railroad  Company,   25  Conn. 
Reps.   271.     The  question  there  discussed  is 
one  of  great  legal  interest,  and  it  is  treated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  as  well  as  in  a  style  of 
elevated  judicial  eloquence.     The  easy  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
is  the  more  striking  that  he  had  no  previous 
familiarity  with  the  case  by  being  connected 
with  it."     Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  city 
attorney  of  Hartford  in  1852,  and  held  that 


office  about  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
drew  up  almost  all  the  legislative  acts  having 
a  bearing  upon  the  city  and  its  interests. 
Among  these,  the  acts  establishing  or  reorgan- 
izing the  city  court,  the  police  court  and  the 
court  of  common  council  may  be  cited. 
To  Mr.  Robinson  was  entrusted  the  drafting 
of  the  new  city  charter  of  Hartford,  by 
which  the  city  limits  were  greatly  extended, 
and  the  complete  machinery  of  a  city  of  the 
larger  size  introduced.  It  was  common  re- 
port at  the  time  that  he  was  more  thoroughly 
familiar  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  with 
the  local  questions  growing  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  government, 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  labors  in  connection 
with  the  imi)ortant  instrument  referred  to 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  brother, 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  was  his  law  partner 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Had  Mr.  Robin- 
son chosen  to  devote  his  talents  to  literature 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  would 
have  achieved  distinction  in  that  field.  His 
poetical  effusions,  generally  of  a  humorous 
character,  and  intended  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  cultured  social  circle  of  which  he  and 
his  family  formed  a  part,  were  always  grace- 
ful and  spirited,  and  indicate  ability  of  a 
high  order.  Although  taking  but  little  part 
in  politics,  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the 
political  press,  and  always  with  pungency 
and  force.  In  1852  he  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  edition  of  Cotton  Mathers 
"Magualia,"  issued  from  the  press  of  a 
prominent  Hartford  publisher,  carefully  ed- 
iting and  translating  the  numerous  Greek  and 
Latin  passages  contained  therein.  With 
high  culture  and  great  earnestness  of  purpose, 
he  united  polished  manners  and  many  graces 
of  person,  and  was  a  general  favorite  socially. 
He  was  married  in  1850,  to  Eliza  S.,  the 
only  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Joseph  Trum- 
bull, of  Connecticut.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage,  all  of  whom,  with 
Mrs.  Robinson,  survive  him. 
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HON.  E.  STEVENS  HENRY. 

Edward  Stevens  Henra*,  a  leading  citizen 
and  financier  of  Connectient,  late  represen- 
tative of  the  town  of  Vernon,  in  the  State 
Legislature,  more  recently  State  Senator 
from  the  twenty-third  district,  and  since 
1888  State  Treasurer,  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Gill,  Massachusetts,  February  10, 
1836.  He  traces  his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line 
back  to  Hugh  Henry,  the  founder  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs,  who  was  "  one 
of  the  members  of  an  organized  colony  which 
emigrated  from  the  vicinity  of  Coleraiue,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1733,  and  settled  in 
what  was  then  known  as  'Boston  township. 
No.  2,'  subsequently  the  town  of  Coleraine, 
Franklin  county,  Massachusetts."  Edward 
Fish  Henry,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  descended  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  the  first  settler  of  the  name.  He 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  married 
Elisa  A.  Stevens,  daughter  of  Doctor  Simon 
Stevens,  of  Guilford,  Vermont,  who  bore 
him  six  children,  of  whom  E.  Stevens  was  the 
eldest.  The  family  moved  to  Roekville,  ToT- 
land  county,  Connecticut,  when  E.  Stevens 
was  very  young,  and  at  that  place  the  lad  re- 
ceived his  education,  attending  the  public 
schools  and  also  the  local  academy.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  began  active  life. 
Coming  from  an  old  and  highly  respected  fam- 
ily, well  educated  and  endowed  with  natural 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  the  young  man 
proved  a  welcome  accession  to  the  business 
community  of  the  place.  Taking  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs  he  soon  made  his 
mark;  and  at  an  age  when  many  persons  of 
no  mean  capacity  are  still  comparatively  ob- 
scure, he  had  obtained  for  himself  general 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
progressive  citizens  of  the  town.  Both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  he  has  been  unceasing 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  its  business  interests, 
and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  welfare  of  its 


inlial)itants.  He  has  taken  a  most  active 
and  prominent  j)art  in  founding  and  foster- 
ing several  of  its  leading  financial  institu- 
tions, among  them  the  People's  Saving  Bank, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  managing  officer 
since  its  organization  in  1870,  and  also  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Roekville,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  a  director.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Willimantic,  of  which  he 
is  still  a  director.  Another  important  fidu- 
ciary trust  held  by  him  is  the  treasurership 
of  the  Tolland  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  A  man  of  the  highest  personal 
character,  of  proven  integrity,  energetic,  re- 
liable and  public-spirited,  Mr.  Henry  has 
been  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a 
number  of  public  trusts.  For  fifteen  years 
he  sat  as  an  active  trial  justice  at  Roekville. 
An  active  Republican  in  politics,  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  to  represent  his  town 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  though  having 
as  an  opponent  one  of  the  strongest  men  that 
the  Democrats  could  bring  forward  for 
the  office,  he  was  elected  by  a  flattering 
majority.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  to  represent  the  twenty-third 
senatorial  district.  During  these  two  terms 
he  served  on  several  very  important  commit- 
tees and  distinguished  himself  by  his  close 
attention  to  public  affairs.  In  the  summer  of 
1888  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate-at-large  from 
Connecticut  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  in  the  canvass  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
to  the  Presidency,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
his  State.  In  1888  his  abilities  were  appro- 
priately recognized  by  his  nomination  for 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  was 
elected,  the  heavy  vote  he  received  bearing 
ample  testimony  to  his  repute  and  to  the  gen- 
eral confidence  reposed  in  his  integrity.  As 
state  treasurer  Mr.  Henry  has  given  the  cit- 
izens of  Connecticut  a  clean  administration 
of  this  important  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
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meut,  and  has  instituted  a  number  of  reforms 
in  the  minor  workings  of  the  department, 
which  have  l)een  ])roduftive  of  much  benefit. 
Although  a  sturdy  Republican  he  has  the 
coniidence  and  good  will  of  thousands  of  his 
Democratic  fellow-citizens,  many  of  whom 
have  voted  for  him  every  time  he  has  been 
a  candidate  for  office,  believing  him  to  be 
above  mere  partisanship  in  the  discharge  of 
public  trust,  as  the  sequel  has  always  proved 
him  to  be.  In  Tolland  county  it  is  probable 
that  no  office-holder  for  years  has  won  and 
held  the  respect  of  the  general  public  to  such 
a  degree  as  Mr.  Henry.  As  a  state  officer 
he  has  vastly  increased  his  jjcrsonal  popular- 
ity, and  has  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
his  party.  In  private  life  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  irreproachable  character,  kindly  sympa- 
thies and  liberal  views.  He  was  married  on 
February  11, 1860,  to  Miss  Lucina  E.  Dewey, 
daughter  of  Silas  M.  Dewey,  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut.  The  Dewey  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ancestors 
of  Mrs.  Henry  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Lebanon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  have  one 
child,  a  daughter. 


COL.  H.  W.  R.  IIOYT. 

Heusted  W.  R.  Hovt  was  born  in  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1842. 
His  father.  Rev.  AVarner  Hoyt,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Ridgefield,  died  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  an  infant. 
He  studied  in  the  common  school  and  the 
academy  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 
About  the  middle  of  his  first  term  at  Colum- 
l)ia  College  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  and 
])rotracted  illness,  and  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there.  On  his  recovery  he 
immediately  began  the  study  of  law  in  New 
York  city,  and  for  the  period  of  about  two 


years  was  secretary  of  the  L'nited  States 
prize  commissioners  for  the  district  of  New 
York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865, 
and  commenced  practice  soon  after  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  rajiidly 
rose  to  distinction  as  a  counselor  at  law, 
being  elected  to  serve  the  town  as  its  coun- 
sel, and  the  borough  as  attorney.  His  pleas- 
ant address  and  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage, superadded  to  thorough  scholarship 
and  i>rofound  knowledge  of  legal  principles, 
contributed  greatly  to  his  success  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  enabled  him  in  a  ^ery  short  time 
to  gather  around  him  a  large  clientele.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  several  important  litiga- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  was  retained  as  sole  counsel  for  the  late 
William  31.  Tweed  in  a  suit  brought  against 
him  by  James  H.  IngersoU  in  the  Connecti- 
cut superior  court,  in  which  over  $160,000  was 
claimed  by  the  ])lainti£f,  and  defended  his 
client  with  coni})lete  success.  AVhile  thus 
winning  for  himself  an  honorable  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  legal  j)rofession  of  his  state, 
his  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Republican  party 
managers,  and  in  1869,  while  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  Here  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  returned  in  1873.  During 
both  his  senatorial  terms  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  inij)()rtaut  legislative 
duties,  being  aj)pointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  niiltary  afl:'airs  and  engrossed  bills 
in  the  former  j'car,  and  in  the  latter,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  incorporations. 
Occupying  this  honorable  station  before  the 
community,  his  fellow  citizens  of  Greenwich 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  alnlities  of 
Mr.  Hoyt,  and  esj)ccially  to  hold  him  in  high 
estimation  as  a  public  speaker.  Few  men 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut  stand  so  high  in 
this  regard  as  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  he  gained  the 
wide  reputation  he  enjoys  almost  from  the 
outset  of  his  ])rofessioual  career.      His  plat- 
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form  a<l(lresses  on  all  juiblic  occasions  are 
tiiiislic'il  and  elegant  in  style.  When  the 
town  of  Greenwich  deilicated  its  handsome 
monument  to  its  loyal  sons  who  took  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  upheld  the  banner  of  the 
re]iul)lic  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  Col. 
Hoyt  was  chosen  president  of  the  day  at  the 
dedicatory  services,  and  delivered  an  address 
wliiih,  for  the  earnest  patriotism  that  per- 
vades it,  for  the  vigor  of  its  thought  and  the 
graceful  language  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
deserves  a  jiermaueut  place  in  the  puUlic 
records.  We  are  enabled  to  give  only  a 
brief  outline  and  a  few  extracts  from  this 
masterly  address.  Having  stated  at  the  out- 
set that  "no  men  in  all  history  made  nobler 
sacrifices,  did  braver  deeds,  or  accomplished 
greater  purposes  than  they,  no  cause  ever 
exi.sted  which  was  higher  or  holier,"  he  went 
on  to  say: 

"It  lias  been  said  that  the  teat'hings  of  the 
founders  of  New  England  may  be  summiMl  up 
in  this  short  formula,  'Faith  in  God;  faith  in 
man;  faith  in  work.'  This  New  England 
trinity  of  doctrines  was  the  source  of  that  in- 
s])iration  which  impelled  the  action  of  the 
]iatriots  of  the  war  of  1861.  They  had  faith 
in  (rod,  believing  that  he  intended  this  Re- 
|iulilic  to  be  the  most  enlightene<l,  the  most 
advanced,  the  freest  and  greatest  nation  of  the 
earth.  They  had  faith  in  man  that,  under 
God,  he  possessed  the  ability  and  virtue  to  save 
such  a  nation  when  its  existence  was  imper- 
illed. They  had  faith,  ahso,  that  only  by  the 
works  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  by  de- 
votion to  duty  and  conscience,  could  that  re- 
sult be  accomplished.  This  faith  they  had 
inherited  from  their  fathers.  It  came  to  them 
as  their  birthright.  They  had  drawn  it  In 
with  their  mothers''  milk  and  breathed  it  in 
from  the  free  air  of  the  Northern  hills.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  buried  generations  whose 
obedience  to  conscience  had  led  them  to 
fight  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England, 
and  whose  faith  in  God  had  brought  them  to 
the  shores  of  the  new  world  to  lay  amid 
dangers  and  privations  the  foundations  of  a 
nation  dedicated  to  humanity  and  liberty. 
But  for  them  the  davs  of  fighting  had  gone 


by.  The  wilderness  had  been  subdued,  in- 
dependence had  l)een  gained  for  them  by 
their  fathers.  They  were  bred  to  the  arts  of 
peace. " 

He  described  the  jieoplc  of  C'onnecticut 
quietlv  i)ursuing  their  ordinary  avocations 
"while  the  sounds  of  gathering  rebellion 
swelled  louder  and  louder  on  the  Southern 
breezes,"  cultivating  their  farms,  gathering 
in  their  harvests  from  the  fertile  fields, 
swinging  the  hammer  and  plying  the  saw, 
and  "listening  to  the  music  of  the  spindles." 
They  seemed  absorbed  in  trade  and  traffic. 
But  when  the  hour  for  action  came,  the 
men  of  Connecticut  were  ready. 

"The  thunder  of  rebel  guns  firing  upon 
the  flag  had  not  ceased  before  the  lightning 
flashed  back  an  answer  terrible  in  its  sig- 
nificance. It  meant  destruction  to  traitors, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  Rejjublic,  to  the  last 
dollar  and  the  last  man.  The  blood  of  the 
fathers  surge<l  in  the  veins  of  their  children. 
Men  volunteered  faster  than  the  Government 
could  arm  them.  Every  hamlet  sent  its  best 
and  bravest.  Four  hundred  and  forty  jnen 
from  the  town  of  Greenwich  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  heli)ed  to  make  history 
resjilendent.  In  the  glorious  record  of  the 
navv  thev  have  their  jiart  and  portion.  They 
entered  regiments  in  other  states.  They  an- 
swered to  the  roll-call  of  the  Sixth  Connec- 
ticut. They  gave  a  fidl  com])any,  each,  to 
the  Tenth,  the  Seventeenth  and  the  Twentv- 
eighth.  On  the  very  ground  on  which  we 
have  now  gathered  to  commemorate  their 
valor,  and  from  which  this  monument  now 
rises  toward  the  skies,  they  formed  in  line 
for  their  dejiarture  to  the  war.  And  when 
the  veneraljle  ]iastor  of  this  church  had  pray- 
ed for  them  and  blessed  them,  and  they  moved 
westward  along  yonder  street  amid  the  sobs, 
the  cheers,  the  God-speeds  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  inspiration  that  stirred 
their  souls  was  the  old  spirit  of  duty  and  de- 
votion that  moved  their  fathers;  and  the  mu- 
sic to  which  their  feet  kept  step  was  the  echo 
of  the  old  music  to  which  their  fathers 
marched  in  the  early  wars  of  New  England 
— in  the  Revolution,  with  tattered  uniforms 
and  bleeding  feet  from  Bunker  Hill  to  York- 
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town — anil  in  all  those  contlict.s  wbich  de- 
velo})ed  their  manhood  and  their  strength, 
and  made  this  [leople  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  This  town  is  justly  proud  of  their 
record  in  the  tremendous  contest  which  fol- 
lowed. Nearly  every  Southern  State  saw  the 
glitter  of  their  l)ayonets  and. heard  the  sound 
of  their  muskets.  They  fought  under  every 
great  commander  of  the  war.  They  were 
west,  south — everywhere.  They  bore  a  part 
in  every  great  movement  of  the  armies.  They 
were  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida;  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  the  campaigns  of  Virginia. 
They  suffered  as  prisoners  at  Libhy,  Belle 
Isle  and  Andersonville." 

He  recounted  in  detail  the  services  of  the 
Greenwich  men  in  the  war,  mentioning  among 
other  things,  how,  in  the  final  assault  upon 
Fort  Fisher,  when  it  was  captured  by  a  Con- 
necticut general  of  volunteers  only  a  few 
weeks  after  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  had 
declared  it  to  be  impregnable,  the  body  of 
marines  who  landed  from  the  ships  and 
charged  across  the  sands,  was  led  by  a  young 
naval  officer,  a  son  of  Greenwich;  and  how 
' '  Greenwich  men  stood  on  guard  upon  the 
picket  lines  through  which  passed  the  flags 
of  truce  that  announced  the  surrender  of  Lee 
to  Grant  at  Apjiomattox.  They  went  in  at 
the  beginning  and  were  there  at  the  end.  In 
hospital  and  prison-j)en,  in  victory  and  in  dis- 
aster, wherever  soldierly  valor  was  to  be 
shown  and  endurance  and  fortitude  were  to 
be  displayed,  there  the  voices  of  the  jnen  of 
Greenwich  responded  to  the  roll-call,  and 
their  ready  feet  kept  faithful  step  to  the 
music  of  the  Union."  After  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  negroes  and  men  of  foreign 
birth  who  fought  in  Connecticut  regiments, 
he  closed  with  this  cloqiient  peroration: 

"The  grand  armies  in  which  our  soldiers 
fought  so  faithfully  have  been  disbanded. 
The  living  have  come  back  to  the  homes  they 
saved.  The  dead  rest  from  their  labors.  The 
Re])ublic  for  which  they  died  moves  onward 
in  its  march  along  the  centuries,  regenerated 
and   redeemed  by   the   sacrifices  of  the  men 


on  whose  brows  the  death-dews  gathered  be- 
fore they  could  foresee  the  end  or  know  the 
certain  coming  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought.  But  in  every  heart 
throughout  the  lan<l  which  Ijeats  in  sympathy 
with  loyalty  and  heroism,  their  memory  is 
preserved  in  sacred  trust.  Here,  on  this 
commanding  height  above  the  sea — on  this 
spot  which  henceforth  will  be  historic  ground, 
the  town  of  Greenwich  with  gratitude  and 
love  dedicates  this  monument  to  her  loyal 
sons.  Long  after  the  living  shall  have  passed 
away  and  the  words  here  uttered  shall  have 
been  forgotten,  this  memorial  shall  endure. 
Braving  the  storm  and  welcoming  the  sun- 
light, it  will  stand  as  a  reminder  of  the  past. 
It  will  tell  anew  to  each  coming  generation 
the  story  of  the  patriotism  and  faithfulness 
of  the  men  who  saved  the  L'nion  in  its  time 
of  danger,  and  incite  them  to  emulate  their 
heroic  virtues;  and  if  the  lessons  are  heeded 
that  fall  from  its  mute  li])S,  it  will  be  a  jter- 
petual  witness  that  '  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.'" 

In  18S6,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Greenwich  to  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  and  occuj)ied  the  leading  j)Osi- 
tion  both  uj)on  the  floor  and  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  being  house  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary.  He  was  returned  to 
the  House  in  1SS7,  and  in  that  year  was 
elected  to  ])residc  over  the  deliberations  of 
that  l)ody  as  its  speaker.  By  his  admirable 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
its  session  of  1887,  he  won  marked  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  state.  He  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  Rejiub- 
ican  party  for  speaker  by  acclamation, 
and  was  elected  by  more  than  the  Repub- 
lican majority.  His  speech  upon  taking 
the  chair  was  printed  in  full  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  house,  and  is  a  model  of  brevity 
and  statesmanlike  counsel.  The  people  of 
State  of  Connecticut  had  recently  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing,  among 
other  things,  fur  bi^'nnial  instead  of  annual 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  revision  of 
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the  stMlutcs;  ami  S|ieakcv  Iloyt,  whilu  a<lvis- 
iiiU  tlial  llif  iiienil)ers  sliouM  I'lidcavor  to 
make  tlu'  session  as  sbort  as  jK)ssil)le,  re- 
minded them  that  they  must  give  all  needful 
eonsideratiou  to  tlie  measures  that  woulil 
come  liel'ore  them,  and  that  "the  etticieney 
of  a  legislative  l)o<ly  is  not  to  l)e  determined 
liy  the  length  or  volume  of  its  laws,  but 
rather  by  it  careful  scrutiny  of  proposed 
measures  and  its  wise  rejection  of  such 
changes  as  are  unnecessary."  He  concluded 
with  the  following  eloquent  words: 

' '  We  follow  in  the  line  of  men  who  have 
done  much  for  Connecticut.  Wise  and  vig- 
orous minds  have  left  their  impress  u])on  her 
legislative  history.  From  the  feeble  settle- 
ments planted  in  the  wilderness  amid  doubts 
and  fears  but  with  faith  in  the  sustaining 
hand  of  the  Almighty — nurtured  amid  jierils 
and  privations — strengthened  and  invigor- 
ated by  the  conflicts  of  their  early  years — 
swept  by  the  dark  shadows  of  revolution  and 
civil  war,  has  arisen  a  commonwealth  distin- 
guished for  its  patriotism,  its  enterprise  and 
virtue,  rich  in  material  wealth,  but  richer — 
infinitely  richer — in  the  love  and  devotion  of 
its  children.  Let  us  enter  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties  with  a  deep  appi'eciation 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  State  whose 
servants  we  are,  so  that  when  our  labors  are 
ended  we  may  feel  that  no  step  backward 
has  been  taken,  but  that  our  every  act  has 
conduced  to  its  continued  tranquillity  and 
l)rosperity." 

Mr.  Hoyt  performed  his  duties  as  speaker 
with  signal  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  In  every  measure  presented  or 
disctissed  he  manifested  a  lively  interest,  and, 
whether  in  the  chair  or  on  the  floor,  always 
commanded  respect  and  wielded  an  important 
influence  in  legislative  affairs.  The  thanks 
of  the  House  were  tendered  to  him  at  the 
close  of  the  session  on  motion  of  31r. 
Davis,  of  Haddam,  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  his  unsuccessful  competitor  for  election 
to  the  ofiice  of  speaker.  In  j)roj)Osiiig  the 
vote  Mr.  Davis  warmly  eulogised  his  faith- 
fulness, firmness,  courtesy  and  kindness,  and 


his  impartial  t'onduct  to  business,  purged  of 
partisan  feeling,  wliicii  had  so  won  over  the 
minority  of  the  House  that  all  claimed  him 
as  their  own — "Speaker  of  no  party,  but  of 
the  eutii-e  House  of  Representatives."  Oth- 
er members  from  lioth  sides  of  the  house 
joined  in  this  tribute,  and  it  was  passed 
unanimously  by  a  rising  vote;  and  the  cor- 
dial feeling  of  the  whole  body  towards  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  emphasized  by  the  presentation  to 
him  of  a  beautiful  silver  service — not  a  very 
usual  ceremony  at  the  close  of  a  legislative 
session.  In  returning  his  acknowledgments 
Mr.  Hoyt,  in  his  characteristically  pithy  and 
concise  way  reviewed  the  labors  of  the  ses- 
sion; and  as  a  unique  model  of  brevity  and 
perspicuity,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  his 
sketch  of  the  legislative  work  and  the  men 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished: 

"You  have  wisely  rejected  much  that  has 
been  presented  in  the  way  of  theory  and  ex- 
])eriment  and  self-aggrandizement.  You 
have  lightened  the  burdens  ujion  the  people. 
You  have  made  provision  for  the  ])ayment  of 
a  jiortion  of  the  public  deljt  and  the  refund- 
ing of  the  remainder  at  a  greatly  reduced  inter- 
est, while  you  have  at  the  same  time  lessened 
the  rate  of  the  State  tax  by  nearly  forty  per 
cent.  Yon  have  enacted  laws  demanded  bj- 
the  repretensatives  of  labor  and  yet  have  not 
impaired  the  rights  or  interests  of  others. 
You  have  kept  your  appropriations  for  all 
public  i)urposes  below  the  estimates,  and 
while  you  have  been  fair  and  liberal  in  your 
ex))enditures  you  have  not  departed  from  the 
characteristic  Connecticut  iirincijilc  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift.  And  so,  having  finished 
your  work  for  the  session,  you  take  your 
places  in  history.  ***** 
*  *  I  congratulate  you  that,  on  reflection 
yon  will  j)robably  find  so  little  to  regret. 
For  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  here 
fairly  reflect  the  average  sense  and  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  Their  rejiresen- 
tatives  have  gathered  in  this  hall  from  farms 
and  fields  which  are  now  fragrant  with  the 
Ijuds  and  blossoms  of  sjiring  time,  and  green 
with  the  promise  of  coming  liarvests.  They 
brought  with  them  the  conservatism,  steadi- 
ness and  patriotism  which   characterize  the 
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owners  ami  tillers  of  tlie  soil.  Out  from 
amid  the  rattling  looms,  and  beating  ham- 
mers, and  throbbing  machinery  of  the  facto- 
ries, which  have  made  Connecticut  rich  and 
distinguished  for  its  skill,  and  energy,  and 
enterprise,  have  come  the  men — emj)loyers 
and  em))loycs — who  have  been  taught  by  as- 
sociation the  true  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  whose  brain  and  strength  are  a  part 
of  the  force  and  energy  which  gul<le  and 
propel  the  great  institutions  with  which  they 
arc  connected,  and  who  have  contributed 
from  their  rich  experience  to  the  wisdom  re- 
quired for  a  proper  solution  of  the  ve.xed 
questions  of  legislation.  Here,  too,  are  the 
members  of  a  learned  and  high-minded  pro- 
fession, who  are  In'ought  into  daily  contact 
with  every  manner  of  mankind,  and  are 
made  familiar  with  human  weaknesses  and 
human  wants,  and  into  whose  hands  in  the 
supreme  moments  of  existence  we  place  with 
coniideuce  and  trust  the  issues  of  life  or 
death.  Their  enlarged  conceptions  or 
broad  sympathies  have  aided,  prominently 
and  wisely,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  us  all.  That  jirofession,  also, 
whose  training  makes  its  members  conserva- 
tive and  yet  progressive,  to  whose  learning 
and  faithfulness  are  committed  the  weight- 
iest concerns  of  life,  which  has  for  centuries 
stood  as  the  defender  of  the  ))eoplo's  rights 
and  the  l)ulwark  against  all  encroachuients 
upon  the  jjublic  liberties,  has  given  to  this 
body  wise  counselors  and  able  representa- 
tives, jirompt  to  act  and  wise  to  choose  in  all 
emergencies.  And  from  every  quarter  of 
the  State,  from  every  occupation  and  em- 
ployment, from  store  and  study,  and  desk 
and  bench  have  come  the  men  who  believe  in 
and  who  represent  the  forces  of  morality, 
education,  temperance,  industry  and  integrity 
which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  the  common- 
wealth. Down  in  the  western  corridor  of 
the  Ca]iitol  the  battle-flags  of  Connecticut 
are  gathered  together.  They  are  clinging 
to  splintered  stafl's  —  tattered  and  torn  — 
blackened  with  battle-smoke  —  stained  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  but  covered  with  glory. 
As  I  have  sat  here  throughout  the  session,  I 
have  looked  daily  into  the  faces  of  more  than 
foi-ty  soldiers  who  followed  and  upheld  tho.se 
colors  with  devoted  courage  and  fidelity  where- 
ever  their  shining  folds  appeared  amid  the 
smokcand  crash  of  battle  until  thev  floated  ev- 


erywhere unchallenged  and  victorious.  Their 
empty  sleeves  and  maimed  bodies,  and  .sears 
received  in  conflict  prove  their  loyalty  and 
truth.  In  the  flush  of  their  youth  and  early 
manhood  the  honor  of  Connecticut  was  so 
dear  to  them  that  they  offered  their  lives  to 
maintain  it,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  their  years 
its  honor  and  welfare  are  still  cherished  in 
their  hearts.  Therefore,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  throughout  this  session  all  Connec- 
ticut, with  all  its  interests  and  all  its  wants, 
has  been  jjresent  in  this  hall.  Those  inter- 
ests may  have  been  diverse  and  apparently 
conflicting.  We  may  not  have  accomplished 
all  that  seemed  desirable.  We  may  have 
done  some  things  that  were  better  undone. 
But  it  is  all  right.  We  have  acted  conscien- 
tiously. Men  must  differ  as  to  principles 
and  purposes.  Human  progress  may  some- 
times seem  to  be  baffled  by  delays  and  ob- 
structions. History  is  made  "hand  over 
hand."  Through  devious  ways  and  with 
halting  stejis  humanity  blunders  onward, 
but,  through  all  and  above  all  a  Higher 
Power,  than  ours,  with  unerring  judg- 
ment, guides  our  uncertain  movements  to  an 
ajijiointed  end  to  be  made  known  in  his 
apj)ointed  time." 

The  extracts  we  have  made  from  Mr. 
Hoyt's  public  and  legislative  addresses  indi- 
cate sufliciently  the  quality  of  his  mind,  and 
no  better  idea  of  his  ability  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader  than  liy  allowing  him  to  sjieak 
for  himself.  His  standing  before  the  bar 
and  the  ])ublic  in  his  native  State  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  excellent  use  he  has  ma<le  of  his 
gifts  and  o]i])ortunities.  Thev  have  secured 
for  him  a  numerous  and  profitable  clientage, 
and  his  legal  practice  is  therefore  very  exten- 
sive. He  is  trustee  and  attornc}'  for  the 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  in 
the  Byram  Land  Imj)rovement  Comj)any. 
He  is  also  attorney  for  the  Belle  Haven 
Land  Company  and  other  large  corporations, 
and  judge  of  thehorough  court  of  Greenwich. 
Oneelementof  his  popularity  which  cannotbc 
overrated  is  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  who 
approach  liiiu,  his  unvarying  kindness  and 
affability  towards  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
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liiiilii'st.  This  cliarnctcvistic  trail  lias  tied 
to  liiiii  hosts  of  t'ric'iiils,  wlio  arc  unswerving 
in  thoir  attaehmeut.  An  ahlc  dchator,  (|uick 
anil  effoctivc  at  repartee,  and  cntortainint;  in 
convovsation,  he  is  socially  very  poimlar. 
In  the  midst  of  a  busy  jirofessional  life,  ho 
is  often  called  n]ion  liy  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Gi-eenwich  to  till  local  jiositions  of  ])ul>lic 
trust;  and  as  a  good  citizen,  he  is  ever 
|iroin|it  and  ready  to  respond  to  their  call. 
C'ol.  Iloyt  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Wait, 
daugliter  of  Hon.  John  T.  Wait,  whose  bio- 
graphy and  portrait  appear  in  tliis  work. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  have  a  family  of  four 
interestinir  children. 


HON.   EDWARD  T.  TURNER. 

Edward  Thomas  Turser,  a  ])rominent 
citizen  of  Waterbury,  late  president  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  that  city,  late  rep- 
resentative of  the  fifth  senatorial  district  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  distinguished  in  mer- 
cantile circles  as  a  leading  business  man  of 
the  Naugatuck  Valley,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Litchfield,  Litchfield  county,  Connecti- 
cut, March  21,  1835,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Waterbury,  December  2,  1R91.  Ilis 
father,  Eber  Turner,  who  died  at  Ijitchtield 
in  1857,  aged  seventy -five  years,  was  a  native 
of  the  same  town,  and  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. His  mother,  Malita  Wilmot  Turner, 
was  a  daughter  of  Asa  Wilmot,  of  Wood- 
bridge.  She  also  reached  the  mature  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  dying  at  Litchfield  in 
1863.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
brought  up  on  the  parental  farm,  and  had 
the  usual  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  Eng- 
lish education  enjoye<l  by  farmers'  sons  in 
the  section  in  which  he  lived.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  a))prenticed  to  the  shoe  trade, 
but  in  his  later  youth  followed  fanning. 
When   of   age  he   engaged   in   business  in    a 


small  way  on  his  own  account,  at  Plaiiiville, 
Conn.,  carrying  on  what  is  know  n  as  a  gen- 
eral store.  In  18(53,  having  acquired  suffi- 
cient capital  to  wan-ant  his  engaging  in  a 
larger  enterprise,  he  rrn\oved  to  Waterbury, 
and  in  partnership  with  Mr.  William  New- 
ton opened  a  dry -goods  store  there.  In  1864, 
the  firm  of  Newton  &  Turner  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Newton  retiring.  Mr.  Turner  contin- 
ued the  business  alone  until  1883,  when  he 
admitted  Mr.  II.  A.  Skidmore  as  ])artner, 
the  firm  then  l)ccoming  Turner  &  Co.  In 
1890  his  only  son,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Turner, 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  the 
firm  then  a<lo])ting  the  name  of  E.  T.  Turner 
&  Co.  In  the  selection  of  Waterbury  as  a 
j)romising  location  in  wliich  to  start  a  large 
dry-goods  business,  Mr.  Turner  displayed 
rare  persjjicacity.  At  the  time  he  opened 
his  store  the  town  had  a  j)opulation  of  about 
eight  thousand,  and  was  already  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  centre.  Its  busi- 
ness men  were  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  State,  an<l  neglected  no  op- 
portunities for  advacning  the  interests  of 
their  town.  The  i)lace  itself  ])ossessed  many 
natural  advantages  which  attracted  outside 
caj)ital,  and  this,  together  with  the  enter- 
prising character  of  its  people  as  a  whole, 
made  its  development  rajiid,  and  ])laced  its 
jirosperity  on  a  substantial  basis.  Probably 
no  town  of  its  size  in  the  Eastern  States  de- 
rived more  solid  advantages  from  the  jihe- 
nojnenal  increase  in  general  l)usiness  which 
followed  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  the  notable  increase  wliich  has  taken 
place  in  its  trade,  wealth  and  population, 
has  not  been  the  result  of  accident.  Men  of 
courage,  enterprise  and  ability  toiled  unceas- 
ingly to  effect  it,  and  prominent  among  them 
from  the  day  he  set  foot  in  the  town,  Mas 
Mr.  E.  T.  Turner.  Beginning  within  his 
own  domain  of  enterprise  he  j)ushed  his  busi- 
ness with  so  much  intelligence  and  energy 
that  in  a  short  tiine  it  stood  at  the  head    of 
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the  dry-goods  trade  of  Waterbury.  A 
wholesale  department  was  finally  added  to 
the  business,  and  raanj-  smaller  concerns,  in 
the  same  line  of  trade,  both  in  Waterbury 
and  the  surrounding  country,  drew  no  incon- 
siderable ])ortion  of  their  supplies  from  the 
firm.  Good  judgment  in  buying,  and  the 
command  of  sufficient  caj)ital  enabled  the 
firm  to  liold  and  increase  its  trade  despite  all 
comi)etitiou,  so  that,  to-day,  its  customers, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  may  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Xatigatuck  Valley.  In  every  jiart  of  this 
territory,  as  well  as  in  Waterlniry,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Turner  is  synonymous  with  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  He  won  his  business  suc- 
cesses by  legitimate  means,  and  the  ample 
fortune  which  he  enjoyed  was  the  outcome 
of  his  applied  brains  and  energy.  The  ex- 
tensive business  of  the  house  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  in  the  commodious  and  central  quarters 
at  38,  40  and  42  Bank  street.  The  establish- 
ment is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  city,  and 
probably  has  no  superior  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Mr.  Turner's  excellent  judg- 
ment in  financial  matters  led  to  his  being 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  directoi's 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Waterbury. 
He  resigned  this  position,  after  holding  it 
several  years,  in  order  to  acce}it  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of 
Waterbury,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in- 
stitutions of  its  class  in  tlie  State.  This 
position  he  held  until  he  died.  Notwith- 
standing his  apparent  absorption  in  business 
affairs,  Mr.  Turner  found  ample  time  in  which 
to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  public  capac- 
ity. As  a  member  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  in  1886,  he  was  earnest  and  per- 
severing in  instituting  and  promoting  many 
measures  of  great  public  utility.  At  a  later 
period,  as  fire  and  water  commissioner  of  the 
city,  he  helj)ed  to  bring  this  department  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.      In   1884  and 


1885  he  represented  the  fifth  senatorial  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate,  serving  during  the 
entire  term  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banks  and  banking,  and  during  1885  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
An  examination  of  his  record  in  the  Senate 
shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  painstak- 
ing and  intelligent  members  of  that  body. 
His  labors  in  committee  were  performed 
with  zeal  and  discretion,  and  it  is  known  that 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  he  never  reported 
a  bill  that  was  not  j)assed.  Although  a  Re- 
publican in  politics  and  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  jiai-ty,  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  district  strongly  Democratic,  a  sub- 
stantial attestation  of  the  general  confidence 
reposed  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  To 
enumerate  in  detail  all  the  public  movements 
in  Waterbury  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  would  be  to  mention  nearly  every  one 
of  any  importance  set  on  foot  while  he  was 
a  resident  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  introduction  of  the  street- 
railroad  system  into  the  city,  a  movement  in 
which  he  took  the  initiative,  and  which  he 
was  successful  in  carrying  forward  over 
every  opposition.  The  lapse  of  but  a  short 
time  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
his  enthusiastic  labors  to  secure  this  result. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  promot- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
system  in  Waterbury.  Mr.  Turner  was  one 
of  those  progressive  citizens  who  believe  in 
adopting  and  applying  the  marvelous  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  made  by  science,  per- 
ceiving their  advantages  long  before  they 
begin  to  appeal  to  the  general  public.  His 
prevision  frequently  arrayed  him  for  a  time 
against  the  unthinking  majority,  but  he  was 
so  diligent  and  earnest  in  explaining  the  ben- 
efits and  advantages  of  whatever  project  he 
advanced  or  upheld,  that  in  the  end  he  invari- 
ably succeeded  in  breaking  down  all  rational 
opposition,  and  in  carrying  his  point.  It 
ha]i]iened  more  than  once  that  what  was  at 
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first  ojijioscd  :is  a  more  or  less  selfish  enter- 
prise was  finally  enthusiastically  supported 
as  a  work  of  iniineiliate  public  necessity.  It 
may  he  said  to  his  credit  that  Mr.  Turner 
was  never  mixed  up  in  any  jobs  or  dubious 
schemes.  His  work  was  always  open  and 
above  board;  and  in  no  single  instance  did  he 
aid  or  abet  any  but  the  most  useful  enter- 
prises. His  most  striking  characteristic  was 
a  restless  energy,  which,  when  once  enlisted 
in  favor  of  a  project,  nothing  could  arrest 
save  success.  To  this  energy,  so  honorably 
exercised,  the  people  of  Waterbury  are  heav- 
ily indebted,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
any  man  in  the  city  who  was  more  sincerely 
respected,  or  whose  laljors  received  more 
grateful  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Turner  was 
married  in  1856,  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Hubbard, 
daughter  of  Jesse  Hubbard,  of  Watertown, 
who  with  two  children,  Charles  E.  and  Edith 
J.,  survive  him.  The  son  continues  the 
business  interests  he  left.  The  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  George  A.  Ailing,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


HON.  ORVILLE  H.  PLATT. 

Orvii.i.e  Hitchcock  Platt,  LL.  D.,  of 
Meriden,  a  distinguished  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  who  has  held  in  succession 
the  offices  of  secretary  of  state,  state  sena- 
tor and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Connecticut,  and  who  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  term  as  a  United  States  senator 
from  that  state,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  on 
July  19,  1827.  He  is  a  son  of  Daniel  G. 
Piatt,  a  well-known  and  respected  farmer  of 
Litchfield  county,  who  died  at  Washington, 
where  he  had  resided  many  years.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  remained  at  the  old  home- 
stead until  he  was  almost  of  age,  giving  his 
parents  the  love,  honor  and  allegiance  of  a 


dutiful  son,  and  assisting  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  farm.  Krought  up  in  a 
home  dominated  by  intelligence  and  the 
Christian  virtues,  he  was  given  every  incen- 
tive to  improve  his  mind  and  was  warmly 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  studies.  Hav- 
ing made  excellent  use  during  his  early  boy- 
hood of  his  privileges  at  the  district  schools, 
he  was  sent  in  his  youth  to  the  academy  in 
his  native  town,  sometimes  facetiously  termed 
"The  Gunnery,"  after  its  principal,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Gunn,  an  able  and  accom- 
plished teacher,  under  whose  j)ersoual  su- 
pervision he  was  instructed  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  rhetoric  and  the  classics. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
aj)plied  himself  to  the  law,  studying  for  a 
time  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Gideon  H. 
HoUister,  then  a  leading  lawyer  of  Litchfield 
and  aLso  celebrated  as  a  historical  writer. 
In  1849,  Mr.  Piatt,  then  a  j'oung  man  of 
twenty-two,  possessed  of  sound  sense,  a 
good  education  and  a  very  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  practice,  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  at 
Litchfield.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later 
he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  still 
further  qualify  himself  for  the  demands  of 
his  profession  by  taking  a  position  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Ulysses  Mer- 
cur,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Towanda,  Bradford 
county.  Pa.,  late  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Keystone  state.  Admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar,  he  practiced  at  Towanda 
until  1851,  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut 
and  opened  law  offices  in  Meriden,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  permanent  resident. 
In  1855  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Senate 
of  Connecticut  and  served  as  such  during 
the  session  of  that  year.  One  of  the  first 
to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  the  Republi- 
can party  upon  its  organization  in  1856,  he 
took  a  very  active  ])art  in  ]iolitics  and  dis- 
played such  marked  ability  that  in  1857  he 
was  nominated  on  the  state  ticket  for  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  and  was  elected. 
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serving  one  term.  lu  1S61  be  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate.  During  the  single  term 
he  served  in  this  body  and  likewise  during 
the  whole  jicriod  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  war  measures  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  was  untiring  both 
as  an  official  and  as  a  private  citizen  to  aid 
the  Union  cause  and  to  comfort  and  sustain 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  its  defense. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1SC9  was 
a  second  time  chosen  to  rej>resent  the  town 
of  Meriden  in  that  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature.  At  the  beginning  of  this  latter 
term  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  presided  o\er  its  deliberations  with 
wisdom  and  impartiality.  When  lie  retired 
from  the  speaker's  chair  at  the  close  of  the 
term  he  was  known  and  respected  through- 
out the  state  as  one  of  its  ]mrest  and  ablest 
officials,  one  whose  qualifications  for  legisla- 
tive work  were  of  an  excej)tionally  high 
order,  and  whose  brilliant  abilities,  energy 
and  influence  it  was  eminently  desirable  to 
retain  in  the  public  service.  Kt)twithstand- 
ing  this,  however,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  party  sentiment  to  keep  him  in  public 
life,  Mr.  Piatt  retired  for  a  time  from  ]ioli- 
tics  to  give  his  attention  more  fully  to  his 
law  practice  which  had  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions and  demanded  his  close  jiersonal 
supervision.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
state's  attorney  for  New  Haven  county. 
Two  years  later,  just  before  the  expiration 
of  the  official  term  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Barnum  as  United  States  senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Piatt's  name  was  repeatedly 
and  prominently  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
tried  and  trusted  citizen  of  large  ex])erienee 
in  public  and  legislative  affairs  who  might 
be  relied  upon  to  till  this  eminent  position 
with  honor  and  benefit  to  the  state.  The 
sentiment  in  Mr.  Piatt's  favor  grew  very 
rapidly  and  on  January  1(1,  1879,  when  the 
Kei)ul)lican  mcMnbers  of    the  State  Legisla- 


ture held  a  caucus  to  select  their  candidate 
he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  who  was  found  to 
have  a  strong  support  for  the  senatorsbip. 
On  the  thii-ty -eighth  ballot,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  votes  cast,  he  re- 
ceived seventy-six.  Gen.   Joseph  R.  Hawley 

—  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  state 

—  seventy-two,  and  jNIarshall  Jewell,  one. 
This  ballot  proving  satisfactory  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Piatt  was,  on  motion,  made 
unanimous,  and  as  the  Re]iublieans  controlled 
the  State  Legislature,  he  was  elected  senator 
of  the  United  States.  In  1885,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term,  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected,  and  in  1891,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term,  he  was  again  accorded  this 
distinguished  honor.  The  official  career  of 
^Ir.  Piatt  affords  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  tendency  in  an  enlightened  community 
to  seek  out  men  of  Itrains,  character  and 
merit  for  positions  of  public  trust,  and  also 
of  the  desire  to  reward  and  honor  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  Without 
resorting  to  the  acts  of  the  practical  politi- 
cian. Senator  Piatt  has  attained  to  the  high- 
est legislative  rank  in  the  Repul>lic.  The 
test  of  time  has  only  served  to  ])rove  the 
wisdom  of  his  selection  for  the  eminent 
position  he  has  filled  so  ably  for  so  many 
years.  Every  official  act  of  his  has  been 
prompted  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  has 
had  its  foundation  in  wisdom  and  honor. 
The  only  question  in  his  mind  before  taking 
sides  upon  a  public  issue  seems  to  be:  Do 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  require  that 
I  sui>port  or  oppose  this  measure":'  Once 
this  has  been  answered  conscientiously,  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  earnest,  truthful  and  ener- 
getic nature,  confident  in  the  success  of  the 
right  and  working  for  that  end  with  all  the 
skill  and  resources  at  his  command.  Senator 
Piatt  is  a  terse  and  forceful  speaker,  pre- 
ferring brevity,    clearness   and   precision   to 
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any  striving  after  oratorical  effect.  A  yirac- 
tical  man  of  affairs,  he  always  commands  tlie 
attention  of  his  auditors  and  never  forfeits 
their  respect.  1 1  is  k><j;al  jiractice  has  attained 
verv  great  proportions  and  in  tlie  conduct  of 
l>atent  cases,  of  which,  for  years,  he  has 
made  a  specialty,  he  raidvs  with  the  most 
successful  in  the  country.  His  eminent 
])osition  as  a  lawyer  lias  been  won  by  many 
years  of  study  and  hard  work  and  the  re- 
gard in  which  he  has  always  been  held  by 
his  colleagues  at  the  bar  is  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  a  most  honorable  i>rofessional 
experience.  In  private  life  he  holds  a  place 
not  in  any  degree  inferior,  being  respected 
by  all  who  come  into  contact  with  him  in 
any  capacity  or  for  any  purpose.  Without 
ostentation  he  has  done  much  as  a  jiromoter 
of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work,  his 
aims  being  the  good  of  society  and  the  succor 
of  the  weak,  helpless  and  unfoi-tunate.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  consistent  jiromoter 
of  temj)erance  and  his  public  utterances  on 
this  subject  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
No  man  in  Connecticut  enjoys  a  wider  or 
more  enduring  popularity. 


HON.   STEPHEN  W.  KELLOGG. 

Srni'iiKX  W.  Kki.looo,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Waterbury  bar,  prominent 
for  many  years  in  the  affairs  of  Connecticut 
as  a  jurist,  a  legislator  and  the  re-organizer 
of  and  brigadier-general  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  more  recently  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  second  district  of  Connecticut  in 
the  Forty-iirst,  Forty-second  and  Forty-third 
Congresses  of  the  United  States,  was  liorn 
at  Shelburn,  Mass.,  on  April  5,  1822.  Gen. 
Kellotrtr  descends  from  Kevolutionarv  stock. 
His  great-grandfather,  Lieut.  Jacob  Pool,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  second  in  command  of 
the  company  of  troops  raised  in  Franklin 
county,  in  that  State,  which   formed   part  of 


the  small  army,  under  (ien.  Arnold,  that  left 
Cambridiic  on  Septeml)er  11,  1775,  |ienc- 
trated  tlu>  wiblcrncss  of  .Maine,  and  boldly 
marching  acrt)ss  the  intervening  territory, 
climbed  the  Heights  of  Abraliam  and  at- 
tacked the  strongly  forlilicil  citadel  of  Que- 
bec, before  the  walls  of  which  the  gallant 
patriot  was  slain.  The  grandfather  also  of 
Gen.  Kellogg,  although  then  but  a  lad  of  six- 
teen years,  served  in  the  American  army 
during  the  last  year  of  the  successful  strug- 
gle for  indcjiendence.  'I'lic  pari'Uts  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  were  Jacob  Pool 
Kellogg  and  Lucy  W.  Kellogg,  the  latter 
the  daughter  of  Ste])hen  Wright,  of  W^est- 
ford,  Mass.  His  early  years  were  spent  upon 
his  father's  farm.  Having  comi)leted  the 
usual  course  in  the  district  school  he  entered 
the  academy  at  Shelburn  Falls,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  Alden  was  then  the  esteemed  prin- 
cii)al.  Later  he  studied  at  the  excellent 
private  school  in  the  same  village,  kept  by 
Alvin  Anderson,  his  warm  friend.  While 
pursuing  this  advanced  course  of  stndy, 
which  occupied  him  from  his  sixteenth  to 
his  twentieth  year,  he  taught  the  district 
school  in  the  winter  months,  and  during  the 
entire  summer  worked  u])onhis  father's  farm. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  Amherst 
College,  where  he  passed  two  terms  of  the 
freshman  year.  In  the  s]>ring  of  18-13  he 
entered  the  junior  class  in  Yale  College. 
Three  years  later  he  was  graduated  there, 
taking  one  of  the  first  three  honors  of  his 
class — in  the  same  class  with  Gov.  Harrison, 
always  his  warm  friend.  After  graduation 
he  had  charge  of  an  at'ademy  at  Wilbrahani, 
Mass.,  for  a  few  months.  In  the  winter  of 
1846  he  began  the  stu<ly  of  law  in  the  Yale 
Law'  School,  and  at  the  same  time  time  took 
a  position  as  instructor  in  Greek  in  the  clas- 
sical school  then  kej)t  by  the  Hon.  Aaron  N. 
Skinner  at  New  Haven.  Mr.  Kellogg  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  required  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  18-48 
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and  was  adniitteil  at  the  same  time  with  Gov. 
Harrison,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  hiw,  opening  his  tirst  office  at  Nanga- 
tiick.  Six  years  later  he  removed  his  law 
office  to  Waterhury,  where  he  permanently 
established  his  liume.  In  lS5o  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  tifth  district  in  the  State 
Senate,  of  which,  in  1S51,  he  had  been  the 
clerk,  and  in  1851!  he  represented  the  town 
of  Waterbnry  in  the  Connecticut  House  of 
Representatives.  Jle  was  offered  the  nomi- 
nation of  speaker  of  the  house  by  the  caucus, 
but  declined  in  favor  of  an  older  colleague. 
His  liigh  legal  attainments  were  a]ipro)iriately 
recognized  in  1854  Ity  his  appointment  as 
judge  of  the  New  Haven  County  Court,  and 
by  his  selection  the  same  year  for  the  office 
of  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Water- 
l)ury,  in  which  capacity  he  served  seven 
years.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  iu  1860,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  platform, 
njion  which  the  Rcjiublican  jiarty  won  its 
tirst  national  victory  under  tlie  lead  of 
Aliraham  Lincoln.  He  was  also  appointed 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  1868, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Connciticiit  dele- 
gation in  the  national  convention  of  1876 
at  Cincinnati.  As  an  ardent  Union  man 
]Mr.  Kellogg  gave  his  cordial  supjjort  to 
the  Federal  government  during  the  rebellion 
period  and  loyally  aided  his  native  State  in 
every  ])atriotic  effort  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity and  dignity  of  the  nation.  Becoming 
connected  with  the  military  forces  of  Con- 
necticut he  rose  ra})idly  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  the  Second  Regiment,  a  position  he  held 
three  years.  He  took  a  leading  part  imme- 
diately after  the  wai'  in  the  work  of  organ- 
izing the  National  Guard  of  the  State  to 
take  the  place  of  the  militia,  and  drafted  and 
procured  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
secured  this  result.  The  term  "National 
Guard"  and  the  system  of  organization,  first 
introduced  by  him  iu  that  State,  have  since 


been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  He  was  jiromotcd  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard  in  1866,  and  served  as  such 
until  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  official 
duties  in  the  National  Legislature  compelled 
him  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  was 
reluctantly  accepted  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, who  thoroughly  appreciateil  liis  intelli- 
gent labors  in  connection  with  the  State 
troops.  The  soundness  of  Mr.  Kellogg's 
views  njion  national  questions  led  to  his 
nomination  for  Congress  in  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut  in  the  early  jiart  of  1869. 
In  this  canvass  his  jiersonal  jiojiularity  was  no 
tmimportant  factor,  as  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  district  were  politically  opposed 
to  him.  Elected  by  a  Mattering  majority 
over  his  opponent  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Forty-first  Congress  and  served  therein 
with  marked  distinction  for  a  new  member. 
His  success  in  maintaining  the  interests 
of  Connecticut  in  the  national  legislature 
and  the  pruminent  ]iart  he  took  in  the  tariff 
legislation  of  187U  led  to  his  renomination 
for  Congress  in  1871,  and  the  same  services 
sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  political  antagonism 
of  many  voters  of  the  oj)posite  party,  and 
to  secure  his  re-election.  In  the  Forty- 
second  Congress  his  record  was  even  more 
brilliant  than  during  the  jireceding,  he  hav- 
ing become  thort)ughly  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  j)reccdcnts  which  obtain  at  the 
national  capitol.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
term  he  was  re-elected  and  served  a  third. 
While  in  Congress  he  jierformed  most  effec- 
tive work  on  a  number  of  important  com- 
mittees, among  them  being  those  on  the 
judiciavv,  patents,  war  claims.  Pacific  rail- 
roads, naval  exjienditures  and  civil  service 
reform.  He  was  charman  of  the  committee 
on  iKual  exjienditures  in  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  and  of  that  on  civil  service  reform 
in  the  Forty-third,  and  as  such  was  untiring 
in  his  labors.      His   successful   efforts   in   be- 
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lialf  of  tlie  iinprDVtiiicnt  <il'  tlic  liarbors  of 
C'<)mu'<.-ti.cut.  wliii'li  hail  lonir  ln'cii  lu'silocti'il 
by  Coiigivss,  won  liim  tlio  gratitiulo  of  the 
people  of  the  state  irrespective  of  jiarty  and 
adik'il  greatly  to  liis  i)olitical  strengtli.  Tlic 
fact  that  on  eai-h  occasion  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come an  opposition  majority  of  fnlly  twenty- 
five  hnndred  votes  in  the  district,  attests  the 
high  ajipreciation  in  whicli  his  services  were 
held  by  the  pnblic  at  large.  A  leading  demo- 
cratic lawyer  of  New  Haven,  the  late  Hon. 
Alfred  Blackmau,  used  often  to  say  that 
"Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  best  congressman  the 
state  ever  had."  Gen.  Kellogg  was  one 
of  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  for 
reorganizing  both  the  war  and  treasury 
departments  at  Washington.  Each  had  com- 
pletely outgrown  the  original  provisions 
under  which  it  was  conducted,  and  relief 
could  only  be  effected  by  radical  changes. 
The  treasury  department,  in  ]j:uticular,  hav- 
inor  been  run  on  a  system  inausiurated  some 
forty  years  previously,  had  become  un- 
wieldly,  '-having  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions by  means  of  appropriation  l)ills  passed 
as  the  necessities  of  the  service  required, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War."  This  de- 
partment is  still  carried  on  under  the  enact- 
ments as  prepared  by  Gen.  Kellogg.  He 
was  renominated  by  acclamation  for  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1875, 
as  Connecticut  then  held  its  elections  in 
Ai)ril.  Most  members  of  that  Congress  had 
been  elected  the  jireeeding  November,  and 
the  House  already  elected  was  Democratic 
by  about  eighty  majority.  That  fact  con- 
tributed lai-gely  to  his  defeat,  and  the  tide  of 
Democratic  success  was  then  at  its  full 
height,  for  though  he  ran  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred ahead  of  his  ticket,  it  was  not  enough 
to  overcome  the  large  Democratic  majority 
of  the  district.  He  then  retired  from  i)ublic 
life  to  recover  his  law  practice,  which  had 
been  very  large  when  he  entered  Congress. 


He  had  never  left  his  duties  in  lln'  House 
during  its  session  to  try  a  single  case  in  the 
whole  six  years,  but  had  tried  such  cases  as 
he  could  during  vacation,  ami  his  hiw  ])rac- 
tice  had  suffered  by  his  close  attention  to  his 
puljlic  duties.  He  declined  the  nomination 
for  governor  in  1878,  being  president  of  the 
convention  that  made  the  nomination,  and 
when  the  Re}iublicaus  had  elected  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  first  time  in  live 
years,  he  publicly  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  list  of  candidates  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator then  to  be  elected.  As  a  lawyer  his 
reputation  is  based  on  profound  knowledge, 
general  as  well  as  special,  his  jiower  as  an 
advocate,  and  on  a  brilliant  and  unsullied 
career  of  nearly  half  a  century  at  the  Connec- 
ticut bar.  Although  confining  himself  of  late 
years  very  closely  to  his  professional  duties,  he 
has  not  in  the  least  degree  relinquished  his 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  has  published  his  views  upon 
important  questions,  principally  through 
articles  written  for  the  press.  In  1881,  two 
days  after  President  Garfield  was  shot,  he 
prepared  an  article  in  regard  to  the  presi- 
dential succession,  which  was  given  wide 
puldicity  in  the  papers  of  the  country  and 
attracted  great  attention.  At  that  time  there 
was  l)ut  a  single  life — that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur  —  between  organized  govern- 
ment and  anarchy.  In  the  article  referred 
to  Gen.  Kellogg  proposed  and  advocated  the 
exact  system  of  presidential  succession  that 
was  some  years  afterwards  adopted  by  Con- 
gress after  long  debates  upon  the  subject. 
Therefore  to  him  justly  belongs  the  credit 
for  the  conception  and  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  present  order  of  succession,  by 
which,  ill  the  event  of  the  death  or  in- 
eapacitv  of  both  president  and  vice-j)resi- 
dent,  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation 
devolves  upon  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
beginning  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Full 
of  years  and  honors,  and  rich  in  the  esteem 
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of  the  j)ul)lii-,  Gen.  Kellogg  stands  before 
his  fellow-citizens  at  "three  score  and  ten" 
with  a  stronger  mentality  and  jihysique  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men  who  reach  that 
ripe  age;  his  well-ordered  and  temperate  life 
leaving  him  to-day  in  the  j)Ossession  of 
every  facidty  unimpaired  and  with  unlimited 
powers  of  application  and  usefulness.  He 
was  married  on  September  10,  1851,  to 
Lucia  I  losmer  Andrews,  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  lion.  Titus  Hosmer,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1778-79,  and  from 
1780  until  his  death  a  judge  of  the  Maritime 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States. 
Another  great-grandfather  of  this  esteemed 
lady  was  Maj.-Gen.  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons 
of  the  Revolution.  Her  grandfather  was 
the  eminent  jurist  Ste])hen  Titus  Hosmer, 
for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut,  and  during  a  large 
portion  of  this  period  chief  justice.  There 
are  six  living  children  by  this  "marriage,  the 
eldest  son,  Frank  W.  Kellogg,  V)eiug  an  officer 
in  the  navy.  Two  other  sons  have  adopted 
the  legal  )>rofession,  one  being  now  a  student 
in  the  Yale  Law  School.  A  promising  son, 
John  P.  Kellogg,  also  a  lawyer,  is  associated 
in  ])ractice  with  his  father.  The  three  daugh- 
ters of  (4en.  Kellogg  are  all  married  and 
live  in  New  Haven  and  AVatcrburv,  C'nnn. 


NOAH  PORTER,   D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

NoAii  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  distin- 
guished American  educator  and  lexicogra- 
pher. President  of  Yale  University  from 
1871  till  1886,  for  many  years  professor  of 
moral  j)hilosophy  and  metaphysics  in  that 
institution,  and  widely  known  also  as  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  revised  editions  (1864 
and  1880)  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, was  )K)rn  at  Farmingtou,  Conn., 
December  14,  1831,  and  dieil  :March  4,  1892. 


He  was  of  Puritan  ancestry,  being  descended 
from  one  of  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
Thomas  Porter,  natives  of  England,  who 
settled  at  Farmington  in  1640.  His  father, 
the  late  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  S.  T.  D.,  born 
at  Farmington,  in  1781,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  with  the  highest  honors  in  1803. 
Ordained  jiastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Farmington  about  three  years 
later,  he  ministered  to  that  charge  until  his 
death,  in  1886.  He  was  a  man  of  exalted 
character  and  edifying  life,  a  zealous  as 
well  as  a  devout  Christian,  and  a  theologian 
of  rare  learning.  It  was  in  his  study  at 
Farmington,  on  September  5,  1810,  that  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  was  organized  and  held  its  first 
meeting.  For  more  than  a  generation  he 
was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale 
College,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  served  upon  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. His  children  all  shared  his  Chris- 
tian zeal,  love  of  learning  and  philanthropic 
spirit.  Samuel,  one  of  his  sons,  has  achieved 
a  world-wide  fame  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf 
and  dumli,  and  is  now  Emeritus  Professor  in 
the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  His  daughter,  Sarah,  like- 
wise achieved  distinguished  success  as  an 
educator.  Noah,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
developed  great  mental  vigor  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  Every  care  was  given  to  his  ed- 
ucation. Under  the  tuition  principally  of 
Mr.  Simeon  Hart,  of  Winsted,  he  was  pre- 
.pared  for  college,  although  he  was  for  a 
short  time  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  John 
II.  Lathrop,  who  was  afterwards  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Mr. 
Elislia  N.  Sill,  who  was  subsequently  a 
prominent  state  official.  He  also  studied  for 
a  time  at  the  home  and  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst 
College,  his  tutor  being  Mr.  Ebenezer  Snell, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Am- 
herst;    and     in     addition     attended,      dur- 
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ing  one  or  two  tcriiis,  ;it  Miilcllchovo 
Acadi'iiiy.  llis  inslviic-tor.  Mr.  Il:irt,  i';ii-lv 
intoivsti'd  him  in  botany,  and  it  was  in  ]iur- 
^^uint!;  his  studies  in  tliis  si'icnee  that  he  was 
led  to  aei'ustoni  liimself  to  h)ng  walks  and 
to  aeiinii'e  that  haiiil  of  close  t)l)servation, 
that  ap]>reeiation  of  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  and  that  love  of  rural  life,  which 
characterized  him  ever  after,  and  led  liim  for 
many  years  to  devote  his  vacations  to  long 
expeditions  through  the  Adirondack  woods 
and  the  forests  of  Canada.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Yale  College,  which, 
during  his  term,  was  the  scene  of  considera- 
ble excitement  owing  to  a  somewhat  wide- 
spread revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 
faculty — known  as  "the  bread  and  butter 
vebellion."  His  class— that  of  1831— also 
was  disturbed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
Virginian  and  South  Carolinian  members 
for  the  leadership.  Pursuing  an  honorable, 
unbiased  and  manly  course,  young  Porter 
moved  on  unaifected  by  the  tumult  around 
him;  and  retaining  the  respect  both  of  the 
faculty  and  his  classmates,  was  graduated 
witli  honors.  Soon  afterward  he  became  the 
master  of  the  old  Latin  school  in  New  Haven, 
founded  in  1660,  and  now  known  as  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School.  From  183:!  to 
1835  he  was  a  tutor  at  Yale  College,  and 
during  this  period  studied  theology  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  umler  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nath.  W.  Taylor.  In  1S3G  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  where  he  ministered  for 
seven  years.  From  1843  till  1846  lie  held  a 
charge  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  accepted  the  chair  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy and  Metaj)hysics  at  Yale  College.  In 
1871,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Theodore 
D.  \Voolsey,  as  President  of  Yale  College, 
Dr.  Porter  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Under  his  administration  the  college  made 
marked  progress.  "Some  of  its  finest  build- 
ings  were  erected    in  this   jieriod,  including 


the  art  school,  the  rcabody  niuseuiii,  the 
Mi'W  throj.igical  halls,  the  Sloane  physical 
laboratory,  the  Uartlett  chajx'!  an<l  one  of 
the  largest  dormitories."  jVs  president  of 
\  ale  Dr.  Porter  oji|>oseil  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system,  and  al)ly  maintained 
the  claims  of  the  classics  to  a  chief  place  in 
a  liln'ral  course  of  education.  His  success 
as  an  instructor  was  remarkalile.  IJleudinLj 
learning  and  dignity  with  great  amialiiiity 
and  an  innate  sympathy  with  youth,  he  won 
the  love  and  resj)ect  of  the  students,  and  lie- 
camo  one  of  the  most  pojiular  presidents  of 
the  college.  He  was  the  last  of  the  presi- 
dents who  tilled  at  the  same  time  a  profes- 
sorial chair;  yet  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
both  positions  with  a  fidelity  and  success 
which  have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Porter  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  writing  and  editing. 
Among  his  jirincipal  jiublications  is  a  "His- 
torical Discourse,  Commemorating  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of 
Farmington"  (1840);  "The  Educational  Sys- 
tem of  the  Puritans  and  the  Jesuits"  (1851); 
"Books  and  Reading"  (1870);  "American 
Colleges  and  the  American   Public  "(1871); 

"Science  of  Nature  rs.   Science  of   Man" 

"A  Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Herliei-t 
Spencer;"  "Evangeline"  (1882);  "The  El- 
ements of  Moral  Science,  I'heoretical  and 
Practical"  (1885);  "Life  of  Bishop  Buck- 
ley" (1885);  "Kant'sEthics,"— "  A  Critical 
Exposition"  (1880);  and  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Human  Intellect" — one  of  his  jnost  elal>o- 
rate  works,  which  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Dr.  Porter  was  undenialilv 
one  of  America's  most  scholarly  metaphy- 
sicians. His  labors  as  a  lexicograjdier  in 
connection  with  the  revision  of  the  second 
and  later  editions  of  Noah  Webster's  Una- 
Itridged  Dictionar}*  of  the  English  language, 
were  very  arduous,  and  brought  him  oreat 
fame,  as  well  as  univiu-sal  recognition  as  a 
scholar.      The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
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was  conferroil  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1858,  and  that 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  tlic  ^Yestern  Reserve 
College  in  1870,  by  Trinity  College,  Conn., 
in  1871,  and  by  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
in  ISSP).  Dr.  Porter  married  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  his  esteemed  instructor  and 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
of  New  Haven. 


HON.  PHILIP  CORBIN. 

Philip  Corbin,  a  jirominent  citizen  and 
manufacturer  of  New  Britain,  late  member 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  and 
also  of  the  State  Senate,  and  widely  known 
as  founder  and  head  of  the  great  hardware 
manufacturing  corjioration  of  P.  &  F.  Cor- 
bin, of  the  city  named,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Willington,  Conn.,  on  October 
26,  1824,  and  is  descended  from  James  Cor- 
bin, one  of  the  forty  men  who  settled  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  in  1686.  Li  1844  the  subject 
of  tliis  sketch,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen 
years,  found  employment  in  the  hardware  man- 
ufacturing firm  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Erwin, 
of  New  Britain.  A  few  months  later  he  entered 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  North  &  Stanley, 
extensive  manufacturers  of  similar  goods  in 
the  same  i)lace,  witli  whom  he  remained 
until  1849,  when  he  concluded  to  embark  in 
manufacturing  on  his  own  account.  Taking 
with  him  as  associates  his  brother,  Frank 
Corbin,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  a  friend  named  Edward  Doen, 
both  of  wliinii,  like  himself,  possessed  a 
thorough  knowleclge  of  the  hardware  busi- 
ness, he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a 
few  small  articles  of  metal,  in  a  shop  built 
for  the  purpose  by  Henry  W.  Whiting,  of 
New  Britain.  The  little  machinery  the  firm 
had  was  run  by  horse-]>ower  and  the  jiro- 
prictcirs  did  most  nf  the   manual   work   with 


their  own  hands,  all  of  them  being  skilful 
workmen.  In  the  fall  of  1849  Mr.  Whiting 
bought  out  Mr.  Doen's  interest  in  the  firm, 
which  was  then  reorganized  under  the  style 
of  Corbin,  Whiting  &  Co.  In  1851  Mr. 
Philip  Corbin  and  his  brother  j)urehased  Mr. 
Whiting's  interest  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
was  changed  to  P.  &  F.  Corbin,  a  style 
which  was  maintained  during  the  existence 
of  the  firm,  and  was  afterwards  adoj)ted  by 
the  corjxiration  which  succeeded  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  country 
and  employs  1,200  men  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. When  the  business  was  incorporated 
in  1854,  Mr.  Philip  Corbin  became  secretary 
and  manager;  a  few  years  later  he  was  chosen 
president  and  treasurer,  an<l  has  held  those 
offices  ever  since.  In  the  business  community 
Mr.  Corbin  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
great  enei'gy,  strict  jiroliity  and  sound  judg- 
ment. The  enormous  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry founded  by  him  and  over  which  he 
now  so  ably  presides,  is  the  best  attestation 
of  his  ability  both  as  a  manufacturer  and 
business  man.  His  standing  in  financial  cir- 
cles is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
a  director  in  the  Mechanic's  National  Bank 
of  New  Britain,  and  also  in  the  New  Britain 
Savings  Bank.  As  far  liack  as  1859  Mr. 
Corldn  was  chosen  warden  of  the  borough 
of  New  Britain.  Later  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  of 
the  city  and  gave  eleven  years  of  faithful 
service  in  that  caj)acity,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  citizens  is  now  again  serving 
the  city  in  that  office  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  In  1884  he  was  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  represent  New  Britain  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  that  l)ody  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fidelity  to  the  jieo- 
ple's  interests.  lie  served  as  a  member  of 
several  important  committees  and  was  chair- 
man of  that  on  insurance.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  rejiresent  the  fourth  district  in  the 
State  Senate,  at  the  session   of  the  General 
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Assonibly  in  lSS!t.  lie  w.-is  clKuniian  ni'  llic 
coimnittoo  <iii  liiKincc.  :iiiil  tmik  :in  aclivo 
and  influoiitial  ])ail  in  llio  iiroceoilings  <il'  the 
Senate.  ]Mi'.  t'orbin  is  a  s|)l(Muli(l  specimen 
of  New  Knsjjianil  nianiiiKid,  Ixitli  in  IjihU- 
and  niin<l.  Witli  no  jiretension  to  ability 
as  a  [lulilic  sj)eaker,  lie  makes,  wlien  occasion 
i'e(iuires,  a  terse,  vigorous  and  conviiH-ini;; 
arsiinment.  His  standing  in  tlie  community 
is  tliat  of  an  honest  man,  with  tlie  keenest 
.sense  of  liusiue.ss  and  personal  honor.  His 
success  in  business  has  not  made  him  un- 
sympathetic with  those  who  are  beginning 
life  as  he  began.  His  sound  advice  and 
thoughtful  aid  have  helped  and  encouraged 
many  young  men.  ]\Ir.  Corbin  was  married 
on  .Tune  21,  1848,  to  Miss  FrancinaT.  Whit- 
ing, a  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Whiting,  of 
New  Britain.  They  have  two  children  liv- 
ing—  a  son,  Charles  F.  Corbin,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Nellie  L.  Corbin. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BARNUM. 

William  II.  Barxum,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  manufacturer  of  Connecticut,  promi- 
nent for  many  years  as  a  member  of  Congress 
and  a  senator  of  the  United  States  and  also 
as  one  of  the  great  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  country,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Bos- 
ton Corners,  Columbia  county.  New  York, 
on  September  17,  1818,  an<l  died  at  his  home 
at  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  on  April  HO,  1889. 
After  receiving  a  sound  English  education 
in  the  local  public  schools,  he  was  apj)ren- 
ticed  to  the  iron  founders'  trade,  which  he 
mastered  thoroughly.  His  first  independent 
business  venture  was  in  the  pi'oduetiou  of 
iron  from  the  ore.  Later  he  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  car  wheels  and  other 
articles  of  iron,  in  which  he  developed  an 
enormous  trade  and  acquired  large  wealth. 
His  foundries  at  Lime  Rock,   Conn.,  were 


among  the  principal  in  Connect  icni.  In 
1851  ]Mr.  l>;irnuin  was  electeil  lo  i-cprcseiit 
his  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
re-elected  in  18.52.  Although  very  active  in 
]iolitics,  111'  (Icrlineil  to  accept  I'urtlier  re- 
nominalions  until  ISOT,  when  he  c(Uisented 
to  run  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  was  elected,  serving  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  Connecticut  <listrict.  In 
the  arena  of  national  legislation  and  jiolitics, 
he  became  at  once  a  ])rominent  figure.  In 
1866  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Connec- 
ticut to  the  national  union  convention,  held 
at  Philailel]ihia,  and  was  a  ilelegate  to  the 
national  Democratic  conventions  of  1868, 
1872,  1876,  1886  and  1884.  Re-elected  to 
Congress  in  186'J,  he  took  a  distinguished 
])art  in  the  legislation  of  that  term,  an<l 
developed  great  strength  as  a  jiarty  leader 
and  an  exponent  of  Democratic  i<Ieas.  His 
course  was  warmly  approved  by  his  constitu- 
ents and  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
second,  Iforty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gresses. While  a  member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Barnum 
served  u[ion  a  number  of  most  important 
committees  and  was  chairman  of  several. 
His  lal)ors  in  this  connection  were  so  well 
performed  as  to  give  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion. Upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Orriu  S. 
Ferry,  a  United  States  senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Barnum's  name  was  instantly 
coupled  with  the  succession.  When  the 
business  of  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Senator  Ferry's  death  came  up  in  the  Con- 
necticut Legi.slature  of  1876,  four  candidates 
were  ballotted  for,  viz.:  Henry  B.  Harri- 
son, Republican;  James  E.  English  and  Wm. 
H.  Barnum,  both  Democrats;  and  Charles 
R.  Ingersoll,  also  a  Democrat,  who  re- 
ceived votes  in  the  lower  house  only.  On 
May  17,  1876,  when  both  house.s  met  in  joint 
convention,  Mr.  Barnum  received  one  hun- 
dred and.  sixty -eight  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  cast,  Mr.  English   six,   and  Mr. 
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Ingersoll  one,  the  reiiiaiiuler  going  to  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Barnuiii  was  aeeordingly 
declared  elected  on  the  first  ballot.  His 
term  in  the  senate  lasted  from  May,  1876,  to 
March  3,  1879.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee,  sncceedmg  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  of  New  York.  His  selection  for 
this  resjionsible  position  was  made  by  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency  in 
that  year,  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  and 
was  a  deserved  recognition  of  his  high  ability 
and  distinguislied  services  in  the  party  coun- 
cils during  many  previous  campaigns, 
notably  in  that  of  1876,  when  he  labored 
with  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  interests  of 
the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  whose  warm 
friend  he  remained  through  life.  Mr.  Bar- 
num  was  one  of  those  who  believed  Mr. 
Tilden  should  accept  a  renomination  as  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1880,  and  personally 
urged  him  to  do  so.  When  Gen.  Hancock 
was  selected  he  gave  him  his  enthusiastic 
support,  and  being  honored  with  the  fullest 
confidence  of  that  brilliant  soldier,  con- 
ducted the  campaign  of  1880  in  his  interests 
with  unwearying  effort  and  consummate  skill. 
In  188-1  he  was  again  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  and  as  such 
conducted  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland 
to  the  presidency.  Senator  Barnum  possessed 
an  acute  intellect  and  great  shrewdness  of 
percejition.  lie  read  men  as  if  they  were 
o})en  books,  and  was  rarely  at  fault  in  his 
estimates  of  character.  This  was  conclu- 
sively shown  in  his  selection  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, all  of  whom  were  particularly  well- 
endowed  for  the  duties  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform.  As  an  organizer  and  executive 
he  possessed  rare  powers  and  had  a  wide 
rc2)ute.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "as  a 
politician  he  was  more  abused  than  any  in 
the  Democratic  party,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  cotdd   not  be   manaued."     He   was 


Jacksonian  in  his  ideas  and  methods,  and 
an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  man  is 
found  in  his  famous  ejiigrammatic  saying, 
"I  never  give  up  the  fight  before  the  battle 
is  begun" — an  expression  which  has  almost 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  proverb.  There 
was  a  rugged  and  honest  independence  in  his 
character  which  was  based  tipon  a  noble  man- 
hood. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
industrious  of  men.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  his  death  was  the  result  of  over- 
work during  the  great  campaigns  he  person- 
ally directed.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
self-seeking  politician  in  the  man,  as  was 
clearly  shown  after  the  great  party  victory 
of  188-t.  Satisfied  that  the  Democracy  was 
in  power  he  made  no  demands  and  had  no 
favorites  to  present  for  appointment  or  pre- 
ferment. The  labor  performed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
num in  connection  with  jiolitics  was  most 
exacting  and  onerous,  but  he  was  never 
known  to  shirk  a  duty.  His  traveling  alone 
involved  a  strain  which  made  heavy  demands 
upon  his  endurance.  The  conduct  of  the 
vast  business  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
owner  or  directing  head,  likewise  made 
heavy  demands  tipon  his  time  and  attention, 
but  he  seemed  adequate  to  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  and  met  every  requirement.  Few 
men  surpassed  him  in  his  appreciation  of 
home  and  love  for  his  family  and  the  delights 
of  the  domestic  circle.  Mr.  Barnum  was 
prostrated  by  a  serious  illness  in  1888,  and 
although  he  rallied  from  it,  he  did  not  again 
regain  his  hold  upon  health.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  take  to  his  bed  until  about  four 
days  before  his  demise.  He  died  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  friends.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home  his  death  was  regarded  as 
a  personal  bereavement  by  all,  and  there  was 
not  a  house  in  the  village  without  its  badge 
of  mourning  on  the  day  of  his  ftmeral. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  his  death  was 
noted  as  that  of  an  able  American  statesman. 
The  JVeic  York  JArnh/,  commenting  editori- 
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ally  upon  it  in  its  issuv  of  May  1st,  saul: 
"Intlio  ileatli  of  William  II.  IJarnuni  yos- 
tofilay,  tlio  De'tiiocvatic  )iaity  loses  oni'  of 
its  ablest  ligliters.  His  sagacity,  expcrionco 
and  liorvo  will  bo  missed  in  the  battles  tliat 
are  to  come."  Among  tbe  tributes  to  his 
memory  may  be  quoted  thai  of  his  friend, 
ex-President  Cleveland,  who  was  ))rofoundly 
touched  by  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  and 
said:  "Mr.  Barnum  was  the  most  unselfish 
man  I  ever  knew.  He  gave  liljerally  of  his 
time  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  never  used  his  jiosition  as 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  to  ad- 
vance the  fortunes  of  himself  or  his  jiolitical 
friends." 


HON.    FREDERICK    MILES. 

Feedeeick  Miles,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  business  man  of  Salisbury,  Conn., 
prominently  identified  for  many  years  with 
extensive  iron  industries  in  Columbia  county, 
New  York,  and  during  three  terms  the  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  Goshen, 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  December  19, 1815. 
He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  New  England,  being  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Richard  Miles,  who  arrived  in 
Boston  from  England  in  1G36,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Haven. 
His  father,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Miles,  a  pi-om- 
inent  citizen  of  Goshen,  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  both  branches  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  and  is  still  remembered  in  the 
state  as  an  able  and  upright  public  official. 
In  his  youth  Frederick  Miles  attended  the 
public  schools  at  Goshen  and  completed  his 
education  by  a  thorough  course  of  study  at 
the  local  aeadamy.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, being  then  a  well-educated  youth,  he 
secured   a   clerkship   in   one  of  the  leading 


dry-goods  liouses  at  Ni'W  llavrn,  wluT<-  iu' 
devoted  a  year  to  gaining  an  insight  into 
business  methods.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  took  a  res[)onsible  clerkship  in  his 
father's  store  at  Goshen,  and  in  1838  he  was 
admitted  to  partnershi|i.  He  remained  asso- 
ciated in  business  witli  his  fa) her  until  1857. 
In  the  spring  of  1858  he  removed  to  Salisbury, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Shortly  after 
retiring  from  mercantile  l)usiness  Mr.  Miles 
became  interested  in  inm  mines  at  Copake, 
Columbia  county.  New  Vork,  and  this  indus- 
try, under  his  fcjstering  care  and  able  man- 
agement, has  developed  into  one  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  and  importance,  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen. 
As  a  citizen,  having  large  and  valuable  busi- 
ness interests  at  stake,  Mr.  Miles  has  always 
kept  abreast  of  American  legislation.  He 
has  made  a  close  study  of  the  various  lead- 
ing questions  which  have  engrossed  public 
attention  for  many  years,  particularly  those 
bearing  on  finance  and  the  tariff,  and  became 
known  in  the  business  world  as  a  gentleman 
of  sound  and  practical  views  upon  these  and 
ujion  legislation  in  general.  A  Republican 
in  political  faith,  he  was  brought  forward 
by  that  party  in  1878  as  its  candidate  for 
Congress  in  his  district — the  fourth  —  an 
acknowledged  stronghold  of  the  Democracy. 
Mr.  Miles  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
this  district  and  no  one  stood  higher  in  pub- 
lic esteem.  His  integrity  as  a  business  man, 
his  broad  views  on  public  questions  and  his 
great  personal  popularity  caused  him  to  be 
supported  at  the  polls  not  only  by  the  voters 
of  his  own  party,  but  also  by  many  of  the 
opposition,  who  felt  that  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  represent  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents in  a  non-partisan  spirit  and  for  the 
general  welfare.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
Democratic  nominee  was  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable character,  Mr.  !Miles  was  the 
choice  of  the  people,  being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
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votes.  This  astonishing  victory  was  repeated 
in  1880,  ]Mr.  ^liles,  who  had  been  a  second 
time  nominated,  being  re-elected  by  a  heavy 
majority.  In  1888  he  was  again  phiced  in 
the  field  by  his  jiarty  and  was  a  third  time 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
National  Congress.  Mr.  Miles'  congres- 
sional career  was  marked  by  an  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  Rejiublican  institutions,  by  the 
vigor  with  which  he  uplield  the  interests  of 
the  important  constituency  he  represented, 
and  by  the  breadth  and  logic  of  his  views 
upon  all  great  national  questions.  He  de- 
fended the  credit  of  the  country  against  all 
plots  and  schemes  which  could  in  any  way 
imjtair  its  high  standard,  and  as  a  firm  friend 
of  the  American  working  man  he  earnestly 
supported  the  protective  tariff  measures 
inaugurated  by  his  jiarty.  Although  not 
conspicuous  as  a  debater,  he  was  a  power  in 
the  committee  room,  where  the  real  work  of 
legislation  is  mainly  accomplished.  Able 
and  dignified  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  respect  by  his  colleagues 
and  the  various  high  officials  of  the  Xational 
government  with  whom  he  held  |)ublic  rela- 
tions. To  his  intelligence  and  zealous  care 
of  the  interests  of  his  constituents  on  all 
occasions  he  added  a  courtesy  of  demeanor 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
enhance  his  popularity.  lie  was  particularly 
courteous  to  the  ])eoi)le  of  his  own  state, 
and  no  man  from  Connecticut  ever  visited 
him  at  the  national  ca]iital  or  sought  an 
interview  with  him  at  hdiiie  without  feeling 
that  Congressman  Miles  was  heartily  his 
friend  and  willing  to  serve  his  interests  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  In  1890  Mr. 
Miles  was  a  fourth  time  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  of  Fairfield  county  for  congres- 
sional honors,  but  the  political  complications 
of  that  year  in  Connecticut  were  inimical  to 
the  success  of  his  jiarty,  \^hich  failed  to  elect 
its  candidates  for  national  offices.  ]Mr.  Miles' 
personal  standing  and  popularity,  however, 


have  been  in  no  way  impaired  or  lessened, 
and  he  is  to-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  one 
of  the  strongest  men  politically  in  the  whole 
state.  In  private  life  he  is  noted  for  his 
kindliness  and  courtesy.  Faithful  to  his 
friends,  and  watchful  of  every  interest  con- 
fided to  his  care,  he  has  merited  and  received 
the  highest  respect  both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  a  public  official.  In  person  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  manly  vigor  and  honest  self- 
reliance.  His  forehead  is  broad  and  high, 
his  eye  is  large  and  kindly  in  expression,  and 
his  mouth  and  chin  indicate  great  strength 
of  character.  He  bears  his  years  as  easily 
as  he  does  his  honors,  and  clearly  belongs  to 
that  class  of  men  who  "would  rather  be 
right  than  president." 


HON.   S.  T.   IIOLBROOK. 

Siri'LY  T.  Hoi. BROOK,  judge  of  probate, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
September  7,  1822.  In  1824  or  1825  his 
parents  removed  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
there  young  llolljrook  lived  until  he  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  went  to  Bellingli.am, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  various  occupations 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1838 
he  went  to  Hartford  and  began  the  stu<ly  of 
music  under  William  J.  Babcock,  a  famous 
teacher  of  that  day.  With  the  excejition  of 
the  time  necessarily  emjiloyed  in  earning  a 
livelihood,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  piano  and 
organ  and  in  acquiring  musical  knowledge 
generally.  In  1S44  he  became  organist 
in  the  Second  Congregational  Churcli  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
until  ISiri,  in  which  year  he  removed  to 
Norwich,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside 
ever  since,  esteemed  as  a  citizen,  honored 
and  trusted  bv  liis  fellow  townsmen  and  re- 
spected  by   his   professional    brethren.      His 
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first  ticTuiialicui  n1  Xdi-uii-li  was  tc;u'liiiio- 
iiisininn'iital  music  ainl  as  oi'i^aiiisl  nf  tlu' 
Soi-oiid  Coiiiiri'uatioiial  C'liiircli.  In  ]iS54 
lie  liecanie  a  stiulcnt  o(  law  in  tlu'  office  of 
lion.  .IcR'niiali  llalsi^y,  of  Xorwirli,  and 
tlioro  continni'd  until  his  a<liuission  to  the 
Xcw  Loinloii  county  liar  in  IS.")!).  Ilispopu- 
larity  was  cvidinciMl  liy  his  election  the 
same  year  as  jnd<j;e  of  jirobate  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Norwi<'li  —  a  most  exce]itional  honor 
«  hen  his  a^'c  ami  |irofcssioual  experience  are 
considered.  That  the  confidence  thus  re]iosed 
ill  the  young  lawyer  was  based  on  substantial 
•fi-oiinds  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tliat  lie 
continued  to  till  that  res|ionsible  office  for 
twelve  successive  years  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  |inblic.  and  would  have 
been  re-elected  but  for  his  declination  of 
another  nomination  at  the  ex])iration  of  his 
last  term,  in  ISOS.  After  retiring  from  the 
jirobate  judgeshi|i  Judge  Ilolbrook  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  he  pursued  successfully  and 
with<uit  interruption  until  1873,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and 
served  in  the  house  with  the  Hon.  .lohu  T. 
Wait,  the  senior  of  the  Ctinnecticnt  bar  and 
since  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  In  the  same  year,  1873, 
Judge  I  lolbrook  was  elected  by  the  legislature, 
judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  a 
change  in  the  jiolitical  status  of  the  legislature 
the  following  year  prevented  his  re-election. 
Judge  Ilolbrook  returned  again  to  active 
practice  and  in  1876  was  again  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature, 
during  which  term  he  served  on  the  judiciary 
cojnmittee.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected 
judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Norwich, 
which  office  he  has  retained  up  to  the  present 
time,  which  with  hisfirst  incunibencv  coversa 
jpcriod  of  twenty-six  years.  Judge  Ilolbrook 
married  his  first  wife,  formerly  iliss  Sarah  E. 
Shepard,  of  Norwich,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  leaving  five  children.      In  1878 


he  married  his  present  wife,  /i<i  .Miss  Carrie 
Stark,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  While  Juduc 
Iloilirook's  education  was  ac(piire(l  chicllv 
in  the  coinmon  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
C<innccticut,  yet  he  had  the  advantagi^  of  the 
study  of  the  classics,  wlTu'li  was  pursued, 
among  others,  with  the  Rvw  ,Mr.  Farley  ami 
the  late  II. .11.  John  T.  Adams.  Judge  Ilol- 
brook is  .a  man  of  rare  ability,  scholarlv 
tastes  and  great  general  information.  His 
o]iiiiious  as  a  lawyer  are  sought  and  relied 
upon  by  men  in  and  out  of  his  proft'ssion. 
As  a  citi/.en,  as  an  active  mo\cr  in  all  (diurch 
woi'k.  as  a  genial  companion  ainl  an  upright 
judge,  he  is  held  in  high  esti'em  by  all 
classes,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  within 
his  judicial  district  that  do  not  know  hini 
jiersonally.  Whenever  he  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  office  he  has  commanded  a  vote 
greatly  in  excess  of  his  jiarty  strength,  and 
his  successive  nominations  to  his  present 
office  have  been  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
district  delegates.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Norwich  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 


PATRICK  CASSIDY,  M.D. 

Patrick  Cassidv  was  born  February  25, 
1839,  in  the  townland  of  Annaloughan, 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  under  the  same  roof 
that  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  New  York, 
John  Hughes  (who  was  second  cousin  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch),  first  saw  the  light  of 
day.  Young  Cassidy  received  his  j>rimary 
education  in  the  national  schools  of  his 
native  village.  In  1852  he  first  became  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  settling  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  attended  the 
])ul)lic  grammer  school,  then  located  on  High 
street.      The  doctor's  family  remained  about 
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three  years  in  that  city,  when,  having  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  eighteen  acres  of  land  with 
the  buihling  thereon  on  "Pawtueket  Plain" 
so  called,  they  removed  to  their  home  in 
Pawtueket.  Simultaneously  with  this  re- 
moval of  the  famil)'  to  their  new  home,  the 
doctor  entered  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  to  commence  his  classical 
studies,  remaining  at  this  institution  about 
one  year;  from  thence  he  went  to  Saint  Sul- 
piee  College,  Montreal,  Canada.  After  a 
course  at  this  institution  of  about  a  year, 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  Mason-Slidell 
imbroglio,  which  so  nearly  precipitated  a 
war  between  the  British  government  and  our 
own,  ruilely  cut  short  the  studies  at  this  in- 
stitution. The  British  government  had  sent  a 
large  force  of  troops  to  occupy  Montreal  which 
had  to  be  provided  with  suitable  quarters, 
anil  as  the  college  buildings  and  grounds 
admirably  answered  this  jiurpose,  the  stu- 
dents were  incontinently  dismissed  to  their 
several  homes  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
American  students,  among  whom  were  the 
late  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  the  well-known 
temperance  lecturer  ami  "Home  Rule  for 
Ireland"  advocate.  Rev.  Thomas  Freeman, 
S.  J.,  at  jjresent  professor  of  chemistry,  etc., 
at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York, 
Rev.  Thomas  Kane  now  pastor  at  ^'alley 
Falls,  R.  I.,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
returned  to  their  homes  more  than  ever  lie- 
fore  imbued  with  the  Union  sentiment  and 
loyalty  to  their  beloved  country.  This 
episode  ended  the  young  student's  classical 
studies  and  changed  his  contemplated  pro- 
fessional career,  for  soon  after  returning  to 
his  home,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Sylvanus  Clapp,  Pawtueket,  at  that  period 
one  of  the  most  celeljrated  surgeons  and 
physicians  in  Rhode  Island.  His  medical 
studies  were  continued  during  the  years  1862, 
1808  and  1804;  meanwhile  he  attended  lec- 
tures at  the  medical  college  at  Albany,  N. 
V.   in   the  latter  year,   and  at    the    medical 


department  of  the  University  of  \'ermont, 
located  in  Burlington  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1S05.  Immediately  on  his 
graduation,  the  doctor  went  to  Norwich, 
where  he  o|)cned  an  office  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  under  rather 
inauspicious  conditions,  inasninch  as  several 
other  jihysicians  of  his  race  and  creed  who 
had  previously  endeavored  to  establish  a 
practice  here,  for  various  reasons  failed  of 
success.  But  the  doctor,  however,  was 
moulded  from  more  tenacious  material  and 
he  struggled  with  varying  success  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  advent  in  Norwich. 
Soon  after  opening  his  office,  he  joined  the 
county  and  state  medical  societies  and  at 
once  became  prominent  in  their  councils.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  state 
society,  being  the  first  Irish  Catholic  in  the 
state  to  represent  his  county  society.  Since 
then  he  has  had  the  honor  of  filling  the  same 
position  on  several  occasions,  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  county  did  him  the  honor  to 
appoint  him  to  represent  them  at  the  centen- 
nial convention  of  the  state  medical  society, 
to  be  held  at  New  Haven  on  May  26,  1802. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  New  Lou- 
don County  Medical  Society  in  1888,  and 
consequently  ex-officio  a  vice-president  of  the 
state  medical  society.  In  1878  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  city  medical  society 
and  has  twice  held  the  office  of  president  of 
that  organization.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
the  state  society  to  the  Rhode  Island  medical 
convention.  His  papers  or  essays  on  medical 
topics  have  been  voluminous  and  read  liefore 
the  city,  county  and  state  conventions  and 
have  i'Dund  a  place  in  the  publications  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  meetings.  He  has 
always  evinced  an  active  and  commend- 
abk'  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Norwich,  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
cit}"  board  of  health  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  town  board 
of   lu'alth  for  tweutv-three  vears,  thirteen  (if 
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uliicii  lie  lias  lii'lil  till'  |)(isilioii  of  its  clinir^ 
man  ami  w  liirli  lie  slill  Imlds.  Altlii)Ui;li 
takiiiij  ail  aotivo  iiiteivst  in  evorytliiiig  i>(m-- 
tainiiii;  to  the  welfare  and  prosiierity  "f  liis 
aildptecl  ei(y  it  is  in  his  eliosen  jiroressimi 
tliat  the  doetor  lias  devoteil  his  hest  efforts, 
and  in  whieh  he  has  aeliicved  his  greatest 
trium|ilis  and  success.  As  a  surgeon 
lie  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  perforin- 
ing  with  rare  dexterity  and  skill  every 
operation  known  lo  the  art,  |iarticiilarly  in- 
juries to  the  cranium,  in  whicli  he  has  met 
with  the  greatest  success,  trejihining  eigh- 
teen times  with  hut  two  deaths.  As  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  addition  to  his  own 
extensive  ]>ractice  throughout  eastern  C(ni- 
necticut,  he  has  been  frei|ueiitly  called  in 
consultation  to  all  )iarts  of  the  state  by  his 
brother  practitioners.  As  an  ol)stetriciaii 
his  jiractice  has  been  very  extensive,  and  he 
has  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success 
when  called  upon  in  doubtful  cases,  his  list 
averaging  between  one  humlred  and  fifty 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  per 
annum  during  the  ])ast  twenty-five  years. 
For  many  years  the  doctor  has  been  fre- 
quently called  u|ion  as  an  expert,  to  testify 
before  the  courts  in  criminal  cases,  and  his 
evidence  has  invariably  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. The  doctor  has  also  taken  a  deeji  inter- 
est in  the  material  prosjierity  of  Norwich, and 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  means  in 
forwarding  every  project  looking  to  that  end. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  present 
board  of  trade,  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  state,  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three 
who  drew  uj)  the  constitution  and  Ijy-laws 
of  the  organi/.ation,  was  its  first  vice-presi- 
dent, chairman  of  its  committee  on  public 
improvements,  the  originator  of  the  project 
for  an  industrial  building  for  mechanical 
jmrposes,  which  liy  his  indefatigable  and 
jicrsevering  efforts  he  has  seen  carried  to  suc- 
cessful completion,  and  is  at  present  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  conqiany.      lie   was   the 


principal  promotiT  of  the  erection  n\'  the 
Broadway  'I'hcatre,  whicli  is  conceded  lo  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  convenient 
edifices  of  like  character  in  New  Kntrland, 
was  clccteil  a  <lirccter  of  tlic  company  and 
upon  its  dedication  was  apjioiiited  to  dispose 
of  the  si'ats  for  the  opening  eiltertaininent 
which  was  (hiiic  li\'  |iublic  auction,  the 
jireniiums  amounting  to  upwards  of  two 
thousand  dollars.  lie  was  also  one  of  the 
iiK'orporators  of  the  Win.  W.  IJackus  Hos- 
pital, having  been  instrumental  in  shajiing 
the  ]iroject  and  wliich  by  the  munificence  of 
two  of  Norwich's  most  estimalile  citizens, 
William  W.  Hackus  and  William  A.  Slater, 
will  be  as  well  endowed  as  any  other  similar 
institution  in  Connecticut.  In  educational 
matters  he  has  ever  exhibited  a  commendalile 
interest,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
has  been  an  active  and  honored  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Central  dis- 
trict of  Norwich,  being  senior  member  on 
the  visiting  and  examining  committee,  and 
at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Broadway 
Graminer  School  in  1885,  he  served  as  the 
/>/■<!  tcmj>ore  chairmen  of  the  board  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  upon  which 
occasion  he  delivered  the  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class  which  was  conceded  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  eloquent  address  ever 
delivered  upon  any  similar  occasion  in  this 
district.  He  was  also  the  mover,  before  the 
board  of  trade,  for  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  school  districts  of  the  town  and  city 
under  one  board,  whicli  project  is  at  ]ireseiit 
lieiiig  agitated  with  excellent  jirosjiects  of 
success.  In  the  political  arena,  while  being 
pronounced  in  his  views  and  allii'il  liy  strong 
ties  to  the  party  of  his  choice,  as  a  physi- 
cian he  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  actively 
))artici])ate  in  jiartisaii  c(nitentions,  he  having 
but  once  or  twice  attended  his  party  cau- 
cuses. He  was  nominated  by  his  ]iarty  for 
the  office  of  mayor  in  188(1,  and  although 
he   failed  of  election   ujioii    that  occasion,    it 
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was    chietly    due    to    the   large   minority   in 
wbich  his  party  stood.      He  received  a  Hat- 
teriiig  vote,  largely  in  excess  of  liis  associates 
upon  the  same  ticket,  and  reducing  the  aver- 
age majority  of    jirevious  years   of   several 
hundreds,  to  less  than  one  hundred,  having 
been  defeated  l>y  exactly   ninety-nine  votes. 
Tlie  doctor  was  slated  for  the  ajiiiointiuent 
of    surgeon-general   of    the   state   npon    the 
stafiF  of  governor-elect  Morris,  but  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  General  Assembly  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  the  state  officers  he  was 
not  permitted  to  serve.      Always  loyal  to  his 
native    land    and    eager    to     forward     every 
movement  calculated  to  promote  its  interests, 
Dr.  Cassidy  has  given  both  time   and   means 
towards  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  to  the 
Irish  National  League,  and  at  every  public 
meeting  called  for  the  above  purpose,  he  has 
either  presided  or  made  an  impassioned  aji- 
peal  for  the  necessary  funds  and  leading  the 
list  of  contributions  with  a  substantial  sum. 
Being  liberal  with  his  pursi_>  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  not  only 
sets   a   <j;ood   example   for   others   to   follow, 
but  by  liis  wit  and  eloquence  invariably  suc- 
ceeds  in    swelling    the    contribution  of    his 
audience  to  the  project  in  hand.      Endowed 
with  an  iron  constitution,  the  doctor  has  du- 
voted    many    hours    to    severe    labor   which 
should  have  been  given  to  much  needed  rest, 
and  this  consequent  neglect  of  his  personal 
comfort   resulted   in   such   inroads   npon   his 
healtli    that   in   the   spring  of    1891    he  was 
completely  prostrated  and  for  a  time  his  life 
was  seriously  endangered,  but  by   the  bless- 
ing of    divine    providence,   the    faithful  at- 
tention of  his  professional  brethren  ami   the 
devoted   and  loving  care   of    his   family  he 
recovered.      He    was,    however,    constrained 
to    take    a    much    needed    vacation,    and   he 
therefore,  in  company  with  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter and  a  valued  and  intimate  friend.  visite<l 
liis  iiali\f  lanil  to  recujieratc.      On  this  tour, 
liesiili's  randiiing  over  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 


hood, he  visited  many  cities  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  particularly  London  and  Paris. 
After  an  absence  of  ten  weeks  he  returned 
to  his  family  and  home,  completely  restored 
in  health  and   eager  and  anxious  to  plunge 
into  his  labors  once  more.      As  an  evidence 
of  the  universal  esteem  in  which   the  genial 
physician    is    held    by    the    entire    peo]de   of 
Norwich,  his  return  was  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  ovations  ever  accorded  a  citi- 
zen of  Norwich.      A  monster  procession  of 
men,  women  and  children,  headed  by  a  brass 
band  and  numerous  torches,  marched  to  the 
train  njion   its  arrival  at  the  depot.      Carri- 
ages were  ))rovided  for  the  party  and  they 
were  escorted  to  his  residence  where  an  ad- 
dress of    welcome  was  delivered  by  Mayor 
Crandall  and  speeches  by  other  friends.    The 
doctor  was  astonished  and  visibly  affected, 
but  rcsjionded  by  declaring  his  renewed  affec- 
tion   and    love    for   his    adopted     city    and 
country.     Dr.  Cassidy,  in  ISGS,  married  Miss 
^laggie  McCloud,  a  native  of  Norwich,  where 
she    was   born    in    1850.      vShe    is    a    gradu- 
ate of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  and  for 
a  brief    period  was  a  teacher  in  the  i>ublir 
schools.      The   fruit   of    this   union  is  eight 
children,  six  boys  and  two  daughters,  all   of 
whom  are  still  living,  with  the  exception  of 
their  oldest  son,  their  first  born,  who  died 
in   infancy.      His  wife  has   proven  to  be  a 
most  worthy  helpmate  and  devoted  mother. 
The    oldest    daughter.    Rose   M.,    is    also  a 
graduate  of  the  Norwich  Frf-e  Academy  and 
has  develoi)ed   much   artistic   talent,  and   is 
considered  an    excellent    elocutionist.      The 
oldest  living  son,  Patrick  Joseph,  is  at  pres- 
ent  in  his  seventeenth   year   and   is   in   the 
sophomore  class  at  Yale  University,  ranking 
far  alxive  the  average  in  his  class  studies. 
He   was  the   youngest  boy  ever    graduated 
from  the  Central  school  district  of  -Norwich 
and  from  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.      He 
was  the  coxswain  of  his  class-l)oat  crew  in 
his  freshman  year,  weighino-  much  less   than 
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iMH'  luiinlrril  iiiiiiuils.  ,\11  nt'  l\iv  oUkt  rliil- 
(li'i'ii  dl'  thf  iloctor's  family  arc  britjlit,  iii- 
tcUim'iit  and  licaltliy,  ami  t'riiiii  prcsi'iit 
aiii>oaraiR-es  bid  lair  t<p  make  a  lively  family 
eirclo  and  a  souree  of  ])k'asnre  to  their  ]iar- 
ents.  The  doelor  has,  by  hi.s  arduous  labors 
and  close  attention  to  bis  profession, 
acquired  a  competence,  l)ut  he  still  continues 
in  harness  and  is  able  to  compete  with  any 
of  his  more  youthful  competitors  in  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  Avithin  a  given 
time. 


AARON  THOMAS. 

A.VRox  Thomas,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  Connecticut,  presideut  of  the  Seth 
Thomas  Clock  Comjiany  and  late  a  member 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  on  March  13,  1830,  at  Plymouth,  now 
pai't  of  Thomastoii,  Conn.,  and  is  the  third 
son  of  tbelateSeth  and  Laura  Thomas,  of  that 
place.  His  father,  after  whom  Thomaston, 
formerly  known  as  Plymouth  Hollow,  was 
named,  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  who,  after  a 
long  service  in  the  clock  factory  of  Eli  Terry, 
in  Plvmouth,  began  the  manufacture  of  metal 
movement  clocks,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
in  all  ])arts  of  the  country.  Aaron  Thomas 
obtained  a  good  English  education  in  the 
schools  in  his  native  village.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  took  his  place  in  his  fathers  fac- 
tory and  learned  the  business  of  clock- 
making  in  all  its  branches.  "When  of  age 
he  was  given  a  share  in  the  business  and 
co-o]ierated  with  his  father  and  brothers  in 
pushing  the  sales  of  the  clocks  in  many  for- 
eign countries,  including  China  and  Japan, 
where  the  sales  became  very  large.  In  June, 
1853,  the  business  was  incorjiorated  under  the 
style  of  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company, 
with  Seth  Thomas,  as  president.  Mr.  Aaron 
Thomas  was  chosen  presideut  in  1858. 
In   1865    he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 


the  C(im]iany  then  lornuMl,  called  the  Seth 
Thomas"  Sons  &  Co.,  and  hcM  this  jiosilion 
until  it  was  abrogated  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  organization  with  the  old  com- 
pany, which  was  effected  Jan.  lil,  1879. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  strong  Kej)ublican  in  ]ioli- 
tics  and  in  1881  was  put  forward  by  that 
]>arty  as  its  candidate  in  Thomaston  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  elected.  The  extensive  business 
interests  of  which  he  had  executivi'  charge 
jirevented  his  serving  more  than  one  term, 
(hi  the  2d  of  April,  188S,  Seth  Thomas,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Mr.  Aaron  Thomas,  died 
at  Thomaston,  he  being  then  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  tlme-jiieces,  having  made  everything  of 
that  nature  "from  a  watch  to  a  tower  clock." 
His  death  devolved  increased  responsibilities 
upon  Mr.  Aaron  Thomas,  but  the  latter  was 
entirelv  ade(piate  to  all  demands,  having  a 
tlR)rough  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
department  and  also  being  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterj)rising  business  men  in  the 
State.  ^Ir.  Thomas  has  been  distinguished 
all  his  life  as  a  man  of  most  progressive 
ideas,  both  in  business  and  public  affairs. 
His  belief  in  imjirovements,  so  ]iractically 
and  effectively  exem2)lified  in  his  manufac- 
turing business,  extends  to  those  that  prom- 
ise to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  peojjle  at  large 
and  of  all  such  he  is  an  honest  and  vigorous 
promoter.  The  thousand  or  more  em])loyees 
in  the  great  factories  over  which  he  presides 
know  him,  not  only  as  the  president  of  a 
successful  and  wealthy  corporation,  but  also 
as  the  friend  and  well-wisher  of  every  wage- 
earner  in  its  service.  With  the  people 
among  whom  his  whole  life  has  been  spent 
he  is  very  jwpular  and  is  held  in  deserved 
esteem.  No  small  share  of  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  company's  business 
is  due  directly  to  his  personal  efforts,  which 
have  been  unremitting  and  devoted  for  up- 
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ward  of  forty  years,  during  thirty-three  of 
which  he  has  been  chief  exectitive  of  the 
company,  and  as  such  a  powerful  factor  in 
giving  the  useful  invention  of  his  venerable 
father  an  universal  sale  and  world-wide  re- 
nown. Mr.  Tlionias  was  married  in  1848 
to  Miss  Plnelie  A.  Iline,  daugliter  of  Alvin 
liine.  Tliey  have  tliree  children,  Edsou, 
Minnie  and  Aaron  Thonia.s,  Jr.  The  two 
sons  are  associated  witli  tlieir  father  in  con- 
ducting the  bu.sincss  of  the  Seth  Thomas 
Clock  Coni])any,  tlie  sales  of  which  now 
exceed  in  value  a  million  dollars  yearly. 


HENRY  GILDERSLEEVE. 

IIexky  Gii.deksi.ekvk,  a  jirominent  citi- 
zen, shi]i-l)uilder  an<i  merchant  of  Portland, 
was  Ijorn  at  Porthmd,  in  that  part  now 
called  Gildersleeve,  Conn.,  April  7,  1817. 
His  parents  were  Sylvester  and  Rebecca 
(Dixon)  Gildersleeve,  both  members  of  old 
anil  highly  respectable  New  England  fanii- 
lii's.  The  elder  Gildersleeve  was  a  ship- 
builder by  occupation,  ami  in  his  day  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  guild  in 
Portland.  Henry  was  the  eldest  son. 
Having  acquired  the  essential  branches  of  an 
English  education  at  the  district  school  in 
his  native  ]ilace,  he  entered  his  father's 
service  as  an  a]iiirentice,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  his 
work  and  in  due  time  mastered  the  art  of 
ship-liuililing  in  all  its  details.  AVhen  twentv- 
tive  years  of  age  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship by  his  father,  the  new  firm  assuming 
the  style,  S.  Gildersleeve  &  Son.  In  1872, 
having  acquired  considerable  wealth  in  his 
chosen  pursuit,  he  invested  a  portion  of  it 
in  securing  a  partucrsliiji  in  the  shi]i|iinLj  and 
commission  house  of  IJentley,  Gildersleeve 
&  Co.,  then  just  estal)lislied  in  South  street. 
New  York  City.  He  maintained  this  con- 
nection ten   vears,  retirint;'   from   the  firm   in 


1882  to  UKike  jilace  for  his  son  Sylvester, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  latter  continued  the  business  in  associa- 
tion with  his  elder  brother,  Oliver,  the  name 
of  the  tirm  being  S.  Gildersleeve  &  Co. 
Since  relimjuishing  his  partnership  in  this 
New  York  house,  Mr.  Gildersleeve  has  con- 
fined his  efforts  chiefly  to  the  supervision  and 
development  of  his  ship-building  interests 
at  Portland,  and  the  management  of  numer- 
ous trusts  in  connection  with  local  financial 
and  other  corporations  in  Connecticut.  In 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  town  he  takes  a 
sincere  pride,  and  by  numerous  acts  has 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  its  most  ujiright 
and  progressive  citizens.  While  at  no  time 
desirous  of  political  preferment,  he  has 
always  performed  his  duties  as  a  citizen  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  right  and  the  public 
welfare.  In  1860  he  sat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature as  the  representative  of  his  district, 
and  although  a  Democrat  by  political  affilia- 
tion, enthusiastically  sustained  every  measure 
introduced  in  that  body  tending  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  federal  government,  and  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  No  small 
share  of  his  time,  influence  and  means  has 
been  expended  in  furthering  local  enter- 
jirises  of  a  public  and  beneficial  character. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  director  in  the 
Hartford  Steaml)oat  Conipanv.  Among  the 
other  corj)orate  trusts  now  hehl  bv  him,  mav 
be  mentioned  the  presidency  of  the  Portland 
and  Middletown  Ferry  Company,  ])resident 
of  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Companv  and  also 
])resident  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Portland,  and  a  trusteeship  in  the  Freestone 
Savings  Bank.  ,V  professing  memlier  of  the 
Protestant  Episcojial  Church,  he  has  lonii 
been  an  active  and  influential  member  of 
Trinity  ]iarisli.  Portland,  and  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  edifice,  recently  comjileted, 
upon  the  l)iiililing  committee  of  which  he 
servcil    with     distinction.      To     the    various 
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lifiicvcilfiit  hiliiM-s  |i|MsciMilr(l  ill  tills  parisli 
lir  lias  liki'wisc  cciiilrilMitcil  uitli  m'lu-rosit v. 
To  borrow  tho  laii<;'iiam'  of  a  coiitomiioraiicoiis 
wrilcr  ••lu'  iiilici'its  rvom  liis  t'atlu'V  those  raro 
traits  of  cliaracti'v  that  ]\:i\v  (listiiiiiuislicil 
till'  (iihlerslcovos  not  only  as  a  family  of 
siicci'ssfnl  slii]i-1)nihl('i-s  ami  mcfchaiits,  hut 
as  a  family  who  ai-c  iiotfcl  for  their  piililii- 
spirituil  ami  hw'^v  lioarted  honcvok'nco."  In 
1839  'Sir.  Gihh'rsloc've  married  3Iiss  Nancy 
Biiekiii<j;liam.  dauuhter  of  Samuel  Binkinu- 
hani  of  Milford,  Conn.  This  lady  died  in 
1842,  leaving  one  eliil.l,  Phili)).  In  1843 
Mr.  Gildersleeve  married  Miss  Emily  F. 
Northam,  danyhter  of  Oliver  Nortliam,  Mal- 
borough.  Conn.  The  offspring  oi  this  mar- 
riage were  Oliver,  Emily  Shepard.  Mary 
Smith  (who  died  in  infancy),  Anna  Sophia, 
(also  died  in  infancy),  Sylvester,  Louisa 
Rebecca,  and  Henry.  ]Mr.  (Jildersleeve's 
second  wife  died  Nov.  11,  1873.  In  1875, 
Jnne  12th,  ho  married  Miss  Amelia  War- 
ren, daughter  of  Colonel  Orri'ii  Warren,  of 
East  Iladdam,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Orren  Warren.  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  numbers 
among  her  ancestors  on  tlie  jiaternal  side, 
the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  the  distinguished 
ajiostle  to  the  Indians  in  colonial  times;  and 
also,  on  the  maternal  side,  the  Hon.  Calvin 
WiUev  of  East  Haddam. 


HON.  NICHOLAS   STAUB. 

Nicholas  SxAi-n,  comjitrollcr  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  late  state  senator  from  the 
nineteenth  district,  and  formerly  a  memlier 
of  tlie  State  House  of  RejireseutatiNi's,  was 
born  in  the  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
now  a  ]iart  of  the  German  Enijiire,  on  Feb- 
nutry  1,  1841.  His  father  died  when  lie 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen the  Yonng  lad  emigrated  to  America. 
From  IS.")?  until  IS.'jO  hi'  livc(l  at  Beaver 
Meadow,  Pa.,  luit  in  the  winti'i-  cd'  the  latter 


year  lie  vciiioxcil  to  ( '(Uiiicd  iciit  and  found 
employ  incut  on  a  fariii  lu-ar  llu'  \illage  of 
New  iMilford.  His  wages  to  start  with  were 
ten  dollars  a  month,  but  his  employer,  a 
wiutliy  farmer  named  .lohu  Peck,  soon  ))er- 
ceived  his  worth  and  the  rate  was  sulise- 
qnently  m.aterially  advanced.  In  1807,  Mr. 
Staiili,  who  had  rarcfiilh'  liiisliauded  liiseani- 
iugs,  bought  the  homestead  of  .Mr.  Peck, 
whose  son-in-law  he  had  now  become,  and  as 
its  pro|irietor  (■outiuued  ei!gage(l  in  fariuiuL; 
until  1873.  He  then  moved  into  tlie  village 
of  New  Milford  and  lie<>an  business  as  a  gen- 
eral mertdiant.  Shortly  afterwards  he  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  Inisiness  as  the  jiarlner 
of  Mr.  D.  E.  Soule,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  the  town.  'I'lie  new  lirm  thus 
formed  took  the  style  of  Soule  &  Staub, 
which  it  still  retains,  the  ]iartnershi])  remain- 
ing unchanged.  From  the  first  the  business 
flourished.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  its  line  in  the 
State.  In  ls7l'i  ^Ir.  Staub  was  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  rejiresent  the  town 
of  New  3Iilford  in  the  State  Ilimse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  18S4  and  1885  he  was  simi- 
larly honored.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  nineteenth  district  in  the  State 
Senate  and,  in  1888,  he  was  re-elected 
to  that  body,  serving  two  terms.  In 
1888  Senator  Staub  was  nominated  !>)•  the 
Democrats  for  the  comjitrollcrship  of  the 
State.  He  was  cordially  sujijiorted  at  the 
jiolls  not  only  by  the  voters  of  his  own  jiarty, 
but  bv  iiiaiiv  from  the  otlu-r  side,  and  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  eight  hundred,  and 
ninety  votes.  By  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  a  majority  is  rei|uired  to  elect- 
and  consequently  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  legislature  where  it  was  decided  by 
a  jiartisan  vote  in  favor  of  the  opposing  can- 
didate. Renominated  for  the  comptroller- 
ship  by  the  Democrats  in  ISIKI,  he  w'as 
elected  to  the  office  by  a  majority  of  sixteen 
hundred  and   ninety-two  votes,  and   was  tlic 
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only  state  offit-tT  swum  in  h\  the  letrislature, 
his  inajdvitv  liciiit!;  s'd  [)ronounc(_'(l  it  did  not 
admit  of  a  justitiahle  doubt.  Comptroller 
Staub  entered  upon  his  official  duties  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1891,  and  it  is  the  common  report  of 
both  press  and  j)nblic  that  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  State  have  never  been  more 
vigilantly  guarded  than  since  his  administra- 
tion liegan.  lie  was  married  in  IStSG  to 
Miss  Nancy  J.  Peck,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Peck  of  Xew  Milfdvd.  Conn.,  who  has  borne 
him  three  sons. 


WILLIAM    C.   WITTER. 

William  Clitus  Witter,  son  of  Dr  Wil- 
liam Witter,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  some 
of  the  earliest  English  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  wit,  the  Witter,  Bingham,  Bass  and 
Waldo  families,  and  more  remotely  of  the 
Adams,  Dudley  and  Saltonstall  families,  was 
Ijorn  Nov.  13,  1842,  in  the  brick  and  stone 
dwelling  which,  with  its  court  yard  and  am- 
ple Might  of  steps,  still  stands  in  good  re])air 
and  old  fashioned  dignity  at  the  north-cast 
corner  of  ^lain  and  High  (then  called  Witter) 
streets  in  Willimantic,  Conn.  The  account 
of  his  relationship  to  these  Puritan  fami- 
lies forms  a  subscijueut  j)art  of  this  sketch. 
His  mother,  Emilv  Bingham  Witter,  having 
died  in  1847,  when  he  was  live  years  old,  his 
father.  Dr.  William  Witter,  married  Cynthia 
Barrows,  who,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Witter  in  1851,  married  the  village  pastor, 
Rev.  Samuel  Ct.  Willard,  for  manj'  years  one 
of  the  jiermanent  trustees  of  Yale  College,  in 
whose  c\dtivated  household  the  later  boy- 
hood of  Mr.  Witter  was  principally  passed. 
In  addition  to  enjoying  the  village  schot)l 
privileges  of  the  usual  character,  ]Mr.  AVil- 
lard  early  required  from  the  boy  a  daily 
home  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of 
history,  both  sacred  and  secular.  Stated 
home  recitations  were  exacted,  |ierhaps  some- 


what too  rigidly,  for  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve  the  youth  in  whose  veins  tloweil  the 
blood  of  many  generations  of  farmers,  jier- 
suaded  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Witter's  estate, 
Hon.  Ezra  Bingham  and  Elisha  Williams, 
Esq.,  to  place  him  on  the  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed farm  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where 
his  uncle,  Thomas  ^lay,  owned  and  tilled 
what  was  in  those  days  a  model  estate.  As 
a  condition  of  this  concession  he  agreed  to 
stay  upon  the  farm  a  year.  But  the  home 
schooling  of  the  Congregational  minister 
had  not  been  without  effect,  for  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  lad  was  a  student  in  the 
Woodstock  Academy,  receiving  also  private 
instruction  from  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester, 
the  princijial  of  the  academy  and  a  man  emi- 
nent in  educational  circles.  During  this 
farm  life  of  a  year,  having  at  one  time  been 
discovered  rcailing  Cornelius  Nei)OS  while 
cattle  which  he  was  set  to  watch  were  break- 
ing into  a  field  of  growing  corn,  and  at  an- 
other time,  when  set  to  "brush"  a  tiihl  upon 
which  rye  had  been  sown,  having  been  found 
driving  the  oxen  aimlessly  about  the  field 
while  himself  riding  upon  the  brush  and 
reading  Hume's  History  of  England,  it  was 
thought  that  schooling  would  jirotit  him  moi-e 
than  farming.  The  <lay  before  the  agreed 
year  of  farm  life  expired,  he  asked  to  be 
taken  home  to  AVillimantic  on  the  very  next 
day.  and  since  that  was  not  convenient,  he 
walked  home,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  starting  at  midnight  on  the  last  day 
of  the  specified  year.  Ilis  academical  studies 
were  immediately  continued  and  were  coni- 
j)leted  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn., 
and  at  the  ^Iari<in  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York,  under  the 
very  thorough  personal  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Philo  J.  Williams,  the  jirincipal  suc- 
cessively of  Ijoth  these  pre)iaratory  schools. 
He  graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class  at  Cla- 
rion and  was  ready  to  take  the  college  exam- 
inations at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  an  injury 
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caused  a  ilelay  of  a  year,  wliicli  was  spoiU  at 
till'  old  homcstcail  in  Will iiiiant ic.  wlierc  ho 
road  what  was  liost  worth  n'a<liii<;'  in  tlio  small 
villago  library.  Tho  historios  of  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Robertson,  Alison,  tho  \\-orks  of 
Wasliiiigtoii  Irvino-,  Ilawthorno  and  of  other 
wvitors  were  rather  studied  than  read,  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States  being 
read  twice,  vohmie  by  volume,  as  far  as  then 
published.  During  thi.s  period  of  enforced 
quietude  he  was  attracted  by  a  book  of  Amos 
Lawrence,  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  entitled  "The  Merchant  Prince,"  and 
as  a  result  of  reading  that  book  he  resolved 
to  become  himself,  like  Amos  Lawrence,  a 
merchant  prince.  To  that  end,  having 
persuaded  his  guardian,  James  M.  Talcott, 
to  secure  for  him  a  position  in  some  concern 
of  the  character  of  the  Lawrences,  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of 
G.  <fc  D.  Taylor,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  then 
and  still,  under  another  name,  the  foremost 
concern  in  that  city.  For  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  for  about  two  years  he  "en- 
tered goods  "  and  made  out  bills  in  the  stores 
on  North  Main  and  Weybosset  streets  where 
he  learned  little  except  perhaps  the  necessity 
for  hard  work  and  some  notion  of  methodical 
business  habits.  He  lived,  however,  in  the 
families  first  of  George  Taylor,  then  of 
Daniel  Taylor,  and  afterwards  of  his  guar- 
dian, Mr.  Talcott,  where  be  saw  and  partici- 
pated in  a  social  life  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  of  3Iarion,  Colchester  and 
"Willimautic.  He  became  a  subscriber  to  the 
Atheneum  Library  of  Providence,  and  pur- 
sued his  reading  in  the  evening  and  early 
morning,  committing  to  memory  on  the  way 
to  "business"  quite  a  body  of  poetry,  in- 
cluding Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  Campbell's 
"Pleasures  of  Hoj)e,"  parts  of  the  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  many  shorter  poems.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  year  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Thomas,  of  Chicago,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,    became    a     member    of    the    firm 


above  roforvod  to,  and  ini]iartr(l  I0  tlio 
young  man  some  notions  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  college  education,  lie  had  him- 
self discovered  his  unfitness  to  become  a 
morrhant  iirinoo  like  Amos  Lawrence.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  had  the  oii]i<)rtunity  for 
the  first  time  of  "  going  to  the  ]ilav,"  and  to 
public  lectures  delivered  l:)y  men  of  Iho  high- 
est repute,  and  a  new  world  sooiuod  ojiened 
as  he  listened  to  the  oratory  of  Raljih  Waldo 
Emerson,  his  distantly  connected  relative, 
and  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  to  Shakspoarian 
re|)resentations  by  the  elder  Wallack,  Hac'k- 
ett  and  other  i>Iay  actors.  Under  these  in- 
fiuences  he  resolved  to  go  to  college,  and  as 
his  guardian,  Mr.  Talcott,  then  lived  in 
Providence,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
enter  Brown  University.  Recommencing  his 
studies,  he  comjieted  in  the  fall  of  18()1  in 
the  i>rize  examination  at  Brown  University, 
in  Latin,  and  received  the  first  Wayland  pre- 
mium, a  sum  of  money,  with  a  j)art  of  which 
were  bought  Talfourd's  edition  of  Lamb's 
Letters  and  Essays,  and  the  Essays  of  the 
Spectator.  He  remained  a  student  at  Brown 
University  through  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  ranking  first  in  the  class  of  1865, 
at  the  expense,  however,  of  too  close  and  pro- 
longed application  to  study  and  too  little  out- 
of-door  life.  Together  with  his  now  eminent 
classmate,  Rev.  Edward  Judson,  he  intro- 
duced baseball  into  the  college  athletics  and 
was  captain  of  the  Brown  University  nine, 
playing  with  and  defeating  the  Providence 
clubs,  but  being  defeated  by  the  University 
nine  of  Harvard.  During  the  summer  of 
1862  he  served  for  three  months  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  classmates,  as  a  L^nion  soldier, 
in  Company  K  of  the  Tenth  Rhode  Island 
Regiment,  under  Col.  Zenas  R.  Bliss  of  the 
regular  army,  returning,  however,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  in  time  to  jiroceed 
with  the  studies  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Just  prior  to  this  period  of  service  he  walked 
on  a  Sunday  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Re- 
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Loboth,  ill  Massachusetts,  and  back  again,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  a  sister  to  his  enlistment. 
The  regiment  during  this  time  of  service 
was  emjiloyed  in  garrison  duty,  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  principally  at  Fort  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  Tenallytown,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chain  Bridge  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac.  In  August,  at  an 
alarming  moment,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  the  front,  but  after  a  two  days  march,  the 
alarm  being  over,  was  halted  at  Camp  '  'Mis- 
ery," in  Virginia,  and  after  about  two  weeks 
encampment  there,  was  ordered  back  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge  on  the  Potomac. 
The  regiment  was  engaged  in  no  battle.  In 
the  summer  of  18C3  he  again  enlisted,  and 
served  six  weeks  of  the  college  vacation  as 
non-commissioned  officer  at  the  Bonnet, 
near  Point  Judith,  in  Rhode  Island.  Re- 
turning from  this  service,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  as  junior,  and  graduated  in  1865  at 
a  grade  about  midway  of  the  class.  At 
Yale  College  he  interested  himself  in  ath- 
letics, boxing,  fencing,  rifle  practice  and 
baseball,  and  devoted  much  less  time  to  study 
than  at  Brown  University,  believing  that  his 
close  application  there  to  study  was  not  in  all 
respects  judicious.  During  the  period  of  his 
college  course  he  read  "  Gray's  Anatomy  " 
and  "Carpenter's  Phj'siology,"  and  so  satis- 
tied  himself  that  the  life  of  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine would  be  distasteful.  Having  deter- 
mined from  his  earliest  boyhood  not  to  be  a 
clergyman,  the  law  seemed  to  be  the  only 
profession  offering  prospect  of  satisfaction 
or  success.  Accordingly  in  the  fall  of  1865,  he 
went  to  New  Yoi'k  City, entered  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School,  and  was  also  a  teacher 
a  large  part  of  each  day  for  something  more 
than  a  year,  including  the  summer  of  1866. 
He  was  vice-president  of  his  division  of  the 
class  of  1867,  and  graduated  witli  only  a 
fair  standing.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  prejudice  against  law-school  made  law- 
yers,   and     ill    order    to   test    the   thorough- 


ness of  the  course  of  study  there,  Mr. 
Witter,  with  two  or  three  other  members  of 
the  class,  jjresented  themselves,  prior  to 
graduation,  for  examination  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  and  were  successful 
in  passing  the  court  examination,  upon  the 
knowledge  acquired  at  the  school.  Through 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  son  of  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  was  oifered  a  place  in  the  office 
of  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate, 
at  49  Wall  street,  where  he  remained  for 
about  two  years.  In  186fl  he  left  that  em- 
ployment, and  for  ten  years  was  associated 
with  George  Gilford,  Esq.,  in  charge  under 
Mr.  Gilford  of  a  large  and  varied  practice, 
in  the  United  States  courts,  in  causes  deal- 
ing with  the  subjects  of  patents  for  inven- 
tion, copyrights  and  trademarks.  George 
Gilford  was  one  of  the  very  foremost  coun- 
sel in  those  branches  of  the  law  relating  to 
patents,  and  was  engaged  upon  one  side  or 
the  other  of  almost  every  leading  litigation 
on  that  subject.  The  association  with  this 
great  lawyer  brought  Mr.  Witter  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  such  eminent  lawyers  as 
Hon.  B.  R.  Curtis,  Hon.  E.  W.  Stoughton, 
Hon.  William  Whiting,  Causten  Browne, 
Esq.,  George  Harding,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Thurston,  Hon. 
E.  R.  Hoar,  Hon.  Clarence  A.  Seward  and 
others,  who  were  either  associated  with  Mr. 
Gilford  or  were  his  adversaries  in  important 
patent  litigation.  AVhile  with  Mr.  Gifford 
he  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  a  United  States  Examiner  in  Equity, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling. 
In  1879,  at  the  request  of  Causten  Browne, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  partnership  was 
formed  in  New  York  City  under  the  name 
of  Browne  &  Witter,  afterwards  Browne, 
Witter  &  Keiiyon,  and  now,  for  some  years. 
Witter  tfc  Kenyoii,  with  offices  at  38  Park 
Row,  New  York.  There  are  four  partners 
in   the  firm.  Win.  C.  Witter,  ^Vln.  II.    Ken- 
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yoii,  Alan  1).  Keiiyou  and  Robert  N.  Koii- 
yon.  Their  Inisiness,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Witter's  predecessor,  l\[r.  Giffonl,  is  con- 
eerned  A^•ith  ]i;iteiits,  copyrights  and  trade- 
marks. Tlic  firm  is  favorably  known 
tliroughout  the  United  States,  and  numbers 
.among  its  clients  many  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  the  country.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Witter  has  been  a  Republi- 
can in  politics,  has  been  a  member  for  many 
years  of  the  Union  League  Club,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  the 
Colonial  Club,  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
and  several  other  clubs  of  New  York  City. 
In  1880  he  printed,  for  private  circulation 
only,  a  small  book  intended  as  an  aid  to  the 
acquisition  of  French  as  a  spoken  language. 
He  is  something  of  a  French  and  German 
scholar,  and  has  in  the  midst  of  an  exacting 
business  life,  kept  up  and  enlarged  to  some 
extent  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  cla.ssics 
and  of  the  best  English  and  other  modern 
literature.  On  October  30,  1871,  Mr.  Witter 
married  Florence  Wellington,  a  descendant 
of  an  old  and  cultured  (Cambridge  family, 
daughter  of  Francis  E.  Wellington,  Esq.,  who 
w'as  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  a  man  j)rominent  in  the  New  England 
New  England  stock,    the   Yates,    Endicott, 


Relief  Organization  during  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. Her  grandfather  was  Ur.  Timothy 
Wellington,  of  Cambridge,  and  her  great- 
gvandfather,  also  named  Timothy  Welling- 
ton, was  a  member  of  Capt  John  Parker's 
company  of  minute  men,  which  took  part  iu 
the  conflict  with  the  British  soldiery  at  Lex- 
ington on  April  19,  1775.  Her  great-grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side,  Nathan  Monroe, 
was  one  of  the  minute  men  of  the  town  of 
Lexington  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  same 
memorable  confllcc.  Florence  Wellington 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  late  Prof. 
Agassiz  in  Cambridge,  and  her  family  is 
allied  with  several  other  families  of  the  best 
Abbott,  Newhall,  Thorndikc  and  Ellis 
families.  There  has  been  only  one  child  of 
this  union,  a  daughter  named  Florence  Waldo 
Witter,  born  at  111  West  Fifty-tifth  street. 
New  York  City,  on  January  17,  1887. 
Although  Mr.  Witter's  city  residence,  busi- 
ness and  citizenship  are  in  New  Yoi-k,  his 
home  and  country  seat  of  Bywood  are  in  the 
mountain  county  of  Connecticut,  in  the  old 
town  of  Salisbury.  Bywood  was  built  in 
the  year  1778,  by  lion.  Timothy  Chitten- 
den, member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1779, 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  service  and  a 
"zealous  supporter  of  the  war." 
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